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PREFACE. 


N English commentator on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
finds a portion of the detail of his work already done 
by the master-hand of Bishop Lightfoot in his edition of the 
companion Epistle to the Colossians. For the discussion of 
particular words I have accordingly referred again and again 
to Lightfoot’s notes. Where I have felt obliged to differ from 
some of his interpretations, it has seemed due to him that 
I should state the ground of the difference with considerable 
fulness, as for example in more than one of the detached notes: 
for we may not lightly set aside a judgment which he has 
given. 

Lightfoot had himself made preparations for an edition of 
Ephesians; but only an introductory Essay and notes on the 
first fourteen verses have seen the light (Biblical Essays, 
pp. 875—396; Notes on Epistles of St Paul, pp. 307—324). 
A more solid contribution to the study of the epistle is to be 
found in Hort’s Introductory Lectures (Prolegomena to Romans 
and Ephesians, pp. 63—184). I have nothing to add to the 
discussion of the authorship of this epistle which these lectures 
contain. 


My object has been to expound the epistle, which is the 
crown of St Paul’s writings. I have separated the exposition 
from the philological commentary, in order to give myself 
greater freedom in my attempt to draw out St Paul’s meaning: 
and I have prefixed to each section of the exposition a trans- 
lation of the Greek text. In this translation I have only 
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departed from the Authorised Version where that version 
appeared to me to fail to bring out correctly and intelligibly 
the meaning of the original. The justification of the renderings 
which I retain, as well as of those which I modify or reject, 
must be sought in the notes to the Greek text. 


In order to retain some measure of independence I have 
refrained from consulting the English expositors of the epistle, 
but I have constantly availed myself of Dr T. K. Abbott’s work 
in the International Critical Commentary, since it is as he 
says ‘primarily philological.’ 

I offer the fruit of a study which has extended over the 
past ten years as a small contribution to the interpretation of 
St Paul. The truth of the corporate life which was revealed 
to him was never more needed than it is to-day. Our failure 
to understand his life and message has been largely due to our 
acquiescence in disunion. As we rouse ourselves to enquire 
after the meaning of unity, we may hope that he will speak 
to us afresh. 

Several friends have helped me in seeing this book through 


the press: I wish to thank in particular the Reverend 
J. O. F. Murray and the Reverend R. B. Rackham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Feast of the Transfiguration, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T PAUL was in Rome: not,as he had once hoped, on hie Paul in 

friendly visit of encouragement to the Roman Christians, 
resting with them for a few weeks before he passed on to 
preach to new cities of the further West; not in the midst 
of his missionary career, but at its close. His active work was x 
practically done: a brief interval of release might permit him 
to turn eastwards once again; but to all intents and purposes 
his career was ended. He was a prisoner in Rome. 

To know what had brought him there, and to comprehend * the aay 
his special mission, of which this was in truth no unfitting his mis- 
climax, we must pass in brief review the beginnings of the ere 
Christian story. 

1. Our Lord’s earthly life began and ended among a people t. a Our 


a’ 
the most exclusive and the most hated of all the races under erie 
the universal Roman rule. But it was a people who had an un- ag s 


paralleled past to look back upon, and who through centuries of 
oppression had cherished an undying hope of sovereignty over 
all other races in the world. Our Lord’s life was essentially a 
Jewish life in its outward conditions. In every vital point He 
conformed to the traditions of Judaism. Scarcely ever did 
He set foot outside the narrow limits of the Holy Land, the 
area of which was not much larger than that of the county of 
Yorkshire or the principality of Wales. With hardly an excep- 
tion He confined His teaching and His miracles to Jews. He 
was not sent, He said, but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
am EPHES. * I 


2. The 
early 
Chureh 
begins 
with the 
same limi- 
tation. 


A popular 
move- 
ment, 
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Israel. It is true that He gave hints of a larger mission, of 
founding a universal kingdom, of becoming in His own person 
the centre of the human race. But the exclusive character of 
His personal ministry stood in sharp contrast to those wider 
hopes and prophecies. He incessantly claimed for His teaching 
that it was the filling out and perfecting of the sacred lessons 
of the lawgivers and prophets of the past. He seemed content 
to identify Himself with Hebrew interests and Hebrew aspira- 
tions. So it was from first to last. He was born into a Jewish 
family, of royal lineage, though in humble circumstances; and 
it was as a Jewish pretender that the Romans nailed Him to 
a& Cross. 

2. The little brotherhood which was formed in Jerusalem 
to carry on His work after His Ascension was as strictly limited 
in the sphere of its efforts as He Himself had been. It was 
composed entirely of Jews, who in no way cut themselves off 
from the national unity, and who were zealous worshippers in 
the national temple. It was a kind of Reformation movement 
within the Jewish Church. It sought for converts only among 
Jews, and it probably retained its members for the most part 
at the national centre in the expectation of the speedy return 
of Jesus as the recognized national Messiah, who should break 
the Roman power and rule a conquered world from the throne 
of David in Jerusalem. 

We cannot say how long this lasted: perhaps about five 
years. But we know that during this period—a long one in 
the childhood of a new society—the Apostles and the other 
brethren enjoyed the esteem and good will of all except the 
governing class in Jerusalem, and that their numbers grew 
with astonishing rapidity. The movement was characteristi- 
cally a popular one. While the Sadducaic high-priestly party 
dreaded it, and opposed it when they dared, the leader of the 
Pharisees openly befriended it, and ‘a great multitude of the 
priests’ (who must be distinguished from their aristocratic 
rulers) ‘became obedient to the faith’ (Acts vi 7). This 
statement indicates the high-water mark of the movement in 
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its earliest stage. It shews too that there was as yet no breach loyal to 
at all with Judaism, and that the specifically Christian gather- eta 
ings for exhortation, prayers and eucharists were not regarded 

as displacing or discrediting the divinely sanctioned sacrificial 
worship of the temple. 

3. But the Apostles had received a wider commission, 3. A crisis 
although hitherto they had strictly adhered to the order of the para. 
Lord’s command by ‘beginning at Jerusalem.’ A crisis came 
at last. A storm suddenly broke upon their prosperous calm: 

a storm which seemed in a moment to wreck the whole structure 
which they had been building, and to dash their fair hope of 
the national conversion in irretrievable ruin. 

The Jews of Alexandria had been widened by contact with by St 


Greek philosophy and culture. They had striven to present cries al 


their faith in a dress which would make it less deterrent to *®¢hi7¢- 

the Gentile mind. If we cannot say for certain that St Stephen 

was an Alexandrian, we know at any rate that he was a repre- 

sentative of the Hellenistic element in the Church at Jerusalem. 

A large study of the Old Testament scriptures had prepared 

him to see in the teaching of Christ a wider purpose than others 

saw. He felt that the Christian Church could not always 

remain shut up within the walls of Jerusalem, or even limited 

to Jewish believers. What he said to suggest innovation and 

to arouse opposition we do not know. We only know that the What he 
- - was said 

points on which he was condemned were false charges, not to have 

unlike some which had been brought against the Lord Himself, *™* 

He was accused of disloyalty to Moses and the temple—the 

sacred law and the divine sanctuary. His defence was drawn 

from the very writings which he was charged with discrediting. The politi- 


4 i 1 ties 
But it was not heard to the end. He was pleading a cause nintte fal 


already condemned; and the two great political parties were oo 
at one in stamping out the heresy of the universality of 
the Gospel. For it is important to note the change in the 
Pharisaic party. Convinced that after all the new movement 
was fatal to their narrow traditionalism, they and the common 
people, whose accepted leaders they had always been, swung 


fo 


Persecu- 
tion scat- 
ters the 
Church, 


which is 
thus in- 
volved in 
the conse- 


quences of 


the wider 
teaching, 
without 
being 
asked to 
sanction 
it. 


4. The 
begin- 
nings of 
extension 
to the 
Gentiles. 


Not 
Philip, 


but Saul, 
is to be 
the suc- 
cessor of 
Stephen. 
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round into deadly opposition. The witnesses, who by the law 
must needs cast the first stones at the condemned, threw off their 
upper garments at the feet of a young disciple of Gamaliel. 

The murder of St Stephen was followed by a general perse- 
cution, and in a few days the Apostles were the only Christians 
left in Jerusalem. We may fairly doubt whether the Church 
as a whole would have been prepared to sanction St Stephen’s 
line of teaching. Had they been called to pronounce upon it, 
they might perhaps have censured it as rash and premature, if 
not indeed essentially unsound. But they were never asked 
the question. They were at once involved in the consequences 
of what he had taught, with no opportunity of disclaiming it. 
Providence had pushed them forward a step, and there was 
no possibility of a return. 

4. The scattered believers carried their message with them ; 
and they soon found themselves proclaiming it to a widening 
circle of hearers. St Philip preaches to the unorthodox and | 
half-heathen Samaritans; later he baptises an Ethiopian, no 
Jew, though a God-fearing man. St Peter himself formally 
declares to a Roman centurion at Caesarea that now at length 
he is learning the meaning of the old saying of his Jewish Bible, 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons’. At Antioch a Church 
springs up, which consists largely of Gentile converts. 

But we must go back to Jerusalem to get a sight of the 
man on whom St Stephen’s prophetic mantle has fallen. He 
was with him when he was taken up, and a double portion 
of his spirit is to rest upon him. The fiery enthusiasm of the 
persecuting Saul, the most conspicuous disciple of the greatest 
Pharisee of the age, was a terrible proof that Christianity 
had forfeited the esteem and favour of her earliest years in 
Jerusalem. The tide of persecution was stemmed indeed by 
his conversion to the persecuted side: but for some time his 
own life was in constant danger, and he retired into obscurity. 
He came out of his retirement as the Apostle, not of a 
Christianized Judaism, but of St Stephen’s wider Gospel for 
the world. 
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Alike by birth and training he was peculiarly fitted to be His three- 


fold pre- 
the champion of such a cause. A Jew, born in a Greek city, pie 
and possessed of the Roman franchise, he was in his own person ao 


the meeting-point of three civilisations. In a unique sense 
he was the heir of all the world’s past. The intense devotion 
of the Hebrew, with his convictions of sin and righteousness 
and judgment to come; the flexible Greek language, ready 
now to interpret the East to the West; the strong Roman 
force of centralisation, which had made wars to cease and had 
bidden the world to be at one:—in each of these great world- 
factors he had, and realised that he had, his portion: each of 
them indeed was a factor in the making of his personality 
and his career. With all that the proudest Jew could boast, 
he had the entry into the larger world of Greek culture, and 
withal a Roman’s interest in the universal empire. He was 
a man to be claimed by a great purpose, if such a purpose 
there were to claim him. His Judaism could never have 
enabled him to enter on the fulness of his inheritance. Chris- 
tianity found him ‘a chosen vessel’, and developed his capacity 
to the utmost. 

The freer atmosphere of the semi-Gentile Church in Antioch into 
marked out that great commercial centre as a fitting sphere ing. oe 
for his earliest work. From it he was sent on a mission to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor, in the course of which, whilst always 
starting in the Jewish synagogue, he found himself perpetually 
drawn on to preach his larger Gospel to the Gentiles. Thus pS 
along the line of his route new centres of Gentile Christianity founded. 
were founded,—Churches in which baptism practically took the 
place of circumcision, and Jews and Gentiles were associated 
on equal terms. At Antioch, on his return, the news of this 
was gladly welcomed: ‘a door of faith’ had been opened to the 
Gentiles, and they were pressing into the kingdom of God. 

5. We could hardly have expected that the Christians of 5. The 
Jerusalem, now again returned to their home, would view the of es 
matter with the same complacency. The sacred city with its hee 
memories of the past, the solemn ritual of the temple, the holy 
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_ language of the scriptures and the prayers of the synagogue 
all spoke to them of the peculiar privileges and the exceptional 
destiny of the Hebrew people. Was all this to go for nothing ? 
Were outside Gentiles, strangers to the covenant with Moses, 
to rise at a bound to equal heights of privilege with the 
circumcised people of God? 

His dis- We are apt to pass too harsh a judgment on the main body 
natural, of the Jewish believers, because we do not readily understand 
the dismay which filled their minds at the proposed inclusion of 
Gentiles in the Christian society, the nucleus of the Messianic 
kingdom, with no stipulation whatever of conformity to Jewish 
institutions. Day by day, as the Jewish believer went to his 
temple-prayers, it was his proud right to pass the barrier 
which separated Jew from Gentile in the house of God. What 
was this intolerable confusion which was breaking down the 
divinely constituted middle-wall of partition between them ? 
His dearest hope, which the words of Christ had only seemed 
for a moment to defer, was the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel. What had become of that, if the new society was to 
include the Gentile on the same footing as the Jew? Was not 
Christ emphatically and by His very name the Messiah of the 
Jewish nation? Could any be a good Christian, unless he 
were first a good Jew? 
no tent It is essential to an understanding of St Paul’s special 
ee mission, and of the whole view of Christianity which he was 
geguises led to take during the progress of that mission, that we should 
the Jewish appreciate this problem as it presented itself to the mind of 
‘Messiah’. the Jew who had believed in Christ. The very fact that 
throughout the Apostolic writings the Greek translation Xpiords 
takes the place of the Hebrew ‘ Messiah’ disguises from us the 
deep significance which every mention of the name must have 
had for the Palestinian Christian. The Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, in which the old word naturally comes back 
again, help us to recover this special point of view. How 
strangely—to take a few passages at random!1—do these words 


1 y Cor. vill 11, ix 12, xii 27. 
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sound to us: ‘him who is weak, for whom the Messiah died’; 
‘the Gospel of the Messiah’; ‘ye are the body of the Messiah’. ~ 
Yet nothing less than this could St Paul’s words have meant 
to every Jew that heard them. 

Again, St Paul’s own championship of Gentile liberty is St Paul’s 

. . . )° Own sense 

so prominent in his writings, that we are tempted to overlook of the 
those passages which shew how keenly he himself realised fname 
the pathos of the situation. A Hebrew of purest Hebrew 
blood, a Pharisee as his father was before him, he saw to his 
bitter sorrow, what every Jewish Christian must have seen, that 
his doctrine of Gentile freedom was erecting a fresh barrier 
against the conversion of the Jewish nation: that the very 
universality of the Gospel was issuing in the self-exclusion of 
the Jew. The menial anguish which he suffered is witnessed 
to by the three great chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(ix—xi), in which he struggles towards a solution of the 
problem. ‘A disobedient and gainsaying people’ it is, as the 
prophet had foretold. And yet the gifts and the calling of 
God are never revoked; ‘God hath not cast off His people, 
whom He foreknew’. The future must contain somewhere the 
justification of the present: then, though it cannot be now, 
‘all Israel shall be saved’. It is the largeness of his hope The 
that steadies him. His work is not for the souls of men so ne 
much as for the Purpose of God in Christ. The individual ibesceiee 
counts but little in comparison. The wider issues are always him. 
before him. Not Jews and Gentiles merely, but Jew and 
Gentile, are the objects of his solicitude. Not the rescue of 
some out of the ruin of all is the hope with which the Gospel 
has inspired him, but the summing up of all persons and all 
things in Christ. 

6. The feeling, then, which rose in the minds of the Chris- 6. The 
tian portion of the Jewish people on hearing of the proposed Hi ae 
indiscriminate admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ “*"* 
might have found its expression in the cry, ‘ The Jewish Messiah The 
for the Jews!’ Gentiles might indeed be allowed a place in es 
the kingdom of God. The old prophets had foretold as much 


not taken 
by the 
Apostles. 


The con- 
flict at 
Antioch. 


The con- 
ference at 
Jerusa- 
lem, 


The 
danger 
averted 
for the 
moment 
only. 
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as this. Nor was it contrary to the established practice of 
later Judaism, after it had been forced into contact with the 
Greek world. The Gentile who submitted to cireumcision and 
other recognised conditions might share the privileges of the 
chosen people. But admission on any lower terms amounted 
to a revolution; the very proposition was a revolt against 
divinely sanctioned institutions. 

We are not to suppose that the Apostles themselves, or 
even the majority of the Jewish believers, took so extreme 
a view: the conference at Jerusalem is a proof that they did 
not. But even they may well have been perplexed at the 
swiftness with which a change was coming over the whole face 
of the movement in consequence of St Paul’s missionary action: 
and they must have perceived that this change would be 
deeply obnoxious in particular to those earnest Pharisees whom 
they had led to believe in Jesus as the nation’s Messiah. 

Some of the more ardent of these found their way to 
Antioch, where they proclaimed to the Gentile believers: 
‘Except ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved’. Happily St Paul was there to champion the Gentile 
cause. We need but sketch the main features of the struggle 
that ensued. 

A conference with the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem 
was the first step. Here after much discussion St Peter rises 
and recalls the occasion on which he himself had been divinely 
guided to action like St Paul’s. Then comes the narrative of 
facts from the missionaries themselves. Finally St James 
formulates the decision which is reached, ‘to lay on them 
no other burden’ than certain simple precepts, which must of 
necessity be observed if there were to be any fellowship at all 
between Jewish and Gentile believers. 

So the first battle was fought and won. The Divine 
attestation given to St Paul’s work among the Gentiles was a 
proof that God had opened to them also the door of faith. 
They were pressing in: who could withstand God by trying to 
shut the door? But when the novelty of the wonder wore 
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away, the old questionings revived, and it seemed as though 
the Church must be split into two divisions—Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. 

To St Paul’s view such a partition was fatal to the very Two con- 
mission of Christianity, which was to be the healer of the ee 
world’s divisions. The best years of his life were accordingly 
devoted to reconciliation. Two great epistles witness to this 
endeavour: the Epistle to the Galatians, in which he mightily 
defends Gentile liberty; and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, writing to the central city of the world, the seat of its 
empire and the symbol of its outward unity, he holds an even 
balance between Jew and Gentile, and claims them both as 
necessary to the Purpose of God. 

One practical method of reconciliation was much in his Gentile 
thoughts. Poverty had oppressed the believersin Judaea. Here “de san 
was a rare chance for Gentile liberality to shew that St Paul ae 
was right in saying that Jew and Gentile were one man in 
Christ. Hence the stress which he laid on the collection of 
alms, ‘the ministry unto the saints’ (2 Cor.ix 1). The alms 
collected, he himself must journey to Jerusalem to present 
them in person. He knows that he does so at the risk of his 
life: but if he dies, he dies in the cause for which he has lived. 

His one anxiety is lest by any means his mission to Jerusalem 
should fail of its end; and he bids the Roman Christians 
wrestle in prayer, not only that his life may be spared, but also 
that ‘the ministry which he has for Jerusalem’, or, to use an 
earlier phrase, ‘the offering of the Gentiles’, may be ‘acceptable 
to the saints’ (Rom. xv 16, 31). 
His journey was successful from this point of view; but it St Paul’s 


led to an attack upon him by the unbelieving Jews, and a long aay 


imprisonment in Caesarea followed. Yet even this, disastrous ™* 
as it seemed, furthered the cause of peace and unity within 
the Christian Church. St Paul was removed from the scene of 
conflict. Bitter feelings against his person naturally subsided 
when he was in prison for his Master's sake. His teachings 


and his letters gained in importance and authority. Before he 


Io 


close the 
contro- 
versy. 


occasion 
of the 
Epistle 
to the 
Ephe- 
sians. 


A non- 


controver- 


sial expo- 
sition of 
positive 
truth: 


the issue 


of his his- 
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mediate 
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was taken to his trial at Rome the controversy was practically — 
dead. Gentile liberty had cost him his freedom, but it was an 
accomplished fact. He was ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ on 
behalf of the Gentiles’; but his cause had triumphed, and the 
equal position of privilege of the Gentile converts was never 
lagain to be seriously challenged. 


7. The | 7. Thus St Paul had been strangely brought to the place 


where he had so often longed to find himself. At last he was 
in Rome: a prisoner indeed, but free to teach and free to write. 
And from his seclusion came three epistles—to the Philippians, 
to the Colossians, and ‘ to the Ephesians’. 

The circumcision question was dead. Other questions were 
being raised; and to these the Epistle to the Colossians in 
particular is controversially addressed. This done, his mind is 
free for one supreme exposition, non-controversial, positive, 
fundamental, of the great doctrine of his life—that doctrine 


“into which he had been advancing year by year under the 


discipline of his unique circumstances—the doctrine of the 
unity of mankind in Christ and of the purpose of God for the 
world through the Church. 

The foregoing sketch has enabled us in some measure to 
see how St Paul was specially trained by the providence that 
ruled his life to be the exponent of a teaching which transcends 
all other declarations of the purpose of God for man. The best 
years of his Apostolic labour had been expended in the effort to 
preserve in unity the two conflicting elements of the Christian 
Church. And now, when signal success has crowned his 
labours, we find him in confinement at the great centre of the 
world’s activity writing to expound to the Gentile Christians of 
Asia Minor what is his final conception of the meaning and 
aim of the Christian revelation. He is a prisoner indeed, but 
not in a dungeon: he is in his own hired lodging. He is not 
crushed by bodily suffermg. He can think and teach and 
write. Only he cannot go away. At Rome he is on a kind of 
watch-tower, like a lonely sentinel with a wide field of view 
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but forced to abide at his post. His mind is free, and ranges 
over the world—past, present and future. With a large liberty 

of thought he commences his great argument ‘before the 
foundation of the world’, and carries it on to ‘the fulness of the 
times’, embracing in its compass ‘all things in heaven and on 
the earth’. 

8. If the writer’s history and circumstances help us to Me phe 
understand the meaning of his epistle, so too will a considera- of the 
tion of the readers for whom it was intended. But here we Piste 
meet with a difficulty at the very outset. The words ‘in Omission 
Ephesus’ (i 1) are absent from some of our oldest and best kage 
MSS., and several of the Greek Fathers make it clear that they Ephesus’. 
did not find them in all copies. Indeed it is almost certain 
that they do not come from St Paul himself? 

There are good reasons for believing that the epistle was A circular 
intended as a circular letter, an encyclical, to go the round of oe 
many Churches in Asia Minor. We have parallels to this in 
1 St Peter and the Apocalypse, in both of which however the 
Churches in question are mentioned by their names. 

The capital of the Roman province of Asia was Ephesus. Naturally pe 
To Ephesus such a letter would naturally go first of all: and fret to 
when in later times a title was sought for it, to correspond =Phests- 
with the titles of other epistles, no name would offer itself so 
readily and so reasonably as the name of Ephesus. Accordingly Hence its 
the title ‘TO THE EPHESIANS’ was prefixed to it. And if, as = 
seems not improbable, the opening sentence contained a space 
into which the name of each Church in turn might be read— 

‘to the saints which are * * * and the faithful in Christ 

Jesus ’—it was certain that in many copies the words ‘in 
Ephesus’ would come to be filled in. 

with the view that it was not specially intended for the Ephe- eae 
sian Church. For in more than one place the Apostle appears P+ ™™. 
to be writing to Christians whom he has never seen, of whose St Paul. 
faith he knew only by report, and who in turn knew of his 


1 See the detached note on év ’Edécyw. 


The internal evidence of the epistle itself is in harmony The VA 
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teachings only through the medium of his disciples (i 15, iii 2, 
iy 20): 
St Paul’s Moreover the encyclical nature of the epistle removes what 
Aenea would otherwise be a most serious objection to its authenticity. 
hes If we read the notices of St Paul’s relations with Ephesus, as 
they are given by St Luke in the Acts, we observe that for a 
long while he appears to have been specially checked in his 
efforts to reach and to settle in that important centre. At one 
time ‘he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
in Asia’ (xvi 6). Other work must take precedence. Not 
only were the Galatian Churches founded first, but also the 
European Churches—Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. Then 
on his way back from Corinth he touches at the city of his 
desire, but only to hurry away, though with a promise to 
return, if God so will (xviii 21). At last he comes to remain, 
and he makes it a centre, so that ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord’ (xix 10). As he tells the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, when he believes that he is saying 
his last words to them, ‘ For three years night and day I ceased 
not to warn every one of you with tears’ (xx 31). 
Yet this To judge by the other letters of St Paul, we should expect 
hasno to find a letter to the Ephesians unusually full of personal 
details, reminiscences of his long labours, warnings as to special 
mt dangers, kindly greetings to individuals by name. We are 
struck by the very opposite of all this. No epistle is so general, 
so little addressed to the peculiar needs of one Church more 
than another. As for personal references and greetings, there 
are none. Even Timothy’s name is not joined with St Paul’s 
at the outset, as it is in the Epistle to the Colossians, written 
at the same time and carried by the same messenger: not one 
proper name is found in the rest of the epistle, except that of 
Tychicus its bearer. ‘Peace to the brethren’, is its close; 
‘grace be with all that love our Lord’. 
Theincon- |§ The apparent inconsistency disappears the moment we strike 
ache out the words ‘in Ephesus’. No one Church is addressed: the 
pears, if etter will go the round of the Churches with the broad lessons 
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which all alike need: Tychicus will read in the name from this isa 
place to place, will explain St Paul’s own circumstances, and sarees : 
will convey by word of mouth his messages to individuals. 

Thus the local and occasional element is eliminated: and The elimi- 
in this we seem to have a further explanation of that wider regres 
view of the Church and the world, which we have in part so. 


accounted for already by the consideration of the stage in a wider 
yiew. 


the Apostle’s career to which this epistle belongs, and by 
the special significance of his central position in Rome. 
The following is an analysis of the epistle: Analysis. 
iz, 2. Opening salutation. 

i3—14. A Doxology, expanded ‘into 

(a) a description of the Mystery of God’s will: elec- 
tion (4), adoption (5), redemption (7), wisdom (8), 
consummation (10) ; 

(6) a statement that Jew and Gentile alike are the 
portion of God (11—14). 

i15—ii1o. A Prayer for Wisdom, expanded into a descrip- 
tion of God’s power, as shewn 

(a) in raising and exalting Christ (19—23), 

(6) in raising and exalting us in Christ, whether 
Gentiles or Jews (ii 1—10). 

ii 1o—22. The Gentile was an alien (11, 12); but is now 
one man with the Jew (13—18); a fellow-citizen (19), 
and part of God’s house (20—2z2). 

iii 1—13. Return to the Prayer for Wisdom ; but first 

(a) a fresh description of the Mystery (2—6), 

(6) and of St Paul’s relation to its proclamation (7—13). 

iii 14—21. The Prayer in full (14—19), with a Doxology 
(20, 21). 

iy 1—16. God’s calling involves a unity of life (16), 
to which diversity of gifts is intended to lead (7—14)— 
the unity in diversity of the Body (15, 16). 

iv 17—24. The old life contrasted with the new. 

iv 25—v 5. Precepts of the new life. 

v 6—21. The old darkness and folly: the new light and 
wisdom. 
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v 22—vig. Duties interpreted by relation to Christ: 
wives and husbands (22—33); 
children and parents (vi 1—4); 
slaves and masters (5—9). 
‘vi 1o—20. The spiritual warrior clad in God’s armour. 
vi 21—24. Closing words. 


The topic of the Epistle to the Ephesians is of pre-eminent 
interest in the present day. At no former period has there 
been so widespread a recognition in all departments of human 
life of the need of combination and cooperation: and never, 
perhaps, has more anxious thought been expended on the 
problem of the ultimate destiny of mankind. Whilst it is 
true that everywhere and always questions have been asked 
about the future, yet it is not too much to say that we, who 
have begun to feel after the truth of a corporate life as higher 
than an individual life, are more eager than any past generation 
has been to learn, and perhaps are more capable of learning, 
what is the goal for which Man as a whole is making, or, in 
other words, what is God’s Purpose for the Human Race. 

Among the perpetual marvels of the Apostolic writings is 
the fact that they contain answers to enquiries which have 
long waited to be made: that, while the form of the written 
record remains the same for all ages, its interpretation 
grows in clearness as each age asks its own questions in 
its own way. . 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 
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WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY, 
THE WISDOM THAT HATH BEEN HIDDEN, 
WHICH GOD FOREORDAINED BEFORE THE WORLD 
UNTO OUR GLORY. 





One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


[TO THE EPHESIANS] 


| 23h an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, to the 
saints which are [at Ephesus] and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus: *Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


The two points which distinguish this salutation have been 
noticed already in the Introduction. No other name is joined with 
St Paul’s, although the salutation of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
written at the same time, links with him ‘Timothy the brother’. 
No one Church is addressed, but a blank is left, that each Church 
in turn may find its own name inserted by the Apostle’s messenger. 
Paul the Apostle, and no other with him, addresses himself not to 
the requirements of a single community of Christians, but to a 
universal need—the need of a larger knowledge of the purposes 
of God. 


3 BLESSED be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly 
places in Christ: * according as He hath chosen us in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
blameless before Him in love; *having foreordained us to the 
adoption of sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, °to the praise of the glory 
of His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved; 7in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of trespasses, according to the riches of His grace, 
*which He hath made to abound toward us in all wisdom and 
prudence, ° having made known unto us the mystery of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in 
Him, “for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather 
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up in one all things in Christ, both which are m the heavens 
and which are on earth; in Him, “in whom also we have been 
chosen as God's portion, having been foreordained according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His will, *that we should be to the praise of His 
glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; “in whom ye 
also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel of your 
salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been sealed 
with the holy Spirit of promise, “which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, unto the redemption of G'od’s own possession, to 
the praise of His glory. 


From the outset the elimination of the personal element seems 
to affect the composition. Compare the introductory words of some 
of the epistles: 


1 Thess. ‘We thank God always concerning you all...’ 

2 Thess. ‘We are bound to thank God always for you...’ 
Gal. ‘I marvel that ye are so soon changing...’ 

Col. ‘We thank God always concerning you...’ 


Here, however, no personal consideration enters. His great 
theme possesses him at once: ‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed 
us’. The customary note of thanksgiving and prayer is indeed © 
sounded (vv. 15 f.), but not until the great doxology has run its full 
course. 

There is one parallel to this opening. The Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written in a moment of relief from intense 
strain. The Apostle had been anxiously waiting to learn the effect 
of his former letter. At length good news reaches him: ‘God’, 
as he says later on, ‘which comforteth them that are low, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus’, In the full joy of his heart he 
begins his epistle with a burst of thanksgiving to the Divine 
Consoler: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our trouble, that we may be able to comfort them 
that are in any trouble, by means of the comfort with which 
we ourselves are comforted of God’. 

The blessing there ascribed to God is for a particular mercy: 
‘Blessed be God...who comforteth us’. But here no special boon is 
in his mind. The supreme mercy of God to man fills his thoughts: 
‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed us’. 
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The twelve verses which follow baffle our analysis. They are a vv. 3—14 


kaleidoscope of dazzling lights and shifting colours: at first we fail 
to find a trace of order or method. They are like the preliminary 
flight of the eagle, rising and wheeling round, as though for a 
while uncertain what direction in his boundless freedom he shall 
take. So the Apostle’s thought lifts itself beyond the limits of 
time and above the material conceptions that confine ordinary men, 
and ranges this way and that in a region of spirit, a heavenly 
sphere, with no course as yet marked out, merely exulting in the 
attributes and purposes of God. 

At first we marvel at the wealth of his language: but soon we 
discover, by the very repetition of the phrases which have arrested 
us, the poverty of all language when it comes to deal with such 
topics as he has chosen. He seems to be swept along by his theme, 
hardly knowing whither it is taking him. He begins with God,— 
the blessing which comes from God to men, the eternity of His 
purpose of good, the glory of its consummation. But he cannot 
order his conceptions, or close his sentences. One thought presses 
hard upon another, and will not be refused. And so this great 
doxology runs on and on: ‘in whom...in Him...in Him, in whom... 
in whom...in whom...’. 

But as we read it again and again we begin to perceive certain 
great words recurring and revolving round a central point: 


‘The will’ of God: wv. 5, 9, 11. 
‘To the praise of His glory’: vv. 6, 12, 14. 
pln Christ’: wy. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 bis, 11, 12, 13 bes. 


The will of God working itself out to some glorious issue in 
Christ—that is his theme. A single phrase of the ninth verse sums 
it up: it is ‘the mystery of His will’. 


In proceeding to examine the passage clause by clause we shall 
not here dwell on individual expressions, except in so far as their 
discussion is indispensable for the understanding of the main 
drift of the epistle. But at the outset there are certain words and 
phrases which challenge attention; and our hope of grasping the 
Apostle’s meaning depends upon our gaining a true conception 
of the standpoint which they imply. They must accordingly be 
treated with what might otherwise seem a disproportionate fulness. 


The third verse contains three such phrases. The first is: ‘with i3 


all spiritual blessing’. It has been suggested that the Apostle 
inserts the epithet ‘spiritual’ because the mention of two Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity naturally leads him to introduce a reference 
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to the third. Accordmgly we are asked to render the words: 
‘every blessing of the Spirit’. 

But a little consideration will shew that the epithet marks an 
important contrast. The blessing of God promised in the Old 
Testament was primarily a material prosperity. Hence in some of 
its noblest literature the Hebrew mind struggled so ineffectually 
with the problem presented by the affliction of the righteous and 
the prosperity of the wicked. In the Book of Genesis the words 
‘in blessing I will bless thee’ are interpreted by ‘in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven’. In Deuteronomy 
the blessing of God is expressed by the familiar words: ‘ Blessed 
shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field ... 


’ Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store’. 


Vv 19 
vi 12 


Phil. ii ro 


The blessing of the New Covenant is in another region: the 
region not of the body, but of the spirit. It is ‘spiritual blessing’, 
not carnal, temporal blessing. The reference then is not primarily 
to the Holy Spirit, though ‘spiritual blessing’ cannot be thought 
of apart from Him. The adjective occurs again in the phrase 
‘spiritual songs’: and also in the remarkable passage: ‘our wrest- 
ling is...against the spiritual (things) of wickedness in the heavenly 
(places)’. It is confirmatory of this view that in the latter passage 
it occurs in close connexion with the difficult phrase which we must 
next discuss. * 


J The expression ‘in the heavenly (places)’ occurs five times in this 
epistle (i 3, 20; ii 6; iii 10; vi 12), and is found nowhere else. 
The adjective (érovpdvios) is not new: we find it in Homer and 
Plato, as well as in the New Testament, including other epistles of 
St Paul. The nearest parallel is in an earlier letter of the same 
Roman captivity: ‘every knee shall bow of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth’. 

It might be rendered ‘among the heavenly things’, or ‘in the 
heavenly places’: or, to use a more modern term, ‘in the heavenly 
sphere’, It is a region of ideas, rather than a locality, which is 
suggested by the vagueness of the expression. To understand what 
it meant to St Paul’s mind we must look at the contexts in which 
he uses it. 

Leaving the present passage to the last, we begin withi 20: after 
the Resurrection God ‘ seated Christ at His right hand in the heavenly 
sphere, above every principality and authority and power and 
dominion, and every name that is named not only in this world but 
also in that which is to come’. Thus ‘the heavenly sphere’ is 
regarded as the sphere of all the ruling forces of the universe. The 
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highest place therein is described in Old Testament language as Ps. cx 1 
‘God’s right hand’. There Christ is seated above all conceivable rivals. + 

We are not told whether the powers here spoken of are powers of 
good or powers of evil. The Psalm might suggest that the latter 

are at least included: ‘Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make 

Thine enemies Thy footstool’. But St Paul’s point is, as in y 
Phil. ii 10, simply the supremacy of Christ over all other powers. 

<-In ii 6 we have the surprising statement that the position of 
Christ in this respect is also oursin Him. ‘He raised us together 
and seated us together in the heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus; that 
He might display in the ages that are coming the surpassing riches 
of His grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

In iii 10 we read: ‘ that there might now be made known to the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly sphere by means of the 
Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. St Paul is here speaking 
of his special mission to the Gentiles as belonging to the great 
mystery or secret of God’s dealings throughout the ages: there are 
powers in the heavenly sphere who are learning the purpose of God 
through the history of the Church. " 

The last passage is perhaps the most remarkable: ‘We have not vi 12 
to wrestle against blood and flesh, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness in the heavenly 
sphere’. Our foe, to meet whom we need the very ‘armour of 
God’, is no material foe: it is a spiritual foe, a foe who 
attacks and must be fought ‘in the heavenly sphere’.-| We are 
reminded of Satan standing among the sons of God and accusing Jobi6 
Job. We are reminded again of the scene in the Apocalypse: 
‘there was war in heaven, Michael and his angels, to fight against Apoe. xii7 
the dragon : and the dragon fought, and his angels’, 

We now return to our passage: ‘Blessed be God... who hath i 3 
blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly sphere’. 

v The heavenly sphere, then, is the sphere of spiritual activities: “ 
that immaterial region, the ‘unseen universe’, which lies behind the 
world of sense. In it great forces are at work: forces which are con- 
ceived of as having an order and constitution of their own; as having 
in part transgressed against that order, and so having become dis- 
ordered : forces which in part are opposed to us and wrestle against 
us: forces, again, which take an intelligent interest in the purpose 
of God with His world, and for which the story of man is an 
object-lesson in the many-sided wisdom of God: forces, over all of 
which, be they evil or be they good, Christ is enthroned, and we in 
Him. d 
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We may call to our aid one other passage to illustrate all this. 
‘The things in the heavens’, as well as ‘the things on earth’, are 
to be summed up—to be gathered up in one—in the Christ 
(i 10). Or, as the parallel passage, Col. i 20, puts it: ‘It pleased 
God to reconcile all things through Christ unto Himself, setting 
them at peace by the blood of the cross, whether they be the things 
on earth or the things in the heavens’. That is as much as to say, 
‘The things in the heavens’ were out of gear, as well as ‘the things 
on earth’. ¥ And so St Paul’s Gospel widens out into a Gospel of the 
Universe: the heavens as well as the earth are in some mysterious 
manner brought within its scope. 

It is important that we should understand this point of view. 
‘Heaven’ to us has come to mean a future state of perfect bliss. 
But, to St Paul’s mind, ‘in the heavenly sphere’ the very same 
struggle is going on which vexes us on earth. Only with this 
difference : there Christ is already enthroned, and we by representa- 
tion are enthroned with Him. + 

In other words, St Paul warns us from the beginning that he 
takes a supra-sensual view of human life. He cannot rest in the 
‘things seen’: they are not the eternal, the real things: they are 
but things as they seem, not things as they are: they are things 
‘for a time’ (zpdécxaipa), not things ‘for ever’ (aiwva). 


The third important phrase which meets us on the threshold of 
the epistle is the phrase ‘in Christ’. It is characteristically Pauline. 
It is not, of course, confined to this epistle, but it is specially 
frequent here. 

A word must first of all be said as to the two forms in which 
St Paul uses the name ‘Christ’. It is found sometimes with and 
sometimes without the definite article. The distinction which is 
thus introduced cannot always be pressed: but, speaking generally, 
we may say that in the first case we have a title, in the second a 
proper name: in other words, the first form lays emphasis on the 
Office held, the second on the Person who holds it. 

In the present passage, in speaking of the blessing wherewith 
God has blessed us, St Paul points to Christ as the Person in whom 
we have that blessing—‘in Christ’. Below, in speaking more 
broadly of the purpose of God for the universe, he lays the stress 
upon the Office of the Messiah—‘to gather up in one all things in 
the Christ’. But it is possible that in many cases the choice be- 
tween the two forms was determined simply by the consideration of 
euphony. 

The Messiah was the hope of the Jewish nation. Their expecta- 
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tion for the future was summed up in Him. He was the Chosen, 
the Beloved, the Anointed of God; the ideal King in whom the 
nation’s destiny was to be fulfilled. 

The Life and Death of Jesus were in strange contrast to the 
general Messianic expectation. The Resurrection and Ascension 
restored the failing hope of His immediate followers, and at the 
same time helped to translate it to a more spiritual region. They 
revealed the earthly Jesus as the heavenly Christ. 

To St Paul ‘Jesus’ was preeminently ‘the Christ’. Very rarely 
does he use the name ‘Jesus’ without linking it with the name or 
the title ‘Christ’: perhaps, indeed, only where some special reference 
is intended to the earthly Life. So, for example, he speaks of ‘the 2Cor.iv1o 
dying of Jesus’: and, in contrasting the earthly humiliation with 
the heavenly exaltation which followed it, he says: ‘that in the Phil.iirof. 
name of Jesus every knee should bow,...and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lorp’. 

If the primary thought of the Messiah is a hope for the Jewish 
people, St Paul’s Gospel further proclaims Him to be the hope of 
the world of men, the hope even of the entire universe. That the 
Christ was the Christ of the Gentile, as well as of the Jew, was the 
special message which he had been called to announce—‘to bring as iii 8 
a gospel to the Gentiles the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. 
This was the mystery, or secret of God, long hidden, now revealed : 
as he says to the Colossians: ‘God willed to make known what is Col. i 27 
the wealth of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which 
is Christ in you’—you Gentiles—‘ the hope of glory’. 

That ‘the Christ’ to so large an extent takes the place of ‘Jesus’ 
in St Paul’s thought is highly significant, and explains much that 
seems to call for explanation. It explains the fact that St Paul 
dwells so little on the earthly Life and the spoken Words of the 
Lord. He cannot have been ignorant of or indifferent to the great 
story which for us is recorded in the Gospels. Yet he scarcely 
touches any part of it, save the facts that Jesus was crucified, that 
He died and was buried, that He rose and ascended. Of the 
miracles which He wrought we hear nothing ; of the miracle which 
attended His birth into the world we hear nothing. Of the struggles 
with the Pharisees, of the training of the Twelve, of the discourses 
to them and to the multitudes, he tells us nothing. It is a solitary 
exception when, as it were incidentally, he is led by a particular 
necessity to relate the institution of the Eucharist. 

It cannot have been that these things were of small moment in 
his eyes. He must have known at least most of them, and have 
valued them. But he had a message peculiarly his own: and that Y 
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message dealt not with the earthly Jesus, so much as with the 
heavenly Christ. ‘In the heavenly sphere’ his message lies. ‘Hence- 


2 Cor. v 16 forth’, he says, ‘know we no man after the flesh: yea, if we have 


known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him (so) 
no more’. The Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension—these are 
to him the important moments of the life of Christ; they are the 
ladder that leads upwards from ‘Christ after the flesh’ to ‘Christ 
in the heavenly sphere’—the exalted, the glorified, the reigning 
Christ ; the Christ yet to be manifested as the consummation of the 
purpose of God. And if St Paul looked beyond the earthly life of 
the Lord in one direction, he looked beyond it also in another. To 


\, his thought ‘the Christ’ does not begin with the historical ‘Jesus’. 


The Christ is eternal in the past as well as in the future. The 
earthly life of Jesus is a kind of middle point, a stage of humiliation 


2Cor.viiig for a time. ‘Being rich, He became poor’; ‘being in the form of 
Phil. ii6f. God...He humbled Himself, taking the form of a servant, coming 


Acts ix 5 


Acts ix 22 


to be in the likeness of men’. That stage of humiliation is past: 
‘God hath highly exalted Him’: we fix our gaze now on ‘Jesus 
Christ’ ascended and enthroned. 

‘We may not, indeed, think that ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’ can 
ever in any way be separated: St Paul’s frequent combination of 
the two names is a witness against such a separation. Yet there 
are two aspects: and it is the heavenly aspect that predominates 
in the thought of St Paul. 

It is instructive in this connexion to compare the narrative of 
St Paul’s conversion with the account that immediately follows of 
his first preaching. It was ‘Jesus’ who appeared to him in the 
way: ‘Who art thou, Lord?...I am Jesus’. He had always looked 
for the Messiah: he was to be taught that in Jesus the Messiah 
had come. The lesson was learned; and we read: ‘Saul waxed 
strong the more, and confounded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, 
proving that this was the Christ’. He had seen Jesus, risen and 
exalted: he knew Him henceforth as the Christ. 

V We observe, then, that the conception which the phrase ‘in 
Christ’ implies belongs to the same supra-sensual region of ideas to 
which the two preceding phrases testify. The mystical union or 
identification which it asserts is asserted as a relation, not to 
‘ Jesus’ —the name more distinctive of the earthly Life—but to ‘the 
Christ’ as risen and exalted. ¥ 

The significance of the relation to Christ, as indicated by the 
preposition ‘in’, and the issues of that relation, are matters on 
which light will be thrown as we proceed with the study of the 
epistle. But it is important to note at the outset how much is 
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summed up in this brief phrase, and how prominent a position it 
holds in St Paul’s thought. 

vIn Christ, the eternal Christ, who suffered, rose, ascended, who 
is seated now at God’s right hand supreme over all the forces of the 
universe: in Christ, in the heavenly sphere wherein He now abides, 
in the region of spiritual activities, all spiritual blessing is ours: in 


Christ God has blessed us; blessed be God. + 


In the verses which follow (4—14) we have an amplification of 
the thoughts of v. 3, and especially of the phrase ‘in Christ’. This 
amplification is introduced by the words ‘ according as’. 

And first St Paul declares that the blessing wherewith God hath 
blessed us is no new departure in the Divine counsels. It is in 
harmony with an eternal design which has marked us out as the 


recipients of this blessing: ‘according as He hath chosen us in Him i 


before the foundation of the world’. 

~ ‘ He hath chosen us’ or ‘elected us’. Election is a term which 
suggests at once so much of controversy, that it may be well to lay 
emphasis on its primary sense by substituting, for the moment, a 
word of the same meaning, but less trammelled by associations— 
the word ‘selection’. 

~ The thought that God in His dealings with men proceeds by the 
method of selection was not new to St Paul. The whole of the 
Old Testament was an affirmation of this principle. He himself 
from his earliest days had learned to cherish as his proudest posses- 
sion the fact that he was included in the Divine Selection. He 
was a member of the People whom God had in Abraham selected 
for peculiar blessing. ~” 

The Divine Selection of the Hebrew People to hold a privileged 
position, their ready recognition of that position and their selfish 
abuse of it, the persistent assertion of it by the Prophets as the 
ground of national amendment—this is the very theme of the Old 
Testament scriptures. It is on account of this, above all, that the 
Christian Church can never afford to part with them. Only as we 
hold the Old Testament in our hands can we hope to interpret the 
New Testament, and especially the writings of St Paul. Only the 
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history of the ancient Israel can teach us the meaning of the new Gal. vi 16 


‘Israel of God’. 

~ No new departure in principle was made by Christianity. Its 
very name of the New Covenant declares that God’s method is still 
the sarae. Only the application of it has been extended: the area 
of selection has been enlarged. A new People has been founded, a 
People not limited by geographical or by racial boundaries: but 
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still a People, a Selected People—even as to-day we teach the 
Christian child to say: ‘The Holy Ghost, which sanctifieth me and 
all the Elect People of God’. ” 

God, then, says St Paul, selected us to be the recipients of the 
distinctive spiritual blessing of the New Covenant. It is in accord- 
ance with this Selection that He has blessed us. 

The Selection was made ‘in Christ before the foundation of 
the world’. That is to say, in eternity it is not new; though in 
time it appears as new. In time it appears as later than the 
Selection of the Hebrew People, and as an extension and develop- 
ment of that Selection. But it is an eternal Selection, indepen- 
dent of time; or, as St Paul puts it, ‘before the foundation of the 
world’. 

Here we must ask: Whom. does St Paul regard as the objects 
of the Divine Selection? He says: ‘Blessed be God...who hath 
blessed us...according as He hath selected us...before the foundation 
of the world’, What does he mean by the word ‘us’? 

The natural and obvious interpretation is that he means to 
include at least himself and those to whom he writes. He has 
spoken so far of no others. Later on he will distinguish two great 
classes, both included in the Selection, of whom he has certain 
special things to say. But at present he has no division or dis- 
tinction. He may mean to include more: he can scarcely mean to 
include less than himself and the readers whom he addresses. 

It has been said that in the word ‘us’ we have ‘the language 
of charity’, which includes certain individuals whom a stricter use 
of terms would have excluded. That is to say, not all the members 
of all the Churches to whom the letter was to go were in fact 
included in the Divine Selection. 

To this we may reply: (1) Nowhere in the epistle does St Paul 
suggest that any individual among those whom he addresses either 
is or may be excluded from this Selection. 

(2) Unworthy individuals there undoubtedly were: but his 
appeal to them is based on the very fact of their Selection by God; 
‘I beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye 
have been called’. 

’ The Old Testament helps us again here. Among the Selected 
People were many unworthy individuals. This unworthiness did 
not exclude them from the Divine Selection. On the contrary, the 
Prophets made their privileged position the ground of an appeal to 
them. 

Moreover, just as the Prophets looked more to the whole than 
to the parts, so St Paul is dominated by the thought of the whole, 
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and of God’s purpose with the whole. It is a new Israel that 
Christ has founded—a People of privilege. We are apt so far to 
forget this, as to regard St Paul mainly as the Apostle of individu- 
ality. But in the destiny of the individual as an individual he shews 
strangely little interest—strangely, I say, in comparison with the 
prevailing thought of later times; though not strangely, in the 
light of his own past history as a member of a Selected People. - 
We take it, then, that by the word ‘us’ St Paul means to 


include all those Christians to whom he intended his letter to come.’ 


It is reasonable to suppose further that he would have allowed his 
language to cover all members of the Christian Church every- 
where. 

The one doubt which may fairly be raised is whether the later 
phrase of v. 12, ‘we who have been the first to hope in Christ’, 
should be taken as limiting the meaning of ‘us’ in the earlier 
verses. This phrase we must discuss presently: but meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where some of the same statements are made (compare 
especially Eph. i 6, 7 with Col. i 13, 14), has no such limitation, 
and quite clearly includes the Gentiles to whom he was writing. 
We may therefore believe that here too the Gentile Christians are 
included, up to the point at which the Apostle definitely makes 
statements specially belonging to the Christian Jew. 

‘The aim of the Divine Selection is plainly stated in the words, 


‘that we should be holy and blameless before Him in love’. Thei 


phrase ‘in love’ must be joined with the preceding words, not with 
those that follow ; although the latter collocation has some ancient 
interpreters in its favour. x For (1) the same phrase occurs five 
times more in the epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2), and always in 
the sense of the Christian virtue of love—not of the Divine love 
towards man: and (2) here it stands as the climax of the Divine 
intention. \ Love is the response for which the Divine grace looks ; 
and the proof that it is not bestowed in vain. On our side the 
result aimed at is ‘love’: just as on God’s side it is ‘the praise of 
the glory of His grace’. x 


4 ‘Having fore-ordained us unto the adoption of sons through 
_Jesus Christ unto Himself’. The sonship of Man to God is implied, 
but not expressed, in the Old Testament. In the light of the later 
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revelation it is seen to be involved in the creation of Man in the Gen.i26f. 
Divine image, by which a relationship is established to which appeal Gen. ix 6 
can be made even after the Fall. In amore special sense God is a Jer. xxxig 
Father to Israel, and Israel is the son of God. But sonship in the Ex. iv 22 
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completest sense could not be proclaimed before the manifestation 
of the Divine Son in the flesh. He is at once the ideal Man and 
the Image of God. In Him the sonship of Man to God finds its 
realisation. Those who have been ‘selected in Him’ are possessed 
of this sonship, not as of natural right, but as by adoption. Hence 
‘the adoption of sons’ is the distinctive privilege of the New 
Covenant in Christ. x 

The doctrine of Adoption is not antagonistic to the doctrine of 
the universal sonship of Man to God. It is on the contrary in the 
closest relation to it. It is the Divine method of its actualisation. 
The sonship of creation is through Christ, no less truly than the 
sonship of adoption. Man is created in Christ: but the Selected 
People are brought more immediately than others into relation with 
Christ, and through Christ with the Father. 

‘According to the good pleasure of His will’. Ultimately, the 
power that rules the universe is the will of God. ‘It pleased His 
will’: we cannot, and we need not, get behind that. 

‘To the praise of the glory of His grace’. This is the ordained 
issue: God’s free favour to Man is to be gloriously manifested, that 
it may be eternally praised. 

Grace’ is too great a word with St Paul to be mentioned and 
allowed to pass, It will, as we shall see, carry his thought further. 
But first he will emphasise the channel by which it reaches us: 
‘His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the Beloved’. 
If ‘the Beloved’ is a Messianic title, yet it is not used here without 
a reference to its literal meaning. In the parallel passage in 
Col. i 13 we have ‘the Son of His love’. Just as in the Son, who 
is Son in a peculiar sense, we have the adoption of sons: so in the 
Beloved, who is loved with a peculiar love, the grace of God is 
graciously bestowed on us. « 


To sum up wv. 3—6: The blessing, for which we bless God, is 


of a spiritual nature, in the heavenly sphere, in the exalted Christ. 


It is in accordance with an eternal choice, whereby God has 
selected us in Christ. Its goal, so far as we are concerned, is the 
fulness of all virtues, love. It includes an adoption through Jesus 
Christ to a Divine sonship. Its motive lies far back in the will of . 
God. Its contemplated issue in the Divine counsel is that God’s 
grace, freely bestowed on us in His Well-beloved, should be gloriously 
manifested and eternally praised. 


It is noteworthy that up to this point there has been no 
reference of any kind to sin: nor, with the exception of a passing 
notice of the fact that it has been put out of the way, is there any 
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allusion to it in the whole of the remainder of this chapter. We 
are taken in these verses into the eternal counsels of God. Sin, 
here as elsewhere in St Paul’s teaching, appears as an interloper. 
It comes in to hinder the progress of the Divine Purpose; to check 
it, but not to change it. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 
x that the grace of God comes to Man in Christ simply on account of a 
necessity introduced by sin. Sin indeed has served to magnify the 
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grace of God: ‘where sin hath abounded, grace hath yet more Rom. v 20 


abounded’. But the free favour which God has bestowed on the 
Selected People in Christ is a part of the eternal Purpose, prior to 
the entrance of sin. There is good reason to believe that the Incar- 
nation is not a mere consequence of the Fall, though the painful 
conditions of the Incarnation were the direct result of the Fall. 
And we may perhaps no less justly hold that the education of the 
human race by the method of Selection must likewise have been 
necessary, even if Man had not sinned at all. 

But the mention of ‘grace’ leads St Paul on to’ speak of the 
peculiar glory of grace, on which he has so often dwelt. Grace is 
above all grace in baffling sin. 


‘In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness i 


of trespasses’. We must again bear in mind St Paul’s Jewish 
training, if we are to understand his thought. This is especially 
necessary, where, as here, the terms which he employs have become 
very familiar to us. , 

‘ Redemption’. ¥ God is often spoken of in the Old Testament as 
the Redeemer of His People Israel. The first great Redemption, 
typical of all the rest and frequently referred to as such by the 
Prophets, was the emancipation of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. 
With this the history of Israel, as a People, and not now a family 
merely, began. A new Redemption, or Emancipation, initiates the 
history of the New People. 

‘Through His blood’. These words would be scarcely intel- 
ligible if we had not the Old Testament. To the Jewish mind 


‘blood’ was not merely—nor even chiefly—the life-current flowing Gen. iy 10 


in the veins of the living: it was especially the life poured out in 
death; and yet more particularly in its religious aspect it was 
the symbol of sacrificial death. The passover lamb whose blood 
was sprinkled on the lintel and doorposts was the most striking 
feature of the Redemption from Egypt. The sacrificial blood of the 


Mosaic ritual was the condition of the remission of sins: ‘without Heb. ix 22 


blood-shedding no forgiveness takes place’. 
The New Covenant is the consummation of the Old. The 
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Redemption is through the blood of Christ, and it includes ‘the 
Sorgiveness of trespasses’. + 

‘ According to the riches of His grace’. The mention of ‘grace’ 
had led to the thought of its triumph over sin: and this in turn 
leads back to a further and fuller mention of ‘ grace’. 

‘His grace which He hath made to abound towards us in all 
wisdom and prudence’. The last words help to define the grace 
in another way: among its consequences for us are ‘wisdom and 
prudence’. Wisdom is the knowledge which sees into the heart 
of things, which knows them as they really are. Prudence is 
the understanding which leads to right action. Wisdom, as it is 
set before us in the Sapiential books of the Old Testament, includes 
both these ideas: but with St Paul Wisdom belongs specially to 
the region of the Mystery and its Revelation. 

The great stress laid by St Paul on Wisdom in his later letters 
calls for some notice. In writing to the Corinthians at an earlier 
period he had found it necessary to check their enthusiasm about 
what they called Wisdom—an intellectual subtlety which bred 
conceit in individuals and, as a consequence, divisions in the 
Christian Society. He had refused to minister to their appetite for 
this kind of mental entertainment. He contrasted their anxiety for 
Wisdom with the plainness of his preaching. He was forced into 
an extreme position: he would not communicate to them in their 
carnal state of division and strife his own knowledge of the deeper 
things of God. But at the same time he declared that he had 
a Wisdom which belonged not to babes, but to grown men1. 
And it is this Wisdom which we have in the present Epistle. It 


1 Cor. ii7 deals as St Paul had said with ‘a mystery’: it is a Wisdom long 


ig 


hidden but now revealed. 


‘Having made known to us the mystery of His will’. This 
together with what follows, to the end of v. 10, is explanatory of 
the preceding statement. ‘God hath made grace to abound toward 
us in all wisdom and prudence, in that He hath made known to us 
the mystery of His will’. 

‘The mystery’ or ‘secret’. It is tempting to regard St Paul’s 
employment of the word ‘mystery’ as one of the instances in which 
he has borrowed a term from popular Greek phraseology and has 
lifted it into the highest region of thought. The word was every- 
where current in the Greek religious world. "When the old national 


1 Contrast 1 Cor. ii 1, 2 with id. this subject (Prolegg. to Romans and 
ii 6, 7: and see Dr Hort’s words on Ephesians, 180 ff.). 
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spirit died out in Greece, the national religious life died with it, and 
the ancient national cults lost their hold on the people. About the 
same time there came into prominence all over the Greek world 
another form of religious worship, not so much public and national 
as private and individualistic. It had many shapes, and borrowed 
much from Eastern sources. Its aim was the purification of indi- 
vidual lives ; and its methods were (1) the promise of a future life, 
and (2) the institution of rites of purification followed by initiation 
into a secret religious lore. With some of the mysteries much that 
was abominable was connected: but the ideals which some at least 
of them proclaimed were lofty. The true secret of divine things 
could only be revealed to those who passed through long stages of 
purification, and who pledged themselves never to disclose ‘the 
mysteries’ which they had been taught. 

The ‘mystery’, of which St Paul speaks, is the secret of God’s 
dealing with the world: and it is a secret which is revealed to such 
as have been specially prepared to receive it. But here—so far at 
any rate as St Paul’s writings are concerned’—the parallel with 
the Greek mysteries ends. For the Secret of God has been pub 
lished in Christ. There is now no bar to its declaration. St Paul 
has been appointed a steward of it, to expound it as containing the 
interpretation of all human life. 

As a matter of fact the word has come to St Paul from a wholly 
different source. We now know that it was used of secrets which 
belong to God and are revealed by Him to men, not only in the 
Book of Daniel, but also in a book which presents many parallels to 
the Book of Daniel, and which just failed, when that book just 
succeeded, in obtaining a place within the Jewish canon. Portions 
of the long lost Greek of the Book of Enoch have recently been 
restored to us, and we find that the word ‘mystery’ is used in 
it again and again of divine secrets which have rightly or wrongly 
come to the knowledge of men. And even apart from this particu- 
lar book, we have ample evidence for this usage in the Greek-speak- 
ing circles of Judaism. The word, with its correlative ‘revelation’, 
was at hand in the region of the Apostle’s own Jewish training, 
and we need not seek a heathen origin for his use of it*. 


‘ According to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Him, 
for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather up in one all 


1 With later parallels to the Greek 2 See the detached note on the 
mysteries in the rites of the Christian meaning of pvorijpiov. 
Church we are not here concerned. 
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things in Christ.’ This is a description in the broadest terms of 
the scope and contents of the Divine Secret. 

‘For dispensation in the fulness of the times’. The similar 
language of iii 9 is the best comment on this passage. The Apostle 
declares there that it is his mission to shew ‘what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God who 
created all things’. The Creator of the universe has a Purpose in 
regard to it—‘an eternal purpose which He hath purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. The secret of it has been hidden in God until 
now. The ‘dispensation’ or ‘working out’ of that secret Purpose 
is a matter on which St Paul claims to speak by revelation. 

‘ Dispensation’ is here used in its wider sense, not of household 
management, which is its primary meaning, but of carrying into 
effect a design. The word must be taken with the foregoing phrase 
‘the mystery of His will’; and we may paraphrase, ‘to carry it out 
in the fulness of the times’. The thought is not of ‘a Dispensation’, 
as though one of several Dispensations: but simply of the ‘ carrying 
out’ of the secret Purpose of God. 

That secret Purpose is summarised in the words, ‘to gather up 
in one all things in Christ’. 

‘To gather up in one’. As the total is the result of the 
addition of all the separate factors, as the summary presents in 
one view the details of a complicated argument—these are the 
metaphors suggested by the Apostle’s word—so in the Divine 
counsels Christ is the Sum of all things. 

‘All things’. The definite article of the Greek cannot be 
represented in English: but it helps to give the idea that ‘all 
things’ are regarded as a whole, as when we speak of ‘the 
universe’: compare Col. i 17 and Heb. i 3. 

V ‘In Christ’. The Greek has the definite article here also: for 
the stress is laid not on the individual personality, but rather on the 
Messianic office. The Messiah summed up the Ancient People: 
St Paul proclaims that He sums up the Universe. 

The contrast between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ was the 
foundation of most of the early Greek philosophical systems. 
‘The many ’—the variety of objects of sense—was the result of 
a breaking up of the primal ‘one’. ‘The many’ constituted im- 
perfection: ‘the one’ was the ideal perfection. The philosopher 
could look beyond ‘the many’ to ‘the one’—the absolute and alone 
existent ‘one’. 

There is something akin to this here. The variety of the 
universe, with its discordances and confusions, has a principle 
of unity. ‘In Christ’, says St Paul in Col. i 17, ‘all things consist’ ; 
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in Him, that is, they have their principle of cohesion and unity: 

even as ‘through Him and unto Him they have been created’. Col. i 16 
If confusion has entered, it is not of the nature of things, and it is 

not to be eternal. In the issue the true unity will be asserted and 
manifested. ‘The mystery of the will of God’ is the Divine 
determination ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ’. + 


St Paul has thus been led on past the method of God’s working 
to the issue of God’s working. He has told us the purpose of the 
Divine Selection. It is not simply, or mainly, the blessing of the 
Selected People. It is the blessing of the Universe. 

It is worth while to note how entirely this is in harmony with 
the lesson of the Old Testament, though it far transcends that 
earlier teaching. Abraham was chosen for peculiar blessing: but 
at the moment of his call it was said to him: ‘in thee shall all Gen. xii 3 
families of the earth be blessed’. And to take but two of the later 
utterances, we may recall the warning of Ezekiel: ‘I do not this Ezek. 
for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for Mine holy name’s sake... ¥**¥i 22 
and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord’; and the familiar 
words of the Psalm: ‘O let the nations rejoice and be glad: for Ps, Ixvii 
Thou shalt judge the folk [the chosen people] righteously, and + 7 
govern the nations upon earth...God shall bless us: and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear Him’. 

It was the failure to recognise this mission to bless the whole 
world that was the ‘great refusal’ of Judaism. A like failure to 
grasp the truth that it is the mission of Christianity to sanctify the 
whole of human experience has blighted the Church of Christ again ~ 
and again. Out of that failure it is the purpose of St Paul’s greatest 
epistle to lift us to-day. 

For the Christian hope is an unbounded hope of universal good. 
Tt has two stages of its realisation, an intermediate and a final 
stage: the intermediate stage is the hope of blessing for the Selected 
People; the final stage is the hope of blessing for the Universe— 
‘the gathering up in one of all things in Christ, things in heaven 
and things upon the earth’. 


Without attempting to analyse this burst of living praise, we vv. 3—10 
yet may notice that there is a certain orderliness in the Apostle’s 
enthusiasm. The fulness of ‘spiritual blessing’ of v. 3 is expounded 
under five great heads: Election, v. 4; Adoption, v. 5; Redemp- 
tion, v. 7; Wisdom, v. 8; Consummation, wv. Io. 

We might have expected him at last to stay his pen. He has 
reached forward and upward to the sublimest exposition ever framed 
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of the ultimate Purpose of God. His doxology might seem to have 
gained its fitting close. But St Paul is always intensely practical, 
and at once he is back with his readers in the actual world. Jew 
and Gentile are among the obstinate facts of his day. May it not 
be thought by some that he has been painting all along the glowing 
picture of the Jew’s hope in his Jewish Messiah ? 

It is plain, at any rate, that he desires at once to recognise the 
place of Jew and Gentile alike in the new economy. So without a 
break he proceeds: ‘in Him, in whom also we have been chosen as 
God’s portion, having been foreordained...that we should be to the 
praise of His glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; im 
whom ye also...’. 

‘We have been chosen as God’s portion’; that is, assigned by God 
to Himself as His own lot and portion. Underneath the phrase 
lies the thought of Israel’s peculiar position among the nations. 
Compare the words of the great song in Deut. xxxii 8 ff: 

When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 

When He separated the children of men, 

He set the bounds of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israel. 

For the Lord’s portion is His people; 

Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste howling wilderness; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 

He kept him as the apple of His eye. 


The prophet Zechariah foresaw the realisation of this once more in 
the future: ‘The Lord shall inherit Judah as His portion in the 
holy land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem’, 

To St Paul the fulfilment has come. In the dispensation of 
the mystery of God’s will, he says, this peculiar position is ours: 
‘we have been chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained 


according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things according 


to the counsel of His will’. 


Thus far no word of limitation has occurred: but now at once 
the first of two classes is marked out: ‘that we should be to the 
praise of His glory’—we, ‘who have been the first to hope in 
Christ’. 

The limiting phrase is capable of two explanations. It seems 
most natural to interpret it of the Christian Jews,—those members 
of the Jewish people who have recognised Jesus as their Messiah. 
Elsewhere the Apostle lays stress on the fact that Christ was first 
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preached to and accepted by Jews. The Jewish Christian had a 
distinct priority in time: indeed the first stage of the Christian 
Church was a strictly Jewish stage. St Paul recognises this, 
though he hastens at once to emphasise the inclusion of the Gentile 
Christians. It is ‘to the Jew first’—but only ‘first’: ‘to the Jew Rom. ii 10 
first, and to the Greek; for there is no respect of persons with God’. 

But it is also possible to render, ‘who aforetime hoped in the 
Christ’, and to refer the words to the Jewish people as such. This 
would be in harmony with such an expression as ‘For the hope of Acts xxviii 
Israel I am bound with this chain’. oe 

In either case, if for a moment he points to the Jewish priority, 
it is only as a priority in time; and his very object in mentioning it 
is to place beyond all question the fact that the Gentiles are no 
less certainly chosen of God. 

‘In whom ye also’. The main verb of this sentence is not easy i 13 
to find. It can hardly be ‘ye have been chosen as (God’s) portion’, 
supplied out of the former sentence: for the assignment to God is 
a part of the eternal purpose in Christ, and not a consequence of 
‘hearing’ and ‘believing’. It might be ‘ye hope’, supplied out of 
the preceding participle. But it is simpler to regard the sentence 
as broken, and taken up again with the words ‘in whom also’, 

‘In whom ye also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel 
of your salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been 
sealed with the holy Spirit of promise’. To the Jew came the 
message first: but to you it came as well. You too heard ‘the 
word of the truth’, the good news of a salvation which was yours 
as well as theirs. You heard, you believed; and, as if to remove all 
question and uncertainty, God set His seal on you. The order of 
the words in the original is striking: ‘Ye were sealed with the 
Spirit of the promise, the Holy (Spirit)’. Here again we have the 
expansion of an Old Testament thought. ‘To Abraham and his Gal. iii 16 
seed were the promises made’: but the ultimate purpose of God 
was ‘that upon the Gentiles should come the blessing of Abraham Gal. iii 14 
in Jesus Christ, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith’. ‘To you is the promise (of the Holy Spirit)’, says Acts ii 39 
St Peter on the Day of Pentecost, ‘and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call’. And 
when the Holy Spirit fell on the Gentiles at Caesarea he cried: 
‘Can any forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, Acts x 47 
seeing that they have received the Holy Spirit, even as we?’ 

The gift of the Spirit of the Promise was not only God’s 
authentication of the Gentile converts at the time, but their foretaste 
and their security of the fulness of blessing in the future. This is 
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expressed in two ways. First, by a metaphor from mercantile life. 
The Holy Spirit thus given is ‘the earnest of our inheritance’. ‘ The 
word arrhabén means, not a ‘pledge’ deposited for a time and ulti- 
mately to be claimed back, but an ‘earnest’, an instalment paid at 
once as a proof of the bona fides of the bargain. It is an actual 
portion of the whole which is hereafter to be paid in full.4 Secondly, 
‘ye have been sealed’, says the Apostle, ‘wnto the redemption of 
God’s own possession’. So later on, speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
he says: ‘in whom ye have been sealed unto the day of redemption’. 
The full emancipation of the People of God is still in the future. 

‘The redemption of God’s own possession’ is that ultimate 
emancipation by which God shall claim us finally as His ‘peculiar 
treasure.’ So the Septuagint rendered Mal. iii 17 ‘They shall be 
to me for a possession, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day which 
I make’; comp. 1 Pet. ii 9, ‘a people for God’s own possession’. 

It is noteworthy that St Paul is careful to employ in regard to 
the Gentiles the very terms—‘ promise’, ‘inheritance’, ‘ emancipa- 
tion’, ‘possession’—which were the familiar descriptions of the 
peculiar privilege of Israel. Moreover in the phrase ‘our inherit- 
ance’ he has suddenly changed back again from the second person 
to the first; thereby intimating that Jews and Gentiles are, to 
use a phrase which occurs later on, ‘co-heirs and concorporate and 
co-partakers of the promise’. 

At last the great doxology comes to its close with the repetition 
for the third time of the refrain, ‘to the praise of His glory’—words 
which recall to us the unfulfilled destiny of Israel, ‘that they might 
be unto Me for a people, and for a name, and for a praise, and for 
a glory: but they would not hear’. 


*S WHEREFORE I also, having heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, “cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers; 
“that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of Him; “the eyes of your heart being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His calling, 
what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, 
*and what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His 
strength, *which He hath wrought in Christ, im that He 
hath raised Him from the dead and seated Him at His right 
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hand in the heavenly places, above every principality and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come; ~and He hath put all things under His feet; and Him 
hath He given to be head over all things to the church, * which 
is His body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled. 


From doxology the Apostle passes to prayer. His prayer is 
introduced by expressions of thanksgiving, and it presently passes 
into a description of the supreme exaltation of the heavenly Christ, 
and of us in Him—for, though it is convenient to make a pause at 
the end of c. i, there is in fact no break at all until we reach ii r1. 


‘ Having heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and love unto alli 13 


the saints’, It is St Paul’s habit to open his epistles with words of 
thanksgiving and prayer; and as a rule his thanksgiving makes 
special reference to the ‘faith’ of those to whom he writes: some- 
times with ‘faith’ he couples ‘love’; and sometimes he completes 
the trinity of Christian graces by a mention of ‘hope’. Thus: 
(1) Rom. i 8: that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 
(2) 2 Thess. i 3: because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth. 
Philem. 5: hearing of thy love and faith which thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the saints. 
(3) 1 Thess. i 3: remembering without ceasing your work of 
Juith and labour of love and patience of hope, etc. 
Col. i 4, 5: having heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and 
the love which ye have toward all the saints, because of the 
hope, etc. 


‘I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my i 


prayers’. This ‘making mention’ is a frequent term in St Paul’s 
epistles (1 Thess. i 2, Rom. i 9, Philem. 4). We might suppose it to 
be a peculiarly Christian expression. But, like some other phrases 
in St Paul, it is an old expression of the religious life of the people, 
lifted up to its highest use. Thus in a papyrus letter in the British 
Museum, written in Egypt by a sister to her brother and dated 
July 24, 172 B.c., we read: ‘I continue praying to the gods for 
your welfare. I am well myself, and so is the child, and all in the 
house, continually making mention of you [i., no doubt, ‘in 
prayer’]. When I got your letter, immediately I thanked the gods 


for your welfare...’ Here are the very terms: ‘making mention’ 
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and ‘I thanked the gods’. And the language of many other letters 
bears this out. A frequently occurring phrase is, for example, 
this: ‘I make thy reverence to our lord Serapis’, St Paul, then, 
instead of praying to ‘our lord Serapis’, makes his request to ‘the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ’: instead of a conventional prayer 
for their health and welfare, he_prays for their spiritual enlighten- 
ment: and so what to others might have been a mere formula of 
correspondence becomes with him a vehicle of the highest thought 
of his epistle. 

His prayer is this: ‘that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom...that ye 
may know...’. 

It is to be noted that for the sake of emphasis the Apostle has 
resolved the combined title of v. 3, ‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. His prayer is directed to Him who is not only 
the Father of our Lord, but also our Father in the heavenly glory. 

With the title ‘the Father of glory’ we may compare on the one 
hand ‘the Father of mercies’; and on the other, ‘the God of 
glory’, ‘the Lord of glory’, and the remarkable expression of 
St James ‘our Lord Jesus Christ of glory’. Moreover, when after 
a long break the Apostle takes up his prayer again in iii 14, 
we find another emphatic expression: ‘I bow my knees to the 
Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’— 
an expression which may help to interpret ‘the Father of glory’ in 
this place. 

The prayer takes the form of a single definite request for a 
definite end: that ‘the Father...may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom...that ye may know’. The words are closely parallel to 
our Lord’s promise as given by St Luke: ‘The Father...will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. 

For note that it is a Spirit, that St Paul prays for. It is not 
an attitude of mind, as when we speak of ‘a teachable spirit’, In 
the New Testament the word ‘spirit’ is used in its strictest sense. 
All true wisdom comes from a Spirit, who dwells in us and teaches 
us. It is a teaching Spirit, rather than a teachable spirit, which 
the Apostle asks that they may have. 

In St John’s Gospel the personality of the Divine Teacher is) 
strongly emphasised: ‘The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send — 
in My name, He will teach you all things’; ‘When He, the Spirit | 
of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth’. There in the | 
Greek we have the definite article (76 aveta THs dAnOeias): here it 
is absent (rvetya codias). To attempt to make a distinction by 


1 See the detached note on current epistolary phrases. 
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inserting the indefinite article in English would perhaps be to go 
further than is warranted. There is, after all, but one ‘ Spirit of 
wisdom’ that can teach us. 

But a distinction may often be rightly drawn in the New 
Testament between the usage of the word with the definite article 
and its usage without it. With the article, very generally, the 
word indicates the personal Holy Spirit; while without it some 
special manifestation or bestowal of the Holy Spirit is signified. 
And this latter is clearly meant here. A special gift of the Spirit 
for a special purpose is the subject of St Paul’s request. 

The Spirit thus specially given will make them wise: He will 
come as the ‘Spirit of wisdom’. Yet more, as the ‘Spirit of 
revelation’ He will lift the veil, and shew them the secret of God. 

‘Revelation’—‘apocalypse’, or ‘unveiling’—is a word which is 
naturally used where any ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’ is in question. 
The Divine Secret needs a Divine Unveiling. So St Paul declares 


of himself: ‘by apocalypse was the mystery ’—by revelation was iii 3 


the secret—‘ made known unto me’. He prays that it may be so 
for those to whom he writes. In one sense it is true that a secret 
once published is thereafter but ‘an open secret’. But it is no less 
true that the Christian ‘mystery’ demands for its unveiling the 
perpetual intervention of the ‘Spirit of apocalypse’, 


‘In the knowledge of Him’: i.e. of ‘the God of our Lord Jesus i 


Christ, the Father of glory’: as such must He be recognised and 


known. And to this end ‘the eyes of their heart’ must be opened i 


and filled with light. The Divine illumination is no mere intellec- 
tual process: it begins with the heart, the seat of the affections 


and the will’. 


1 A striking illustration of the lan- 
guage of St Paul in this passage is to 
be found in 2 (4) Esdras xiv 22, 25: 
‘Tf I have found grace before thee, 
send the Holy Ghost (or, ‘a holy 
spirit’) into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world 
since the beginning...And he answered 
me,...I shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which shall 
not be put out, till the things be per- 
formed which thou shalt begin to 
write’. 

In this book, which is perhaps al- 
most contemporary with St Paul, there 
are two or three other verbal parallels 
which are worth noticing here: with 


‘the fulness of the times’ compare 2 (4) 
Esdr. iv. 37, ‘By measure hath He 
measured the times, and by number 
hath He numbered the times; and He 
doth not move nor stir them, until 
the said measure be fulfilled’: with 
‘the mystery’ compare xii 36, ‘ Thou 
only hast been made meet to know 
this secret of the Highest’ (comp. 
v. 38, x 38, xiv 3 ‘the secrets of the 
times’): with ‘ye were sealed’ com- 
pare perhaps vi 5, ‘Before they were 
sealed that have gathered faith for 
a treasure,’ and x 23, ‘And, which 
is the greatest [sorrow] of all, the seal 
of Sion hath now lost her honour’. 
See also below, p. 48. 
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‘That ye may know’. A threefold knowledge, embracing all 
eternity—the past, the future, and not least the present. 

(1) ‘ What is the hope of His calling’. Note that St Paul does 
not say ‘the hope of your calling’, ie. His calling of you: though 
that is included. The expression is wider: it is universal. We are 
taken back, as in the earlier verses of the chapter, to the great past 
of eternity, before the foundations of the world were laid. It is 
‘His calling’, in the fullest sense, that we need to understand. 
That ‘calling’ involves a ‘hope’, and we must learn to know 
what that hope is. It is a certain hope: for it rests on the very 
fact that the calling is God’s calling, and no weak wish of ours 


1Thes.v24 for better things. ‘Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will 
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do it’. 

(2) ‘What the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints’. This too they must know: the glory of the eternal future. 
Again, it is not ‘of your inheritance’—but something grander far. 
It is ‘His inheritance’; of which they are but a tiny, though a 
necessary, part. ‘The Lord’s portion is His people: Jacob is the 
lot of His inheritance’. 

(3) ‘And what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. 1 Not merely God’s calling in the past, and God’s 
inheritance in the future; but also God’s power in the present. Of 
the first two he has said much already: on the third he will now 
enlarge. And so he is led on, as it were by a word, to a vast 
expansion of his thought. 

This power is an extraordinary, a supernatural power. It is the 
very power that has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him at 
God’s right hand, and that makes Him now supreme over the uni- 
verse. This is the power that goes forth ‘to us-ward who believe’. 4 

‘According to the working of the might of His strength, which 
He hath wrought in Christ’. We have no words that fully represent 
the original of the phrase, ‘the working...which He hath wrought’. 
Both the noun and the verb are emphatic in themselves, and 
St Paul seldom employs them, except where he is speaking of some 
Divine activity’. ‘Might’, again, is an emphatic word, never used 
of mere human power in the New Testament. St Paul heaps word 
upon word (dvvapis, évépyera, Kpatos, icyvs) in his determination to 
emphasise the power of God that is at work in the lives of ‘them 
that believe’. 

‘In that He hath raised Him from the dead’. Compare Rom. 
viii 11, ‘If the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you...’ 


1 See the detached note on évepyety and its cognates. 
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‘And set Him at His right hand in the heavenly places’. The 
resurrection is a step in the path of exaltation. 

‘Above every principality and authority and power and dominion’. 
These titles St Paul uses as denoting familiar distinctions of spiritual 
forces. We have another list in Col. i 16: ‘Whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities’. Originally terms of 
Jewish speculation, they came in after times to play a large part in 
Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning them, 
both here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, is to emphasise the 
exaltation of Christ above them all. He closes the list with ‘every 
name that is named’, i.e. every title or dignity that has been or can 
be given as a designation of majesty. Compare Phil. ii 9, ‘the 
Name which is above every name’. 

’ That spiritual potencies are in the Apostle’s mind is clear from 
the phrase ‘in the heavenly sphere’, as we have already seen (above, 
on v. 3); and also from the added words ‘not only in this world 
(or age), but also in that which is to come’. ¥ 

Above all that anywhere is, anywhere can be—above all 
grades of dignity, real or imagined, good or evil, present or to 
come—the mighty power of God has exalted and enthroned the 
Christ. 

‘And He hath put all things under His feet’. Thus Christ has 
fulfilled in His own person the destiny of man: ‘Let them have 
dominion...’. The actual words are derived from the eighth Psalm : 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?...Thou hast put all things under his feet’. 
The best comment is Heb. ii 6—g. 

« ‘And Him hath He given to be head over all things to the church, 
which is His body’. When St Paul combats the spirit of jealousy 
and division in the Corinthian Church, he works out in detail the 
metaphor of the Body and its several parts. But he does not there 
speak of Christ as the Head. For not only does he point out the 
absurdity of the head’s saying to the feet, I have no need of you; 
but he also refers to the seeing, the hearing and the smelling, to 
which he could not well have alluded as separate functions, had he 
been thinking of Christ as the head. Indeed in that great passage 
Christ has, if possible, a more impressive position still: He is no 
part, but rather the whole of which the various members are parts: 
‘for as the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body being many are one body ; so also is the Christ’. 
This is in exact correspondence with the image employed by our 
Lord Himself: ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches’. “ That is to 
say, not ‘I am the trunk of the vine, and ye the branches growing 
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; out of the trunk’; but rather, ‘I am the living whole, ye are the 
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parts whose life is a life dependent on the whole’. 

Here however the Apostle approaches the consideration of 
Christ’s relation to the Church from a different side, and his lan- 
guage differs accordingly. He has begun with the exalted Christ ; 
and he has been led on to declare that the relation of the exalted 
Christ to His Church is that of the head to the body. 

‘ It is interesting to observe that later on, when he comes to ex- 
pound the details of human relationship as based on eternal truths, 
he says in the first place, ‘Let wives be subject to their own hus- 
bands as to the Lord; because the husband is head of the wife, as 
also Christ is head of the Church, Himself being saviour of the 
body’: but then, turning to the husbands, he drops the metaphor 
of headship, and bids them love their wives as their own bodies, 
following again the example of Christ in relation to His Church; 
and he cites the ideal of marriage as proclaimed at the creation of 
man, ‘the twain shall become one flesh’. Not headship here, but 
identity, is the relation in view. ‘This mystery’, he adds, ‘is a 
mighty one: but I speak (it) with reference to Christ and to the 
Church’. € 

Thus the two conceptions involve to St Paul’s mind no inherent 
contradiction. He passes easily from one to the other. Each in 
turn serves to bring out some side of the truth. 

Nor may we say that the headship of Christ is a new concep- 
tion, belonging only to the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians’. For in the same Epistle to the Corinthians in which 
he regards Christ as the whole Body of which Christians are the 
parts, he also says, ‘I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man (ie. her 
husband), and the head of Christ is God’. This is not quite the 
same thought as we have here; but it is closely parallel. 


We now come to what is perhaps the most remarkable expres- 
sion in the whole epistle. It is the phrase in which St Paul 
further describes the Church, which he has just declared to be 
Christ’s Body, as ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is being 
Sulfilled’. 

» When the Apostle thus speaks of the Church as the pleroma 
or fulness? of the Christ, and in the same breath speaks of the 
Christ as ‘being fulfilled’, he would appear to mean that in some 
mysterious sense the Church is that without which the Christ is 


1 Eph. i 22, iv 15, v 23; Col. i 18, ii 10, 19. 
2 See the detached note on m)rjpwua. 
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completeness, and destined in the purpose of God to find com- 
pleteness in the Church. 

This is a somewhat startling thought. Are we justified in 
thus giving to St Paul’s language what appears to be its obvious 
meaning ? 

-1. First, let us pay attention to the metaphor which has just 
been employed, and which leads directly up to this statement. 
Christ is the Head of the Church, which is His Body. Now, is 
it not true that in a certain sense the body is the pleroma or 
fulness of the head?+ Is the head complete without the body? 
Can we even think of a head as performing its functions without 
a body? In the sense then in which the body is the fulness 
or completion of the head, it is clear that St Paul can speak 
of the Church as the fulness or completion of the Christ. 

Even now, in the imperfect stage of the Church, we can see 
that this is true.” The Church is that through which Christ lives 
on and works on here below on earth.4 Jesus, the Christ incar- 
nate, is no longer on earth as He was. His feet and hands no 
longer move and work in our midst, as once they moved and 
wrought in Palestine. But St Paul affirms that He is not without 
feet and hands on earth: the Church is. His Body. v Through the 
Church, which St Paul refuses to think of as something separate 
from Him, He still lives and moves among men’. ¥ 

2. But, further, although he may make havoc of his meta- 
phors, St Paul will never let us forget that the relation of the 
Church to Christ is something even closer than that of a body 
to its head. In the present passage he has been describing the 
exalted Christ; and he asks, How does He in His supreme posi- 
tion of authority stand to the Church? He stands as Head to 
the Body. But this is never all the truth; and if we bear in 
mind St Paul’s further conception, in accordance with which the 
whole—Head and Body together—is the Christ, we get yet further 
help in our interpretation of the statement that the Church is the 
pleroma of the Christ. For it is plainer than ever that without 
the Church the Christ is incomplete: and as the Church grows 
towards completion, the Christ grows towards completion; the 
Christ, who in the Divine purpose must be ‘all in all’, ‘the Christ’ 
—if we may so use the language of our own great poet—‘ that 
is to be’. 

3. Again, this conception illuminates and in turn receives 


1 See the quotation from Clement of Alexandria on p. 140. 
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light from a remarkable passage in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
St Paul is there speaking of his own sufferings: he can even re- 
joice in them, he tells us. If the Church and the Christ are 
one, the suffering of the Church and the suffering of the Christ 
are also one. The Christ, then, has not suffered all that He is 
destined to suffer; for He goes on suffering in the sufferings of 
the Church. These sufferings of the Church have fallen with 
special heaviness on St Paul. He is filling up something of what 
is still to be filled up, if the sufferings are to be complete. So 
he says: ‘Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, and fill 
up in your stead the remainder (literally, ‘the deficits’) of the 
sufferings of the Christ in my flesh, on behalf of His Body, 
which is the Church’. Thus then the Church, the completion of 
the Christ, is destined to complete His sufferings; and St Paul 
rejoices that as a member of the Church he is allowed by God 
to do a large share of this in his own person on the Church’s 
behalf. The thought is astonishing; it could never have occurred 
to a less generous spirit than St Paul’s. It is of value to us 
here, as helping to show in one special direction how to St Paul’s 
mind the Christ in a true sense still waited for completion, and 
would find that completion only in the Church. 


St Paul, then, thinks of the Christ as in some sense still in- 
complete, and as moving towards completeness. The conception is 
difficult and mysterious no doubt; but the Apostle has given us 
abundant warning earlier in the epistle that he is dealing with 
no ordinary themes. He has already told us that the purpose 
of God is ‘to gather up in one all things in the Christ’. Until 
that great purpose is fully achieved, the Christ is not yet all 
that the Divine wisdom has determined that He shall be. He 
still waits for His completeness, His fulfilment. As that is 
being gradually worked out, the Christ is being completed, ‘being 
Sulfilled,’ 

By way of enhancing this ultimate completeness St Paul in- 
serts the adverbial phrase ‘all in all’, or, more literally, ‘all 
(things) in all (things)’, We feel its foree the more when we 
read the whole context, and observe that it comes as a climax 
after two previous declarations of supremacy over ‘all things’; 
‘He hath put all things under His feet; and Him hath He 
given to be head over all things to the Church, which is His 
Body, the fulness of Him who ail in all is being fulfilled’, And 
indeed immediately before this we read, ‘above every principality 
...and every name’. All conceivable fulness, a completeness which 
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sums up the universe, is predicated of the Christ as the issue of 


the Divine purpose. 


‘Through the Church’, as the Apostle will declare yet more iii 10 


explicitly further on, this Divine purpose is being worked out The 
Head finds completeness in the Body: the Church is the completion 
of the Christ: for the Christ is being ‘all in all fulfilled’, is moving 
towards a completeness absolute and all-inclusive’. 


1 Tt may be well here to note that 
the three great Versions of antiquity 
support the rendering of the pas- 
sage which is here given. The Latin 
Church, the early Syrian Church, and 
the Egyptian Church so understood 
the words: see the commentary ad 
loc. 

Of the Greek commentators two 
may be here quoted. 

Origen says (Cramer, Catena in 
Ephes. pp. 133 ff.; comp. Jerome 
ad loc.): 

“Now, we desire to know in what 
way the Church, being the Body of 
Christ, is the fulness of Him who all 
in all is being fulfilled ; and why it is 
not said ‘of Him who filleth (m\7- 
podvros) all in all,’ but who is Himself 
‘filled’ (or ‘fulfilled,’ sm)ypoupévov) : 
for it will seem as though it would 
have been more naturally said that 
Christ was He who filleth, and not He 
who is filled. For He Himself not 
only is the fulness of the Law, but 
also is of all fulnesses ever the fulness, 
since nothing comes to be full apart 
from Him. See, then, if this be not 
the answer; that inasmuch as, for the 
close relation and fellowship of the 
Son with reasonable beings, the Son 
of God is the fulness of all reasonable 
beings, so too He Himself takes as it 
were a fulness into Himself, being 
shown to be most full in regard to 
each of the blessed. And that what 
is said may be the plainer, conceive 
of a king as being filled with kingdom 
in respect of each of those who aug- 
ment his kingdom ; and being emptied 
thereof in the case of those wha 


revolt from their king. So nothing 
is more in harmony with the merciful 
kingdom of Christ, than each of those 
reasonable beings aided and perfected 
by Him, who help to fulfil that king- 
dom ; in that fleeing unto Him they 
help to fulfil His Body, which is in a 
manner empty, while it lacks those 
that are thus aided by Him. Where- 
fore Christ is fulfilled in all that come 
unto Him, whereas He is still lacking 
in respect of them before they have 
come,” 

The words of the great master are 
not always clear, but his illustration 
is a good one up to a certain point: 
and at least there is no doubt of what 
he thought the passage meant. 

Chrysostom, in his Commentary 
on the passage (Savile, ili 776), after 
expounding the Headship of Christ to 
His Body, says: 

“But, as though this were not 
enough to show the relation and close 
connexion, what says he? ‘The ful- 
ness’, he says, of Christ is the Church. 
For the fulness of the head is the 
body, and the fulness of the body is 
the head..,.‘The fulness’, he says: that 
is, just as the head is filled (or ful- 
filled) by the body. For the body is 
constituted of all its parts, and has 
need of each one....For if we be not 
many, and one a hand, another a foot, 
and another some other part, then 
the whole Body is not fulfilled. By 
means of all, then, His Body is ful- 
filled. Then the Head is fulfilled, 
then there comes to be a perfect Body, 
when we all together are knit and 
joined in one. Do you see the riches 
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The beginning of c. ii cannot be separated from the close of 
c. i. The Apostle has been led away to expound the mystery 
of the exalted Christ: but he comes quickly back to the actual 
persons to whom he is writing, and deals at some length with 
their relation to the exalted Christ. The transition is exactly 
parallel to that in v. 11, where from ‘the gathering up in one of 
the universe in the Christ’ he turns at once to speak of the relation 
of himself and of his readers to Christ—‘in whom also we...in whom 
ye also...’. 

It will be useful at this point to note the general construction of 
the first part of the epistle: 

(1) A Doxology—leading to ever-expanding thoughts of the 
purpose of God in Christ, and describing the relation of Jew and 
Gentile to that purpose (i 3—14). 

(2) A Prayer—leading to a preliminary exposition of the 
mystery of the exalted Christ (i 15-23), and then to a fuller 
discussion of the relation of Jew and Gentile to Him (ii 1—22). 

(3) ‘In iii 1 the Apostle recurs to the thought of his Prayer ; 
but at once breaks off to say more of the mystery, and of his own 
work in proclaiming it; and then (iii 14) returns to his Prayer, and 
closes it at last with a brief Doxology (iii 20, 21). 

We may now gather up the leading thoughts of i 1523, in 
order to grasp the connexion of this passage with what follows : 

‘T have heard of your faith (15): I thank God, and I pray (16) 
that you may have the true knowledge (17), the light which falls 
on the opened eye of the heart; that you may know the hope 
of God’s calling, the glory of God’s inheritance (18), the great- 
ness of God’s power: above all, the last of these as it bears 
upon ourselves (19). Judge what it is by looking at the exalted 
Christ: there you see it at work (20). God has raised Him, and 
exalted Him above every conceivable dignity of this world or 
the next (21). Thus supreme, He has further made Him Head 
of a Body (22), which in turn fulfils and completes Him; for to 
an absolute completeness He is still moving on (23)’. 

The grammatical construction was broken in v 22: from 
that point independent sentences follow one another, no longer 
subsidiary to the words ‘according to the working...which...’ of 
wv. 19, 20: 

The verb of our next sentence, which is simply added by a 
conjunction to those which precede, is long in coming; for once 


of the glory of the inheritance? Do power towards them that believe? Do 
you see the exceeding greatness of the you see the hope of the calling?” 
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more the construction is broken, to be picked up again in v. 5. 
We find the verb at last in‘ He hath quickened us together with 
Christ’. 

So that the line of thought is this: The power which the Apostle 
specially prays that they may know is the very power by which 
God has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him in the 
heavenly region (i 20), and also has quickened them (both Gentiles 
and Jews, as he breaks off to explain), and raised them, and 
seated them in the heavenly region in Christ (ii 5, 6). In the 
original the sequence is brought out clearly by the repetition of 
the verbs of i 20 in a compound form in ii 6. 


AND you, who were dead in your trespasses and sins, 
*wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the 
spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience ; 3wherein 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our 
flesh, doing the desires of our flesh and of owr minds, and were 
by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—*but God, being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
Seven though we were dead in trespasses hath quickened us 
together with Christ,—by grace ye are saved,—®and hath 
raised us together and seated us together in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: 7that in the ages to come He might 
shew forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. ®*For by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: 2 1s the gift of God: 9not of 
works, lest any man should boast. *°For we are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
afore prepared that we should walk in them. 


The grammatical construction is often broken in St Paul’s 
writings from a desire to clear up obscurities at once and to fore- 
stall possible misconceptions. His style reminds us of the freedom 
and rapidity of conversation: it hurries eagerly on, regardless of 
formal rules, inserting full explanations in a parenthesis, trusting 
to repetitions to restore the original connexion, and above all 
depending on emphasis to drive the meaning home. We have the 
less cause to be surprised at this freedom of composition, when we 
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remember that several of his epistles contain the clearest indi- 
cations that the Apostle’s practice was to dictate _His letters to an 
amanuensis’. Accordingly in many cases the force of a passage 
will most readily be felt when we read it rapidly or read it aloud. 

In the present instance the Apostle desires to work out a simple 
parallel. The mighty power of God, he would say, which raised 
Christ from the dead and seated Him in the heavenly region, has 
been at work in you as well. For you too were dead, and you too 
it has raised from the dead and seated with Christ in the heavenly 
places. But he breaks off in the middle to explain (1) in what 
sense he could speak of them as dead, and (2) that not only they, 
the Gentiles, were dead, but the Jews likewise. Quite similarly in 
i 13 he had broken off to say that not the Jews only had been taken 
as God’s portion, but they, the Gentiles, likewise. 


‘Dead in your trespasses and sins’: that is to say, you were 
dead, not with a physical death as Christ was, but with the death of 
sin ; dead while you lived, because you lived in sin. This state of 
death was the inevitable condition of those who had no life beyond 
the life of this world, which is dominated by death and the lords of 
death °*. 

* According to the course of this world’. The expression of the 
original is pleonastic. The Apostle might have said either ‘this 
age’, or ‘this world’. But for the sake of emphasis he says, in a 
phrase which we cannot use in English without ambiguity, ‘the 
age of this world’. ‘This age’ and ‘this world’ represent a single 
Hebrew phrase, which is often found in the Rabbinic writings, 
where it stands in contrast to ‘the age (or ‘ world’) to come’, that 
is to say, the age introduced by the advent of the Messiah. The 
contrast is not found in the canonical books of the Old Testament ; 
but it occurs frequently in 2 (4) Esdras. Thus we read: ‘The 
Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come 
for a few’. The same contrast is found in St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and we have had it already in this epistle*. 

St Paul is in agreement with contemporary Jewish thought in 
regarding ‘this age’ as evil and as transitory (see Gal. i 4, 1 Cor. 
vii 31). Instead of being ‘conformed’ to it, Christians are to be 
‘transfigured’ even now ‘by the renewing of their mind’. For them 


1 Compare e.g. Rom. xvi 22, 1 Cor. 3 See Eph. i 21, and the com- 
xvi 21, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17. mentary on that verse. Compare also 

2 On ‘life’ and ‘death’ in a spiritual 2 (4) Esdr. vi 9, ‘For Esau is the end 
sense see the striking wordsof Dr Hort of this world, and Jacob is the begin- 
(Hulsean Lectures, App. pp. 189ff.). ning of it that followeth’. 
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this ‘ world’ is already dead, having been itself ‘crucified’ in the Gal. vi 14’ 
crucifixion of Christ. 

‘ According to the prince of the power of the air’.. Here again 
the Apostle adopts the language of his contemporaries. It was the 
general belief of his time that through the Fall the whole world had 
become subject to evil spirits, who had their dwelling in the air, 
and were under the control of Satan as their prince. So in the 
New Testament itself we read of ‘the power of darkness’, in Col.i13_ 
contrast with the kingdom of Christ; of ‘the power of Satan’, and ee = Matt, 
even ‘the kingdom of Satan’; and Beelzebub is named as ‘the xii. 26; 
prince of the devils’. Later on in this epistle we have a further a 
description of ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’, who are called vi 12 
in a strange phrase ‘the world-rulers of this darkness’. 

This ‘ power (or ‘authority’) of the air’ is further described by 
a collective term as ‘the spirit that now worketh in the sons of ii2 
disobedience’. ‘The phrase is carefully chosen so as to suggest that 
the world-power as a whole stands in sharp contrast to God. It is 
‘a, spirit’, and it ‘worketh’—the same forcible word which has been i 11, 20 
used twice already of the Divine working. 

‘The sons of disobedience’ is a Hebraism. It recurs in v 6. 
Compare also Luke xvi 8, xx 34, ‘the sons of this world’ (or ‘age’): 
and contrast 1 Thess. v 5, ‘sons of light’ and ‘sons of day’. In 
rendering it into Greek the word ‘children’ is sometimes used 
instead of ‘sons’; as in ii 3 ‘children of wrath’, and vy 8 ‘ children 
of the light’: but the meaning is precisely the same. 


Lest the Gentiles should seem for a moment to be placed in a 
worse position than the Jews, St Paul breaks off to insert a guard- 
ing clause. We were all alike, he says, in this evil case. ‘ Wherein ii3 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of our flesh and of our minds’. 

Whether in Gentile or in Jew this lower life was hateful to 
God: it was a life of disobedience, and as such it incurred the 
Divine wrath. We ‘were by nature children of wrath, even as the 
rest’. 

‘Children of wrath’ is, as we have seen, an expression parallel 
to ‘sons of disobedience’. That the ‘wrath’ here spoken of must 
be the Divine wrath, and not human ‘ passion’, is made clear by a 
later passage, in which similar phraseology recurs: ‘on account v6 
of these things the wrath of God cometh upon the sons of dis- 
obedience’. Moreover, to interpret ‘wrath’ in this place as 
‘passion’ would destroy the contrast which immediately follows 
between ‘wrath’ and ‘mercy’. The phrase plainly signifies ‘ objects 
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of the Divine wrath’: compare Rom. i 18, ii 5, 8, where ‘the wrath 
of God’ is shewn to attend Gentiles and Jews alike who do amiss. 

Thus far the expression involves no difficulty. This is what 
St Paul has always taught: Jew and Gentile are in the same case: 
they have alike lived in sin: they are alike ‘sons of disobedience’ 
and ‘children of wrath’. 

But into the latter phrase he inserts the words ‘by nature’: 
‘children by nature of wrath’ is the order of the original. In 
interpreting these words it is important to remember that we are 
accustomed to use the word ‘nature’ much more freely than it was 
used in St Paul’s day. We speak, for instance, of ‘an evil nature’: 
but there is no such term to be found in the New Testament*. So 
too we often use the word ‘natural’ in a depreciatory sense, as 
when we render 1 Cor. ii 14, ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God’. But in the Greek the word is ywytxds, 
‘the man of soul’, as opposed to zvevparixds, ‘the man of spirit’. 
The Greek word for ‘nature’ is a neutral word. It simply means 
the natural constitution of a thing, or the thing in itself apart from 
anything that may come to it from outside. As a rule it has a 
good meaning rather than a bad: thus ‘according to nature’ is 
good, ‘contrary to nature’ is bad; compare Rom. xi 21 ff, and 
Rom. i 26. 

An important example of St Paul’s use of the phrase ‘by 


Rom. ii 14 nature’ is found in the words, ‘When the Gentiles, which have 


Gal. ii 15 


Gal. iv 8 


not Law, by nature do the things of the Law’: ie. without the 
intervention of a direct revelation. Other examples are, ‘We are 
by nature Jews’: i.e. we have not become such ; we are such; and, 
‘those which by nature are not gods’, though they may be thought 
such and called such. 

The sense of the present passage is: We were in ourselves chil- 
dren of wrath, even as the rest: but God in His mercy did not 
leave us to ourselves—as the Apostle hurries on to say, breaking his 
sentence again in order to point the contrast. We must be careful, 
then, while retaining the rendering ‘by nature’, not to introduce 
later meanings and associations of the word ‘nature’; nor to 
make St Paul throw the blame upon a defect of constitution which 
necessarily led to sin and wrath. That is not the teaching of this 
passage. ‘By nature’, as St Paul used the words, men were not 
necessarily led to do wrong: they could not shift the blame on to 
their ‘nature’. 

1 In 2 Pet.i4 we read of a ‘Divine in contrast to a ‘nature of beasts’ 
nature’ (ela picts); and in Jas. iii 7 (gvors Onpluyv). 
of a ‘human nature’ (av@pwrivn picts) 
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Much of the confusion which has shrouded the meaning of 
the passage is probably due to the word ‘children’. This sug- 
gests to many minds the idea of infancy: so that St Paul is 
taken to mean that by our birth as children we came under the 
Divine wrath. But this is quite foreign to his meaning here. He 
is not thinking, as in Rom. v, of the sin and death in which we are 
involved through Adam’s disobedience. He is speaking of actual 
transgressions, of a conversation in the lusts of the flesh. Atten- 
tion to the two parts of the phrase has shewn us (1) that ‘children 
of wrath’ is a Hebraism for ‘objects of wrath’, and (2) that ‘ by 
nature’? means simply ‘in ourselves’, as apart from the Divine 
purpose of mercy. So that the common misinterpretation which 
makes the phrase mean ‘deserving ci wrath from the moment of 
birth’ is due to a neglect first of a Hebrew, and then of a Greek 
idiom. 


St Paul hastens on, as so often, from sin to grace, only mention- 
ing sin in order to shew how grace more than meets it: compare 
Rom. iii 23 £., v 12—21. Here sin and wrath lead on to ‘a wealth ii 4 
of mercy’, as in the previous chapter sin led on to ‘a wealth ofi7 
grace’. 

‘ Even though we were dead in trespasses’, With these words he ii 5 
takes up the broken sentence of v. 1: only now the Jew has been 
linked with the Gentile in the ‘ disobedience’ and the ‘wrath’, and 
therefore must be kept with the Gentile in the ‘mercy’. Hence 
not ‘you,’ but ‘we’. 

‘He hath quickened us together with Christ,—by grace ye are 
saved’. St Paul’s affection for the word ‘ grace’, the word which to 
him sums up his own special proclamation, the word which is his 
sign-manual ‘in every epistle’, leads him to break off again to insert 2 Thess. iii 
it; and the insertion itself will presently be repeated and expanded, *’ f 
causing a yet further digression (v. 8). 

‘Ye are saved’; not ‘ye are being saved’ (present)—salvation 
regarded as in process”: nor ‘ye were saved’ (aorist)—salvation as 
a Single Divine act*: but ‘ye are saved’, or ‘ye have been saved’ 
(perfect)—-salvation as a Divine act completed indeed, but regarded 
as continuous and permanent in its issues, 

‘And hath raised us together (with Him) and seated us together ii 6 
(with Him) in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’. The compound 


1 See the detached note on the that were being saved’. 

meanings of yaprs. 3 As in Rom. viii 24, ‘for by hope 
2 As in x Cor.i18, xv2; 2 Cor.ii were we saved’. 

15; and especially Acts ii 47, ‘them 
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verbs (ovryyeipev and cvvexdOicev) are intended to recall the simple 
verbs (éyeipas and xaficas) of i 20. Christ was dead, and was raised 
from the dead. We too, in a true sense, were dead, and as truly 
were raised from the dead in His Resurrection: aye, and were 
seated, even as He was seated, in the heavenly sphere’. 

All this is spoken of as a Divine act contemporaneous with the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. It is wholly independent of 
any human action. It is the free grace of God, which has lifted us 
into a new world in Christ. As its motive the Apostle can but 
suggest the glorification of grace. As he had said before that the 
Election and the Adoption were ‘to the praise of the glory of His 
grace’: so here he says, ‘that in the ages to come He might shew 
Jorth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus’. 

‘ For by grace’, he repeats, ‘are ye saved through faith’: and 
lest by any means the possibility of merit should seem to creep in 
with the mention of the ‘faith’ which realises this great salvation, 
he adds at once: ‘and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: 
not of works, lest any man should boast’: or, if we may slightly 
paraphrase the words to force out the meaning of the original: . 
‘aye, and not of yourselves: the gift, for such it is, is God’s gift: 
not of works, that none may have ground to boast’. 


‘ For we are His workmanship’: more closely, ‘for His making 
we are’—words which recall Ps. c 3: ‘it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves’, But the words which here follow shew that 
it is not of the first Creation that St Paul is speaking. There has 
been a new Making of Man in Christ. We have been ‘created in 
Christ Jesus’. 

This is that New Creation of which St Paul speaks in Gal. 
vi 15, as having done away with the distinction between those who 
were within the Jewish covenant and those who were outside it: 
‘for neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
(there is) a new creation’, Similarly in 2 Cor. v 16 f. he declares 
that distinctions of the flesh are done away: ‘ We from henceforth 
know no man after the flesh...so that if any man be in Christ, 
(there is) a new creation: the old things have passed away: lo,” 
they have become new’. 

Mankind had started as One in the original Creation. But in 
the course of the world’s history, through sin on the one hand, and 
on the other hand through the revelation of God to a selected 
People, a division had come in. Mankind was now Two and not 

1 See above pp. 20 ff. 
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One. There was the privileged Jew, and there was the unprivileged 
Gentile. It was the glory of grace to bring the Two once more 
together as One in Christ. A new start was thus made in the 
world’s history. St Paul called it a New Creation. 

We shall see presently the importance which he attaches to this 
view. ‘He is our peace’, he says, ‘who hath made both One... 
that He might create the Two in Himself into One New Man, 
making peace’. And so again, later on, he speaks of ‘the New 
Man, which according to God is created in righteousness’. 

The New Creation, then, in St Paul’s language is that fresh 
beginning in the history of the human race by which the old division 
is done away, and the unity of mankind is restored. It was for the 
realisation of this unity that St Paul laboured and suffered. His 
supreme mission was to proclaim Christ as the centre of a united 
humanity. And this is the drift of our present passage. The 
Apostle has been speaking of the relation of both Gentile and Jew 
to Christ. Both alike were in themselves the objects of Divine 
wrath by reason of their disobedience: but both alike, though dead, 
were quickened, raised, exalted, with and in Christ Jesus. Man was 
made anew by God. Free grace had done it all: works, or ‘merit’, 
as we should say, had no part in the matter. It was a New 
Creation: ‘God’s making are we, created in Christ Jesus’. 


‘Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath afore ii 


prepared that we should walk in them’. Not ‘of works’, but ‘ unto 
works’, The Divine purpose is not achieved apart from the ‘ good 
works’ of men: only it does not begin from them, but leads to 
them. They are included in the Divine will for man: they are 
ready for our doing ; and we are created to do them. This reference 
to ‘works’ is an echo of the earlier controversial teaching. It is 
directly suggested by the mention of ‘faith’, which is the human 
response to the Divine ‘ grace’. 


We must not allow our attention to be distracted by the details 
of interpretation from the very remarkable thought which is 
enshrined in the verses which we have been considering. The 


Apostle has been praying that God would grant to those to whom i 


he is writing the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, with a view to 


their knowing in particular the mighty energy that is at work ini 


themselves and in all Christian people. It is that miraculous power 
which raised and exalted Christ. It has in like manner raised and 
exalted them in Christ: for they cannot be separated from Him, 
even as the Body cannot be separated from its Head. The result 
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present ‘age’, or ‘world’, and sets them ‘in the heavenly sphere’. 
It lifts them above the control of the world-forces which rule here 
below, and seats them where Christ is seated above all the powers 
that are or can be. It lifts them out of death—the death of sin— 
and makes them truly alive. It annihilates the old distinction 
between Gentile and Jew, and inaugurates a New Creation of man- 
kind: for Gentile and Jew alike were dead, and alike have been 
quickened and exalted in Christ Jesus. And all this is the free 
gift of God, His sovereign grace. 

The same teaching, couched to some extent in the same words, 
may be gathered out of various parts of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(see especially i 21, ii 12, 13, 20); and there it is pressed to the 
logical conclusion, which is only hinted at in the ‘good works’ of 
our passage. For there the Apostle urges: ‘If therefore ye 
have been raised together with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God: set your 
thought on the things that are above, not on the things that are on 
the earth. For ye have died, and your life is hidden with Christ 
in God’, 

Nor is the teaching by any means confined to these two epistles. 
We need but recall the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where again the logical conclusion is vigorously pressed: ‘In like 
manner do ye also reckon yourselves dead to sin, but living to God 
in Christ Jesus’. 

In our present passage the practical issue is not insisted on, but 
merely hinted at in passing. The Apostle’s main thought is the 
unity which has thus been brought about, and the new hope which 
accordingly is opened up for mankind as a whole. Hence he passes 
on at once to expound the wealth of privilege to which, as the result 
of this new unity, his Gentile readers have been introduced. 


™ WHEREFORE remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles 
in the flesh, who are called the Uncircumcision by that which 
is called the Circumcision, in the flesh, made by hands,—* that 
at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world. “But now in 
Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have been made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. “For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of the 
partition, * having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law 
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of commandments contained in ordinances; that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace; 
and that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby: “and He came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them 
that were nigh ; “for through Him we both have our access in 
one Spirit unto the Father. “So then ye are no more strangers 
and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God, *being built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
corner-stone ; *~in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; *in whom ye also 
are being builded together for an habitation of God in the 
Spirit. 

‘ Wherefore remember’. It is hard for us to realise the vital ii xr 
interest of this teaching to St Paul’s readers. To us the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile is not the most important fact in human life. 
The battle for our privilege as Gentile Christians—for our part 
and place in Christ—was fought and won eighteen hundred years 
ago. We have forgotten the struggle and the victory altogether. 
We do not recognise that this was a decisive battle of the world’s 
history. 

But for the Gentiles to whom St Paul wrote the abolition of this 
great distinction was everything. For five and twenty years the 
conflict had been raging. At one moment the issue had depended 
onasingle man. A little place the Christian Jew was prepared to 
allow to the Christian Gentile. He might be like ‘the stranger in 
the gates’: but he could not be as the true born child of privilege, 
unless indeed he were prepared to abandon his Gentile position, and 
by circumcision identify himself with the Jew. 

At one critical moment even St Peter withdrew himself, and Gal.iirrff. 
would not sit at the same table with the Gentile Christians, St 
Barnabas at that moment was likewise carried away. St Paul stood 
alone. He saw that everything depended on absolute equality 
within the Church of Christ. He withstood St Peter to the face, 
and brought him to his true self again. That scene and a score of 
others, when in different ways the same struggle was being waged, 
left a deep mark on St Paul’s mind. Two Churches or one—that to 
his mind was the question at issue. One Church, in the providence 
of God, and through the work of St Paul, it was destined to be. 
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The struggle was over—but only just over—when he wrote this 
letter. It was the morrow of the victory. Can we marvel that 
while it was vivid in his memory, and in the memories of all, he 
should delight again and again to remind the Gentiles of what had 
been gained? ‘ Wherefore remember’. 


‘ Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’. The 
connexion appears to be this. We—both Gentiles and Jews, with 
no distinction now—are God’s New Creation in Christ; created 
with an end to fulfil, a path marked out to tread. Wherefore 
remember what you were, and what you are. You were the 
despised, outside, alien Gentiles, while these fleshly distinctions — 


2Cor.v16 lasted. But now that ‘we know no man after the flesh’, now that 


the New Creation has made the Two no longer Two, but One, all is 
yours: you have equal rights of citizenship, an equal place in the 
family of God; you go to make up the Temple in which it pleases 
God to dwell. 

‘Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’,—while 
‘the flesh’ was the ground of distinction, as it was while the sign 
of God’s covenant was a mark made by a man’s hand on a man’s 
flesh—‘ who are called the Uncircumcision by that which is called 
the Circumcision, in the flesh, made with hands’. There is no 
necessary trace of contempt, as has been sometimes thought, in the 
expressions, ‘who are called the Uncircumcision’, and ‘ which is 
called the Circumcision’. These were familiar names on Jewish 
lips, even if St Paul himself will not lend them his sanction. There 
is no ground for the interpretation, ‘the so-called’, as if the Apostle 
meant that the distinctions were absurd or unreal. They were very 
real and very tremendous; but they were done away in the New 
Creation. So far as there is any depreciation of circumcision in the 
passage, it is found in the last words, which are intended to suggest 
that it belongs to an order that is material and transient. 

The emphasis which the Apostle wishes to lay on the words ‘the 
Gentiles’ has led him again to expand, and so the sentence is broken. 
This is the third time in the epistle that he has broken his sentence 
to emphasise the position of the Jew and the Gentile: compare i 13 
and ii 3. Nothing could more clearly shew the place this question 
held in his thought. 

‘ That at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise’. A 
contrast is here drawn between their old position, ‘at that time 
without Christ’, and their new position, ‘now in Christ Jesus’ 
(v. 13). This contrast is somewhat obscured if we render, as in the 
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Authorised Version, ‘that at that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens’ &c. They are called upon to remember not simply 
that they were without Christ, but what they were without Christ. 

It is interesting to compare with this statement of disabilities 
the Apostle’s catalogue in an earlier epistle of the privileges of those 
whom he terms ‘his brethren, his kinsfolk after the flesh’: they Rom. iz 
‘are Israelites’; theirs ‘are the adoption, and the glory, and the >> 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the worship, and the 
promises’; theirs ‘are the fathers’, that is, the patriarchs and 
prophets, the heroes of the past ; and of them ‘is the Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh’. These were their distinctive privileges, which 
marked them as the Elect People. It was these things that the 
Gentiles had lacked. 

‘In Christ’, indeed, as they now were, all was theirs ; but ‘ with- 
out Christ’, as they had been, they were unenfranchised ‘ outlanders’, 
aliens onal foreigners, with no rights of citizenship in the waged Gen. xvii 7 


commonwealth, with no share in rae covenants which guaranteed Tose 8 
. . 2 
the promise Rade to ‘ Abraham and his seed for ever’. 72 f. 


* Having no hope’. The Jew had a hope: the Gentile had none. 
The golden age of the Gentile was in the past: his poets told him 
of it, and how it was gone. The Jew’s golden age was in the 
future: his prophets told him to look forward to its coming. 

ae without God’. Though there were ‘gods many and lords 1 Cor. viii 
many’, yet in the true sense they had no God. It had not yet 
been revealed, as it was revealed through Christ, that ‘the God of Rom. iii 
the Jews’ was ‘the God of the Gentiles also’. 2 

This is the only place in the New Testament where the word 
afeos occurs. It is in no contemptuous sense that the Apostle 
speaks of them as having been ‘atheists’, or ‘godless’. It was the 
simple and sad description of their actual state, not indeed from 
their own, but from the only true point of view. 

The charge of ‘atheism’ was hurled again and again by the 
heathen at the Christians of the early days. Justin Martyr com- 
plains that Christians were persecuted as afeo, and reminds the 
persecutors that Socrates had been put to death as afeos. On a 
memorable occasion the phrase was turned back on those who used 
it. The Martyrdom of Polycarp tells (c. 9) how the proconsul bade 
the aged bishop, in words which it was customary to employ, 
‘Swear by the genius of the emperor; repent; say, Away with 
the atheists’ (Atpe rods aféovs—meaning the Christians), ‘Then 
Polycarp, looking towards the people and waving with his hand, 
groaned and looked up to heaven and said, Aipe tots aOgous’, It 
was they and not the Christians,‘who had no God. 
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‘In the world’, These words are the positive description of the 
state which the Apostle has hitherto been describing entirely by 
negatives. Coming at the close, they stand in sharp contrast to 
what immediately follows: ‘but now in Christ Jesus...’ 

They are not however to be taken by themselves, but in close 
connexion with the two preceding phrases. The world, to St Paul, 
is the present outward order of things; not of necessity to be 
characterised as evil; but evil, when considered as apart from God, 
or as in opposition to God. Without a hope, and without a God— 
this was to be ‘in the world’ and limited to the world, with nothing 
to lift them above the material and the transient. It was to be, in 
St John’s language, not only ‘in the world ’, but ‘of the world’. 


‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have 
been made nigh by the blood of Christ’. In the remainder of this 
section the Apostle reverses the picture. They were ‘without 
Christ...in the world’: they are ‘in Christ Jesus’. The distance 
between the unprivileged and the privileged is annihilated: ‘the 


Isa. lvii ro far’ has become ‘near’. These are Old Testament terms: the 


allusion is more explicitly made below in v. 17. 

‘ By the blood of Christ’, or (more literally) ‘in the blood of the 
Christ’. So ini 7 we had ‘through His blood’, when the Apostle 
was speaking of the Emancipation, before he had distinguished the 
two classes of Jew and Gentile, and when he was describing the 
blessings of the new Election in the imagery of the old covenant. 
We may reserve to a later point the consideration of his present 
use of the words. 

‘ For He is owr peace’. The pronoun is emphatic in the original. 
We might render: ‘For He Himself is our peace’, or ‘ For it is He 
who is our peace’. 

Note that the Apostle, having taken two words from the passage 
in Isaiah, now takes a third. In fact it is thus that the word 


Isa. lvii 19 ‘ peace’ is suggested to him : for the old promise ran : ‘ Peace, peace 
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to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh’. ‘It is He’, says 
St Paul, ‘whois our peace’. Notealso the change in the pronouns— 
from ‘ye’ to ‘our’. To you and to us the peace has come. We 
were strangers to one another; nay, we were enemies: ‘it is He 
who is our peace’. 

He, ‘who hath made both one’—both the parts one whole. The 
neuter of the original cannot well be expressed by an English 
translation. Lower down, instead of the neuter he will use the 
masculine: ‘that He might create the two (men) into one new man, 
(so) making peace’. 
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This is the most perfect peace: not the armed peace of rival 
powers, not even the peace of the most friendly alliance ; but the 
peace which comes from absolute unity. There can be no morea 
quarrel, when there are no more two, but only one. 


‘And hath broken down the middle wall of the partition’ ; that is, 
the intervening wall which formed the barrier. 

To understand the metaphor we must know something of the 
construction of the Temple in St Paul’s day. The area which had 
been enclosed by Herod the Great was very large. It consisted of 
court within court, and innermost of all the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies. There were varying degrees of sanctity in these sacred 
places. Into the Holy of Holies only the High Priest could enter, 
and that once in the year. The Holy Place was entered daily and 
incense was burned by a priest on the golden altar at the moment 
of the sacrifice of the morning and evening lamb. This sacrifice took 
place outside in the Court of the Priests, where was the great Altar 
of Burnt-offerings. Outside this again were two further courts—the 
Court of the Sons of Israel immediately adjacent, and beyond this 
on the east the Court of the Women. The whole of the localities 
thus far mentioned formed a raised plateau: from it you descended 
at various points down five steps and through gates in a lofty wall, to 
find yourself not yet outside the temple-precincts, but on a narrow 
platform overlooking another large court—the outer court to which 
Gentiles who desired to see something of the glories of the Temple, 
or to offer gifts and sacrifices to the God of the Jews, were freely 
admitted. Further in than this court they were forbidden on pain 
of death to go. The actual boundary line which the Gentile might 
not cross was not the high wall with its gates, but a low stone 
barrier about five feet in height which ran round at the bottom of 
fourteen more steps’. 

In the year 1871, during the excavations which were being 
made on the site of the Temple on behalf of the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, M. Clermont Ganneau found one of 
the very pillars which Josephus describes as having been set up on 
the barrier to which St Paul here refers. It is now preserved in 


1 This account is derived from 
Josephus Antigg.xv 11, B.J.v5. In 
the latter passage he says: ‘As you 
went on through this first court to the 
second there was a stone fence run- 
ning all round, three cubits high and 


most beautifully worked; on it there 
were set up at equal distances pillars 
setting forth the law of sanctity, some 
in Greek and some in Roman charac- 
ters, how that no man of another race 
might pass within the sanctuary’. 
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the Museum at Constantinople, and it bears the following inscrip- 
tion in Greek letters’: 

NO MAN OF ANOTHER NATION TO ENTER 

WITHIN THE FENCE AND ENCLOSURE 

ROUND THE TEMPLE. AND WHOEVER IS 

CAUGHT WILL HAVE HIMSELF TO BLAME 

THAT HIS DEATH ENSUES. 


That barrier, with its series of inscribed stones threatening 
death to the intruder, was still standing in the Temple courts at the 
moment when St Paul boldly proclaimed that Christ had broken it 
down. It still stood: but it was already antiquated, obsolete, out 
of date, so far as its spiritual meaning went. The sign still stood: 
but the thing signified was broken down. The thing signified was 
the separation between Gentile and Jew. That was done away in 
the person of Jesus Christ. A few years later the sign itself was 
dashed down in a literal ruin. Out of that ruin a fragment of it 
has been dug, after exactly eighteen hundred years, to enforce 
St Paul’s words, and by a striking object lesson to bid us, the 
Gentiles, ‘remember’ that in Christ Jesus we who were ‘far off’ 
have been ‘made nigh’. 


At this point we may pause to draw out in greater fulness the 
teaching of the Apostle in this passage. He has called on the 
Gentiles, who have newly been admitted into a position of absolute 
equality of privilege with the Jew, to remember what they were 
and what they now are. They were the Gentiles, according to a 
distinction which he describes by the words ‘in the flesh’: that is 
to say, they were the Uncircumcision, as they were called by those 
who on their part were called the Circumcision. The distinction 
was an external one: it was made ‘in the flesh’ ; it was made by a 
man’s hand. The very terms suggest—and are chosen to suggest— 
that it was temporary, not eternal. But it was not therefore un- 
real; nor was it wrong: it was part of the Divine method for the 
education of the world. It is done away now ; but it was divinely 
ordained, and tremendous in its reality while it lasted. 

This is what they were. There was a dividing line, and they 
were on the wrong side of it. And consequently, as he goes on to 
say, they were not only without the sign of privilege, but without 
the privilege itself. For they were not members of the Chosen 
People: they were aliens, they were strangers: they knew nothing 
of a Divine fellowship, a sacred polity, in which men were linked 
to one another and to God, in which God had entered into covenant 

1 For the Greek text see the commentary ad loc. 
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with men and had blessed them with a promise which brightened 
their outlook into the future. Nothing of all this was for them: 
they had no hope, no God: they were in the world without a hope 
and without a God—the world, which might be so full of hope and 
so full of God, to those who knew the Divine purpose and their 
own share in it; but which was:as a fact to them, in their isolated, 
unprivileged condition, a hopeless and a godless world. That is 
what they were: it would do them good to think upon it. 

If we bear in mind how closely St Paul links together member- 
ship in a Divine polity and fellowship with God Himself, we shall 
be saved from some difficulties of interpretation later on. He did 
not deny that God was working in the hearts of the Gentiles all 
the while: something of God could be known to them, was known 
to them: ‘He left not Himself without witness’; He was always Actsxiv17 
doing them good : their sin consisted in their rebellion against Him 
who made Himself felt among them, at least in some degree, as the 
Lord of their spirits. But they were not like the favoured Jews, 
who knew God and had been brought into an actual fellowship 
with Him, who had God ‘so nigh unto them’, who were claimed Deut. iv 7 
every moment of their lives as God’s own ; so that in a peculiar 
sense God was ‘the God of Israel’, and Israel was ‘the Israel of 
God’. 

The Jew, and the Jew alone, was nigh to God. And hence it 
followed that to be nigh to the Jew was to be nigh to God, and to 
be far from the Jew was to be far from God. 

This then is what St Paul says: You were far off, but now you 
have been made nigh. In the first instance he means, You were 
far off from the Jewish commonwealth and the covenants that con- 
tained the promise: but he cannot separate this thought from that 
other which gave it all its meaning and importance—far from the 
sacred commonwealth is far from God. 

We must go back upon his life-long training, if we would under- 
stand his position. From a child he had been taught that he was 
a member of a Selected People, that he was brought into a Divine 
fellowship. This membership, this citizenship in the sacred polity, 
was the fact on which his whole life rested. This was what made 
life worth living to him: this was his one only and sufiicient 
hope for the great future. When he became a Christian this was 
not taken from him. Only he now saw that his People’s hope had 
come: he saw in Jesus the Messiah of his People’s longings. All, 
and more than all, that his prophets had foretold had actually come 
to pass. The Divine fellowship, the sacred commonwealth, was 
more than ever to him now. To be within it, as he knew he was, 
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was infinitely more precious a privilege, to be outside was far more 
grievous a disability, than ever it could have seemed before. 

Hence the deep pathos of his language as he describes the hopeless 
misery of the Gentile world. Hence too his supreme delight in pro- 
claiming, not that the Divine fellowship was suddenly at an end, but 
that the old limits by which it had been confined to a single race were 
done away ; that the world was no longer two parts—one privileged, 
the other unprivileged—but one whole, all privileged alike ; that the 
partition wall which had kept the Gentile at a distance was simply 
broken down, and that Jew and Gentile might enter hand in hand 
into the One Father’s house, ‘the house of prayer for all nations’. 

It was the fulfilment of the Jewish hope—not its disappointment 
—which had brought about this glorious issue. It was the Messiah 
who had done it. The Jew lost nothing: he gained everything— 
gained new brothers, gained the whole Gentile world. In Christ 
God had ‘ given him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession’. 

The Gentile too had gained all. He indeed had nothing to lose, 
and could only gain. He had gained brotherhood with the Jew, a 
place in the Divine family, the franchise of the sacred polity, his 
passage across the partition which had divided him from the Jew 
and thereby had divided him from God. He was brought nigh— 
nigh to the Jew, and nigh to God. 

All this is in St Paul’s thought when he says: ‘Ye were far off, 
but ye have been made nigh’. 

We have not yet considered the important words which he adds 
to this statement: ‘in’ or ‘by the blood of the Christ’. The 
reconciliation by which ‘the far off’ and ‘the near’ are brought 
together—by which Gentile is made nigh to Jew and thereby nigh 


Heb. ix 18 to God— is ‘not without blood’. For neither was the Jew’s own 


covenant ‘without blood’. 

We need to remind ourselves that from the earliest days every 
treaty between man and man, as well as every covenant between 
man and God, was ratified and made sure by the blood of a sacrifice. 
All that is done away now, and we find it hard to do full justice to 
a conception so foreign to our ways of thinking. But we must bear 
this fact in mind if we would understand St Paul. The covenant 
between a nation and its deity was a covenant of blood: the peace 
between a nation and a nation was ratified by a victim’s blood’. 

1 The history of this idea, which by the late Professor W. Robertson 
played so large a part in human life Smith (part I. ‘Fundamental Institu- 
before the Christian era, is elaborately tions’). 
treated in The Religion of the Semites 
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That the Messiah had been killed was at first sight the defeat 
and failure of all the expectation of which He had been the centre. 
His resurrection dispelled the gloom, and shewed that He had 
triumphed in spite of death—even through death, for He had shewn 
Himself the conqueror of death. His death was presently seen to 
have been a necessary stage of His work. It partook of the nature 
of a sacrifice. It was the blood of a covenant: so He Himself had 
solemnly described it on the eve of His crucifixion—‘ This is My 
Blood of the Covenant’. St Paul gives us here an interpretation of 
His words. The ‘blood of the Christ’ had made a new treaty of 
peace between the two opposing sections of humanity : it had made 
the two into one. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made ‘ the far off’ 
to be ‘near’: it had widened out the old Covenant, so as to embrace 
those who had been outside: it had become the fulfilment of all the 
sacrificial blood-shedding of the old Covenant, which it superseded 
only by including it in a new Covenant, in which Jew and Gentile 
alike had access to the one and only God. His life-blood poured out 
as the ratification of the new Covenant, says St Paul, has made ‘the 
far off’ ‘near’; for He Himself is our peace ; He Himself has made 
the two parts one whole ; He Himself has broken down the partition- 
wall that shut off the one from the privileges of the other. 


Up to this point the Apostle’s meaning is clear, when once we 
have grasped the conceptions which lie behind his thought. But he 
is conscious that he has been using the language of metaphor, and 
he proceeds to elaborate and to interpret what he has been saying. 
The participial clause which follows is a restatement in other terms 
of what has immediately preceded. 


‘ Having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law of command- ii 


menis contained im ordinances’. This recasts and presents afresh 
the statements ‘He Himself is our peace’ and ‘He hath broken 
down the middle wall of the partition’. ‘Zn His flesh’ corresponds 
to the emphatic pronoun ‘He Himself’; the abolition of ‘the 
enmity’ is a new description of ‘our peace’. As the division was 
symbolised and expressed in the barrier of the Temple, so ‘the 
enmity’ was expressed in ‘the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances’. Accordingly the breaking down of the Temple barrier 
is one and the same thing with the abolition of the enmity as it had 
taken outward shape in the enactments of the ritual law. 

But these phrases deserve to be considered one by one. ‘Jn 
His flesh’. ‘ His flesh’ is the scriptural term for what we speak of 
as His humanity, His human nature. ‘He took upon Him flesh’ 
was an early Christian mode of speaking of the mystery of the 
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Incarnation. It is the same in meaning with the great phrase of 
the Te Deum, Ju ad liberandum suscepisti hominem, ‘Thou tookest 
upon Thee man, to deliver him’. The flesh of Christ is our common 
humanity, which He deigned to make His own. So that m Him 
‘all flesh’, that is, all humanity, finds its meeting point. And thus 
He is Himself our peace: in His own person He has abolished our 
enmity. 

‘ The law of commandments contained in ordinances’ was abolished 
by Christ. The fulness of this expression is no doubt intentional. 
Christ came ‘not to destroy’ the law, ‘but to fulfil’ it: not to 
break it down, but to fill it with its full meaning. Yet this was to 
do away with it in so far as it was a limited code of commands. 
All its commandments were swallowed up in the new commandment 
of love. In so far as it was petrified in enactments, and especially 
in those external ordinances which guided all the details of the 
Jew’s daily life and were meant above all things to keep him 
distinct from the outside Gentile,—just in that sense and in that 
measure it was annulled in Christ. This is made clearer by the 
guarding phrase ‘in ordinances’. The law, so far as it was a ‘law 
of commandments’ and was identified with external ‘ ordinances’, 
was abolished by Christ. 

The Apostle uses parallel language in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. ‘He hath cancelled the bond that stood against us, (that 
consisted) in ordinances: He hath taken it out of the way, having 
nailed it to His cross’. And he asks, lower down, of those who 
seemed to wish to return to a modified system of external prohibi- 
tions: ‘ Why are ye still ordinance-ridden?’ And at the same time 
he explains his meaning by examples of such ordinances: ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’. To re-enact these was to abandon the 
Gospel and to return to ‘the commandments and doctrines of men’. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ had an important 
use while the distinction ‘in the flesh’ between Jew and Gentile 
had to be clearly marked. The touch of certain things defiled, the 
taste of certain meats made a man unclean. To touch even in the 
commerce of the market what a Gentile had touched, to eat at the 
same table at which a Gentile ate—these things were defiling then. 
The ordinances were framed to prevent such pollution, such sins 
against the Divine covenant which marked off the Jews as a 
peculiar people. It was just these distinctions that were done away 
now ; and with them the ordinances which enforced them were 
annulled. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ was abolished, and 
abolished by the Messiah Himself. ‘In His flesh’ He had united 
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those whom these distinctions had held apart: ‘in His blood’ He 
had made a new Covenant which included them both, 


‘That He might create in Himself of the twain one new man, so ii 15 
making peace’. This is the New Creation, the New Man, of which 
we have spoken already. Henceforth God deals with man as a 
whole, as a single individual, in Christ. Not as Two Men, the 
privileged and the unprivileged—Two, parted one from the other by 
a barrier in the most sacred of all the relations of life: but as One 
Man, united in a peace, which is no mere alliance of elements 
naturally distinct, but a concorporation, the common life of a single 
organism. 

‘And that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the ii 16 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby’. Here the Apostle expresses 
what has all along been implied in his thought, namely, that the 
peace by which the Gentile was reconciled to the Jew was at the 
same time a peace with God. In the new Covenant which was 
made ‘in the blood of the Christ’ not only were the two sections of 
humanity brought nigh to one another, but both of them in the 
same moment were brought nigh to God. 

‘In one body’. This is the ‘ one body’ which has resulted from 
the union of the two sections, It is the ‘one body’ to which the 
‘one Spirit’ of v. 18 corresponds. It is not the human body of the 
Lord Jesus; that was referred to above in v. 15 by the expression 
‘in His flesh’. Here St Paul is speaking of that larger Body of 
the exalted Christ, of which he has already declared that it is Hisi 23 
fulness or completion, and of which he will presently declare that iv 4 
‘there is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling’. 

‘ Having slain the enmity thereby’, that is, by the Cross. An 
alternative rendering is ‘having slain the enmity in Himself’. The 
meaning is the same in either case: and the expression is a bold 
one. Christ in His death was slain: but the slain was a slayer 
too. 


‘And He came and preached (or ‘published good tidings of”) ii 17 
peace to you which were afar off, and peace io them that were nigh’. 
In these words St Paul combines with the passage of Isaiah which 
he has already used in vv. 13, 14 another passage of the same book. 
‘Peace, peace to him that is far off and to him that is near, saith Isa. lvii 19 
the Lord’, is combined with ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains Isa. lii 7 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace’. The verb ‘to publish good tidings’ is drawn by the Apostle 
from the Septuagint version of the latter passage. 
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In the words ‘He came and preached’ we have a reference not 
to the work of the Lord Jesus on earth before the Crucifixion, but 
to the work of the exalted Christ in announcing the peace which 
His death had made. 

‘ For through Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father’. The new Covenant was henceforward the ground of the 
Jew’s approach to God, as well as of the Gentile’s. For the old 
Covenant was swallowed up in the new. Jew and Gentile now 
rested alike on the new Covenant, and so all distinction between 
them was at an end. 

It is noteworthy that, as the Apostle proceeds, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile has been gradually falling into the back- 
ground. The reconciliation of which he speaks is the reconciliation 
of both to God, even more than of each to the other; and the 
climax of all is found in the access of both to the common Father. 
For the supreme blessing which the new Covenant has secured is 
freedom of approach to Him who is to be known henceforth by His 
new Name, not as Jehovah the God of Israel, but as the Father. 

‘In one Spirit’. This phrase is the counterpart of the phrase 
‘in one body’ of v. 16. ‘In one body’ we both were reconciled to 
God: ‘in one Spirit’ we both have our access to the Father. The 
“one body’ is animated by ‘one Spirit’. So, later on, the Apostle 
declares: ‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye have been 
called in one hope of your calling’. Even if the reference is not 
primarily to the Holy Spirit, yet the thought of Him as the Spirit 
of fellowship is necessarily present where the ‘one Spirit’ of the 
‘one body’ is spoken of. The Body of the Christ has a Spirit that 
dwells init. That Spirit is the Spirit of the Christ, the Holy Spirit. 
When we grasp this correlation of the Body of Christ and the Spirit 
of Christ, we can understand why in the Apostolic Creed the clause 
‘The Holy Catholic Church’ forms the first subdivision of the 
section which begins, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost’. 


‘So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but ye are 
fellow-citizens with the saints’, The Apostle returns to his political 
metaphor, and uses a term which was well understood in the Greek 
cities. The ‘sojourners’ were a class of residents who were recog- 
nised by law and were allowed certain definite privileges: but 
their very name suggested that their position was not a permanent 
one: they resided on sufferance only, and had no rights of citizen- 
ship. The Gentiles, says St Paul, are no longer in this position of 
exclusion from the franchise of the sacred commonwealth. They 
are ‘ fellow-citizens with the saints’. ‘The saints’ was a designation 
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proper to the members of the ancient People of God. They were 
a ‘holy nation’: they were ‘saints’ by virtue of their national 
consecration to Jehovah. The designation was naturally retained 
by St Paul, when the Chosen People was widened into the Catholic 
Church. To quote Bishop Lightfoot’s words’: “The Christian 
Church, having taken the place of the Jewish race, has inherited 
all its titles and privileges ; it is ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people’ (1 Pet. ii g). All who 
have entered into the Christian covenant by baptism are ‘saints’ in 
the language of the Apostles, Even the irregularities and profli- 
gacies of the Corinthian Church do not forfeit it this title”. 

The Gentiles, then, had been admitted to full rights in the 
polity of ‘the saints’: they were now no less truly a part of the 
consecrated people than were the Jews. But the Apostle adds a 
further metaphor. He has just spoken of God as ‘the Father’, to 
whom they had been given access. In harmony with this he now 
declares that the Gentiles are members of God’s family, or house- 
hold : they have all the privileges of the sons of the house : they are 


‘of the household of God’. In this phrase he uses an adjective ii 19 


(oixetos) which implies the word ‘house’ in the non-material sense in 
which we often use it ourselves: comp. 1 Tim. iii. 4 and 15. But 
we can scarcely doubt that it is the feeling of the radical meaning 
of the word that leads him on to the new metaphor which he at 
once developes, and which would seem excessively abrupt if it were 
not for this half-hidden connexion. They are not merely members 
of the household, but actually a part of the house of God. 


‘ Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, ii 20 


Christ Jesus Himself being the corner-stone’. They are not the first 
stones laid in the building: they are built up on others which were 
there before them. The foundation stones are the apostles and 
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v In an earlier epistle St Paul had emphatically declared: ‘ Other , Go, iii 11 


foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’. 
But there he is employing his metaphor in a different way. He is 
not speaking of persons who are builded in, but of persons who 
build. He himself, for example, is not a stone of the building, but 
‘a, wise master-builder’: those of whom he speaks are builders also, 
and their work will come to the testing. The foundation he has 
himself laid in the proclamation of Christ Jesus: it is not possible 
that any of them should lay any other foundation: but it is only 
too possible that the superstructure which they raise should be 
} 1 Note on Philippians i 1, 
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worthless, and that instead of wages for good work done they 
should come in for the fine which attached to careless or fraudulent 
workmanship. Here the application of the metaphor is different. 
The stones are persons: the foundation stones are the apostles 
and prophets, the most important stone of all being ‘ Christ Jesus 
Himself”. 

This last phrase is emphatic. Christ, the Messiah who had 
been spoken of beforehand as the corner-stone; Jesus, the human 
manifestation of the Christ in time: ‘Christ Jesus Himself’, He 
is part of the Body which He brings into being, for He is its Head : 
He is part of the House which He founds, for He is its Corner- 
stone. The passage in St Paul’s mind at this point is Isa. xxviii 16, 
as it was rendered by the Septuagint: ‘Behold, I lay for the 
foundations of Sion a stone costly and chosen, a precious corner- 
stone for the foundations thereof’... And just because he will speak 
of Christ in the old prophet’s terms as a corner-stone, he cannot 
here speak of Him as the whole foundation. \ 

We are naturally reminded by this passage of the saying of our 
Lord to St Peter: ‘I say unto thee, Thou art Peter (Iézpos), and 
upon this rock (zérpa) I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it: I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’. Here we have the same metaphor, and again 
its application is slightly varied. In English the play upon words 
is wholly lost : in the Greek it is somewhat obscured by the change 
from Ilérpos to rérpa. The feminine word (7érpa) could not well be 
the name of a man, and accordingly the Greek name of Cepha was 
Tlérpos, which signifies a stone rather than a rock. But in the 
Aramaic, in which our Lord almost certainly spoke, there was no 
such difficulty. Cepha was equally a stone or a rock. So that the 
words must have run, just as we now read them in the Syriac 
versions : ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon this cepha I will build My 
Church’. 

It is worth our while to notice how the metaphor of a house is 
there applied to the Church. It is the Divine House which Christ 
will build (He is neither the foundation nor the corner-stone, but 
the Builder), and the keys of it He will place in the Apostle’s 
hands. Thus by a rapid transition the Apostle’s own relation to 
the house is expressed by a new metaphor; he is now the steward 
of the house: compare the prophet’s words: ‘I will give the 
key of the house of David...’. Thus the Church—the Ecclesia— 
corresponds to ‘the kingdom of heaven’, which the Messiah has 
come to establish: each of the designations being drawn from the 
past history of the sacred commonwealth, which was at once ‘the 
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Ecclesia of the sons of Israel’ and ‘the kingdom of Israel’. ‘My 
Ecclesia’, Christ says, (i.e. My new Israel) ‘I will build’: compare 
Amos ix 11 f., cited in Acts xv 16 f., ‘I will build again the taber- 
nacle of David which is fallen down’. 

In our present passage the foundation is not Peter (Cepha, the 
rock) ; he is only a part with others of the foundation: not Christ, 
for even He is but a part, though the chief part, the corner-stone: 
but ‘the apostles and prophets’. The scope of these designations I 
have discussed elsewhere’. Here it is enough to say with regard 
to the former that though the Twelve and St Paul himself are no 
doubt primarily intended, we need not seek to narrow it to them to 
the exclusion of others who may have been founders or joint-founders 
of Churches. With regard to the latter the whole context makes 
it abundantly plain that St Paul is not taking us back from the 
New Covenant to the Old—not speaking of Old Testament prophets 
in the past—when he says that the apostles and prophets are the 
foundation of the new House of God. 

When St Paul speaks of Christ as the corner-stone, he uses a 
metaphor which appears to be wholly Oriental. The Greeks laid 
no stress on corner-stones. We must go to the East if we would 
understand at all what they mean. The corner-stones in the 
Temple substructures, which have been excavated by the agency 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, are not, as we might perhaps 
have supposed, stones so shaped as to contain a right-angle, and 
thus by their projecting arms to bind two walls together ; though 
it would appear from an incidental remark of Sir Henry Layard 
(Wineveh ii 254) that he had seen some such at Nineveh. They are 
straight blocks which run up to a corner, where they are met in the 
angle by similar stones, the ends of which come immediately above 
or below them. These straight blocks are of great length, frequently 
measuring fifteen feet. The longest that has been found is described 
by Sir Charles Warren (Jerusalem Recovered, p. 121) in his account 
of the excavation of the southern wall of the sanctuary area. It 
measures 38 feet and 9 inches, and belongs to a very ancient period 
of building. It was such a stone as this that furnished the ancient 
prophet with his image of the Messiah. 


‘In whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an ii 


holy temple im the Lord’, The uncertainty which has attended the 
translation of these words may best be illustrated by bringing 
together the various forms of the English Version in this place”. 

1 See Encyclopedia Biblica, arts. 2 I cite the older renderings from 
‘Apostle’ and ‘Prophet (N. T.)’: see ‘The English Hexapla’ (Bagster, 
also below, pp. 97 f. 1841). 
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Wicuir.—1380. In whom eche bildynge made: wexeth in to 
an holi temple in the lord. 

TYNDALE.—1534. In whom every bildynge coupled togedder, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the lorde. 

CRANMER.—1539. In whom what buyldyng soever is coupled 
together, it groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lorde. 

GENEVA.—1557. In whom all the buyldying coupled together, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

RueErms.—1582. In whom al building framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple in our Lord. 

AUTHORISED.—1611. In whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

REVIsED.—1881. In whom ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord. 


1 Gr. every building. 2 Or, sanctuary. 


We need not at this point enter into the causes of so great 
variety of rendering. This would be to discuss the influence of the 
Latin Vulgate, and of the variants in the Greek text. Our study 
of the context should by this time have made it perfectly clear that 
St Paul contemplates a single structure and no more. Such a 
rendering then as ‘every building’ (that is to say, ‘all the build- 
ings’) is out of harmony with the general thought of the passage. 
If the Apostle has in any way referred to parts which go to make 
up a whole, it has always been to two parts, and only two, viz. the 
Jew and the Gentile. To introduce the idea of many churches 
going to make up one Church is to do violence to the spirit of this 
whole section. The rendering ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple’ offends the most conspicuously 
against the Apostle’s thought. For it must logically imply that 
the ‘several buildings’ grow into ‘several temples’: and this is at 
once inconsistent with the single ‘habitation’ or ‘ dwelling-place’ of 
God, which the Apostle mentions in the next verse. 

. In English the word ‘building’ has various shades of meaning, 
each of which is found equally in its counterpart in the Greek. It 
may mean ‘the process of building’: it may mean ‘the building 
itself when complete’. Or it may have a sense intermediate between 
these two, and mean ‘the building regarded as in process’, The 
Apostle’s meaning is saved by the rendering of the Rheims Bible 
‘al building’ ; but this is somewhat harsh, and limits us too strictly 
to the process, as contrasted with the work in process. ‘All that 
is builded’, or ‘all building that is done’ might express the sense 


-with sufficient accuracy: but this hardly differs from ‘all the build- 
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ing’, when we keep before our minds the thought of the building 
in process, as opposed to the completed edifice. We may accord- 
ingly retain the familiar rendering, although it is not free from 
ambiguity if the context be neglected, and although it was origi- 
nally intended as the translation of a reading in the Greek which 
the textual evidence precludes us from accepting. 
All work done on this House of God, all fitting of stone to 
stone, as the building rises coupled and morticed by clamp and 
dowel,—all this work is a growth, as though the building were a 
living organism. St Paul has no hesitation in mixing his meta- 
phors, if thereby he can the more forcibly express his meaning. 
We have the exact converse of this transition in the fourth chapter: 
if here ‘the building grows’ like a body, there ‘ the body is builded”. iy 12, 16 
” ‘An holy temple’. The word ‘temple’ in our English Bible is 
used to render two Greek words, naos and hieron. The first of 
these—which is used in this place—denotes the shrine, the actual 
House of God, which in the Jewish temple consisted of the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. The second, on the other hand, has 
the wider meaning of the temple-precincts—the courts and colon- 
nades, in which the people gathered for worship. This distinction 
is observed alike by Josephus and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus the hieron was the temple into which the Pharisee Luke xviii 
and the publican went up to pray: it was there that our Lord used a Mark 
to teach: it was thence that He drove out the traders. But it Mattias 
was in the naosz that the angel appeared to Zacharias the priest: Lukeig 
it was between the naos and ‘the altar that Zacharias, ‘the son of Matt. xxiii 
Barachias’, was slain: it was the veil of the naos that was rent at 3 ae : 
the Crucifixion’. -~ = 
A passage which is sometimes cited to justify a false interpreta 
tion of our present verse is Matt. xxiv 1, ‘the buildings of the 
temple’. But note the word there used: ‘ And Jesus went out and 
was departing from the Aieron, and His disciples drew near to point 
out to Him the buildings of the Aieron’. The plural could be used 
of the temple-precinct through which they were passing, adorned as. 
it was with the splendid structures of Herod. It could not be 
used of the naos, which was a single building, divided only by the 
partition of a veil. Accordingly it seems impossible to assign 
any meaning to the phrase ‘every building groweth into a holy 
maos’, except it be such a meaning as is directly opposed, as we 


1 The only passage where there xxvii 5: Judas cast the price of the 
could be a reason for wishing to give Lord’s betrayal into the naos. 
to the naos a wider meaning is Mait. 
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have seen, to the whole teaching on which St Paul is laying such 
evident stress. 

‘In the Lord’. This is the first time in the epistle that this 
title has stood by itself. It may not be wise always to insist on a 
conscious motive for the choice of the phrase ‘in the Lord’, in 
preference to the phrase ‘in Christ’. Yet it can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that where the Apostle describes the transcendental 
relation of believers to Christ as the ground of their acceptance 
with God he uses the expression ‘in Christ’, or one of the fuller 
expressions into which this title enters; whereas, when he is 
speaking of the issues of that relation as manifested in life and 
conduct here below, he uses the phrase ‘in the Lord’. Contrast, 
for example, the words ‘created in Christ Jesus’ with the words 
‘Be strong in the Lord’. The Christ of the privileged position is 
the Lord of the holy life: if in Christ we are in heaven, in the Lord 
we must liveonearth. Christ is the corner-stone of the foundation ; 
the building grows to an holy temple in the Lord. 

‘In whom ye also’, These words have by this time a familiar 
sound. The Apostle insists afresh upon the inclusion of the Gen- 
tiles: and he is thus led into what might seem a mere repetition of 
what he has already said, but that the two fresh expressions which 
he adds produce the effect of a climax. 

“Are builded together for an habitation of God in the Spirit’. 
Once more he takes his word from the Old Testament. The 
‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place of God’ was a consecrated phrase. 
It was the proudest boast of the Jew that the Lord his God, who 
dwelt in heaven, dwelt also in Sion. To the new People the same 


2Cor.vi16 high privilege is granted in a yet more intimate manner. ‘For we 


Ley. xxvi 
rf. 


are the temple of the living God: as God hath said, I will dwell in | 
them, and walk in them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
My people’. 

‘In the Spirit’. Here, as so often, the Apostle does not make 
it plain whether he is speaking directly of the Divine Spirit or not. 
But it is to be observed that this section, which began with the 
words ‘in the flesh’ (twice repeated), ends with the words ‘in 
the spirit’. No doubt the thought that the habitation of God is 
spiritual, in contrast to the material temple, is present to the 
Apostle’s mind, even if it does not exhaust the meaning of his 
words. And we may perhaps regard the expression of 1 Pet. ii 5, 
‘a, spiritual house’, as the earliest commentary on this passage. 


Thus St Paul closes this great section by declaring that the 
Gentiles had full rights of citizenship in the sacred commonwealth, 
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that they were true sons of the household of God, nay that they were 
apart of His Holy House, builded upon its foundation, secured by 
its corner-stone, that corner-stone which gave unity to all building 
that was reared upon it; so that all such building, duly welded into 
one, was growing into a holy shrine, to be the spiritual dwelling- 
place of God. 

Such was ‘the mystery of the will of God’. It was that they ig 
might grasp this mystery that he had begun to pray for the ‘ Spirit 
of wisdom and apocalypse’ on their behalf. And now that he has i17 
so far expounded it, in brief language compared with its mighty 
magnitude, it becomes again the basis of his prayer. Or rather, the 
prayer which he had essayed to utter, and the first words of which 
had carried him so far that the prayer had lost itself in the wonder 
of the blessing prayed for,—that prayer he once more desires to 
take up and at length to utter in its fulness. 

This he attempts to do in the words: ‘ For this cause I Paul, the iii 1 
prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, the Gentiles’: but, as we shall see, 
new thoughts again press in, and in v. 14 he makes another and at 
last a successful attempt to declare the fulness of his petition: 

‘ For this cause I bow my knees’, 
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For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, iii :—13 


the Gentiles,—if so be that ye have heard of the dispensation 
of the grace of God which was given unto me to you-ward: 
show that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery, 
as I have written afore in few words, *whereby, when ye read, 
ye can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ; 
5which in other generations was not made known unto the sons 
of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit ; *to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel, 7whereof I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of God which 
was given unto me according to the working of His power,— 
®yunto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 





grace given,—to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, ’and to bring to light what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which from the ages hath been hid in God who 
created all things; “to the intent that now unto the princi- 
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palities and powers in the heavenly places might be made 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of God, 
“according to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, *in whom we have our boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of Him. “Wherefore I ask 
you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which are 
your glory. 


The construction is at once broken at the end of v. 1. There is 
something even in those few words which has suggested a new train 
of thought, and the Apostle cannot check himself until he has 
expressed what is in his soul. What is the starting-point of this 
new departure ? 

Hitherto St Paul has been strangely unlike himself in one 
particular. He has been marvellously impersonal. His only 
reference to himself since the salutation has been in the words, 
‘T cease not to give thanks and to pray’. He has said nothing 
of his own peculiar office as the chosen herald of these new revela- 
tions of the will and way of God ; and of all that he had personally 
endured, whether in long journeyings and constant labours to bring 
this message to the Gentiles, or in persecutions and imprisonment 
directly due to his insistence on the wideness of the Gospel. The 
reason for this unwonted reserve is, as we have partly seen already, 
that he is not writing to the members of a single Church of his own 
foundation, whom he had ‘admonished night and day with tears’, 
who knew him well and to whom he could write as he would have 
spoken face to face. He is writing to many who had never seen 
him, though they must have heard much of him and probably had 
learned the Gospel from his fellow-workers. He is writing not a 
personal word of encouragement, but an exposition of the Divine 
Purpose as he had come to know it—a word of large import for 
multitudes who needed what he knew it was his to give them. He 
has heard how the great work has been going forward far beyond 
the limits of his own personal evangelisation. He thanks God for 
it. Itis part of the fulfilment of the Purpose. He is fully taken 
up with declaring what the Purpose has brought to the Gentiles as 
a whole, It is only as he reaches a resting-place in his thought, 
that he hears as it were the clink of his chain, and remembers 
where he is and why he is there: ‘J Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’. 

But the words are too full to be left without a comment or a 
justification. You may never have seen my face, he seems to say, 
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but surely you have heard how God has been using me to help you: 
you may even have been discouraged by learning to what my efforts 
on your behalf have brought me. 


The fresh points which are to be emphasised in the remainder of iii 2—13 
this section, which is one long parenthesis, are these: (1) St Paul’s 
peculiar mission as the exponent of the mystery of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles, as the publisher of the great secret, as the herald of 
the Gospel of ‘ grace’ ; (2) the newness of the revelation, hid in God 
till now, but made known at last to the apostles and prophets of 
the Christian Church ; (3) the sufferings which his mission has 
entailed upon him, and which yet must not dishearten those for 
whom he suffers. 

The section is full of echoes of the earlier part of the epistle. 
Almost every great phrase has its counterpart in the first two 
chapters :—the mystery made known by revelation ; revealed by 
the Spirit to the apostles and prophets ; the inheritance, the body, 
the promise, in which the Gentiles have their share in Christ; the 
grace of God, and the working of His power; the dispensation of 
the grace, and of the mystery ; the heavenly region ; the purpose 
of eternity ; the free access to God. 


‘If so be that ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of iii 2 
God which was given unto me to you-ward’, The form of the sentence 
is conditional, just as in iv 21; but it can scarcely mean anything 
less than ‘For surely you have heard’. The expression as a whole, 
however, confirms the conclusion that among those to whom the 
epistle was addressed a considerable number, if not the majority, 
had never come into personal contact with the writer: had he been 
writing solely or even primarily to his own Ephesian converts, he 
could never have expressed himself so. 

‘The grace of God which was given unto me’ is a favourite phrase 
of St Paul. The context usually makes it quite clear that ‘the 
grace given’ him was not a spiritual endowment for his own personal 
life, but the Gospel of God’s mercy to the Gentile world. Thus, in 
describing his visit to the Apostles at Jerusalem, St Paul says, 
‘When they saw that I had been entrusted with the Gospel of the Gal. ii 7,9 
Uncircumcision,...and when they knew the grace which was given 
unto me,...they gave right hands of fellowship to me and to Barnabas, 
that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the Circum- 
cision’. An equally striking example is found where St Paul 
justifies his action in addressing a letter to the Roman Christians: Rom. xv. 
‘I have written the more boldly’, he says, ‘ by reason of the grace 15 f 
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which was given unto me from God, that I should be a minister 
of Christ, Jesus unto the Gentiles’. As we have seen in part already, 
‘race’ was the significant word which summed up for St Paul his 
own special message—the merciful inclusion of the Gentile in the 
purpose of God’ 

In a parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colossians we find the 
words, ‘according to the dispensation of God which was given unto 
me to you-ward’; and an English reader might be led to suppose 
that in our present passage the construction likewise must be, ‘the 
dispensation...which was given’. The ambiguity, which does not 
exist in the Greek, might be avoided by the rendering ‘that grace 
of God which was given unto me’ (so the Revised Version renders) ; 
but this expedient has the disadvantage of partially obscuring the 
identity of a phrase which recurs again and again in St Paul’s 
epistles”. 

Both here and in Col. i 25 ‘the dispensation’ spoken of is a 
dispensation in which God is the Dispenser, and not the adminis- 
tration, or stewardship, of any human agent. This is made clear 
by the parallel use of the word in i 10, and again below in iii 9. 


‘ How that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery’. 
We have already noted * the signification of the word ‘mystery’ or 
‘secret ’, and of its natural correlative ‘ apocalypse’ or ‘ revelation’. 
By Divine disclosure, St Paul declares, the Divine secret had been 
made known to him. The recognition of the wideness of God’s 
purpose was neither a conclusion of his own mind nor a tradition 
passed on to him by the earlier Apostles. A special providence had 
prepared him, and a special call had claimed him, to be the depositary 
of a special revelation. ‘It was the good pleasure of God’, he says 
elsewhere, in words that remind us of an ancient prophet*, ‘ who 
separated me, even from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among 
the Gentiles’, And of his visit to the Apostles in Jerusalem he 
says emphatically, ‘I went up by revelation, and I laid before 


them the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles’. 


1 See above p. 51; and, for the 
detailed examination, see the detached 
note on ydpis. The use of the word in 
the Acts is in striking harmony with 
the usage of St Paul: see esp. xi. 23, 
XV II. 

2 The same ambiguity meets us 
below in v., 7. 


The message 


8 pp. 30 f., 39. 

4 Comp. Jer. i 5, ‘Before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee, and 
before thou camest forth out of the 
womb I sanctified thee; I have ap- 
pointed thee a prophet unto the 
nations’. 
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itself, and the method of its proclamation and of its justification, 
were alike given to him by Divine revelation. 

‘As I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye iii 3. 
can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ’. In the 
earlier chapters the Apostle has stated already in brief his concep- 
tion of the Divine purpose as it has been made known to him. He 
has not indeed declared it in the set terms of a formal treatise. 
But he has given them enough to judge by: if they attend to it 
they cannot but recognise as they read that he writes of that which 
he knows, and that a special knowledge gives him a special claim to 
speak of the mystery of Christ. 

‘ Which in other generations was not made known unto the sons iii 5 
of men’. Here St Paul takes up a fresh point. He has not had 
occasion hitherto in this epistle to dwell on the newness of the great 
revelation. It is his reference to his own part as the receiver and 
proclaimer of the illuminating truth, that leads him on to explain, 
not indeed that the Divine purpose is a new thing, but that its 
__manifestation tomen isnew. The Purpose was there in the treasury 
of the heavenly secrets from eternity: but it was a secret ‘kept in Rom. xvi 
silence’. ‘The sons of men’, whom it so deeply concerned, knew it 25 
not as yet: it was hidden away from Jew and from Gentile alike. 

‘ As it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit’. This clause, without revoking the last, seems to 
leave room for those glimpses of the Divine purpose, which the 
Apostle would never have wished to deny to the holy and wise of 
the past. Yet their half-lights were but darkness, when compared 
with the day of the new revelation. 

In contrast to ‘the sons of men’ of the past, to whom the secret 
had not been disclosed, St Paul sets ‘ the holy apostles and prophets’ 
of the present, to whom a spiritual revelation of it had come. This 
word ‘holy ’—or ‘saints’, as we render it when it stands by itself— 
has played an important part in the epistle already. It is to ‘their 
saints’ that the epistle is formally addressed ; that is, as we have 
seen, to those who in Christ are now the hallowed People of God. 
The Apostle thanks God that they are recognising their position in 
practice by a love which goes out ‘to all thesaints’. God’s heritage, ; ;; 
he declares in passing, is ‘in the saints’, that is, in His hallowed i 18 
People. And, later on, he explicitly contrasts the alien state of the 
Gentiles apart from Christ with their new position of privilege in 
Christ as ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’. When the same word is ii 19 
used, as an adjective, to characterise the ‘apostles and prophets’ to 
whom the new revelation has been made, it cannot be a mere otiose 
epithet or conventional term of respect, nor can it be properly taken 
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in any other sense than hitherto. It is no personal holiness to which 
the Apostle refers ; it is the hallowing which was theirs in common 
with the whole of the hallowed People. Here is the answer to 
the suggested difficulty, that while St Paul must certainly have 
included himself among the ‘apostles’ to whom the revelation came, 
he would hardly have called himself ‘holy’, even in this indirect 
fashion. There is no real incongruity. Not his holiness, but God’s 
hallowing is in question—the hallowing which extended to all the 
members of the hallowed People, even, as he would tell us, to 
himself, though he was ‘less than the least’ of them all. 

The mention of the apostles and prophets, as those to whom the 
new revelation was made, recalls and helps to explain the position of 
the apostles and prophets as the foundation of the ‘holy temple’ 
of God’s building. With the reference to the Spirit as the medium 
of the revelation we may compare the prayer for ‘the Spirit of 
revelation’ to be the guide of his readers into the knowledge of 
God’s purpose. Here, as in some other places, the Apostle’s language 
is so vague that we cannot tell with entire certainty whether he 
refers directly to the personal Divine Spirit, or rather desires to 
suggest that the reception of the revelation is a spiritual process. 
The actual phrase ‘in (the) Spirit’? does not preclude either view. 


What, then, is the substance of this secret—old as eternity, yet 
new in its disclosure to mankind? The Apostle has told us already, 
as he says, in brief: but now to remove all possible misconception 
he will tell us once again, repeating in fresh words the images 
which he has already so fruitfullyemployed. It is ‘ that the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers 
of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel’. 

The middle term of this threefold description (ct¥vewpos) cannot 
be rendered by any current English word. ‘Concorporate’, a loan 
from the Latin, and analogous to ‘incorporate’, is the word we 
want; but, though it has been used in this connexion, it is not 
sufficiently familiar to take its place in a rendering of the passage. 
Tn relation to the Body the members are ‘incorporate’: in relation 
to one another they are ‘concorporate’, that is, sharers in the one 
Body. The unusual English word might indeed express the fact 
that St Paul himself, in order to emphasize his meaning, has had 
recourse to the formation of a new Greek compound’, 


1 The rendering of the Latin Vul- fends the unusual Latin on the ground 


,gate is ‘cohaeredes et concorporaleset that it was important to represent the 


comparticipes’ (Ambrosiaster actually force of the repeated compounds. ‘I 
has ‘concorporatos’). St Jerome de- know’, he says, ‘that in Latin it 
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‘Through the gospel, whereof I was made a minister according iii 6 &. 
to the gift of the grace of God which was given unto me...to preach 
unto the Gentiles...’. There is a close parallel in the Epistle to Col-i24f. 
the Colossians: ‘the Church, whereof I was made a minister ac- 
cording to the dispensation of God which was given unto me to 
you-ward, to fulfil the word of God, (even) the mystery that hath 
been hid’, &c. In both passages the Apostle emphasises the great- 
ness of his peculiar mission, which corresponded to the wide mercy of 
God to the Gentiles. Here he adds ‘ according to the might (or ‘ work- 
ing’) of His power’: words which remind us of Gal. ii 8, ‘He that 
wrought (or ‘worked mightily’) for Peter unto the apostleship of 
the Circumcision, wrought for me also unto the Gentiles’. 

Once more he breaks his sentence, lest, while as Apostle of the Rom. xi 
Gentiles he glorified his ministry, he should for one moment seem *3 
to be glorifying himself. Never did a man more stoutly press his 
claims: never was a man more conscious of personal unworthiness. 
He was not ‘a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles’: yet 2 Cor. xi 5 
he felt that he was ‘the least of the apostles’ and ‘not worthy to be 1 Cor. xv9 
called an apostle’. He was ‘/ess than the least of all saints’, that is, iii 8 
of all the holy People of God: but yet the fact remained that to 
him this marvellous grace of God had been given. 

‘To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’. 
His mission was to ‘ bring as the gospel ’—the verb of the original 
takes up again ‘ the gospel’ of v. 6—to the Gentiles the inexplorable 
wealth of the Christ. He can never sufficiently admire the marvel 
of the Divine inclusion of the Gentiles, or be sufficiently thankful 
that it is his privilege to make it known to them. 

‘And to bring to light what 1s the dispensation of the mystery iii g 
which from the ages hath been hid in God who created all things’. So 
in the parallel already quoted he continues: ‘the mystery that hath Col. i 26 
been hid from the ages and from the generations,—but now it hath 
been manifested to His saints’, The purpose of God is an eternal 
purpose—‘ a purpose of the ages’, as he says below in v. 10. It has 
remained concealed since the beginning of things; but it was the 
very purpose of Creation itself. 

As the Creation includes other intelligences beside Man, so the 
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makes an ugly sentence. But because Version, ‘fellow-heirs, and of the same 


it so stands in the Greek, and because 
every word and syllable and stroke 
and point in the Divine Scriptures is 
full of meaning, I prefer the risks of 
verbal malformation to the risk of 
missing the sense’, The English 


body, and partakers’ &c., fails to re- 
produce the reiterated compound (cw-) 
of the originai; and I have therefore 
adopted the necessarily paraphrastic 
rendering of the Revised Version. 
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secret of the Divine purpose in Creation is published now to the 

iii 10 whole universe, as the justification of the Divine dealing: ‘to the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God’. The Apostle has found a perfectly satisfying philosophy 
of history : he believes that it is able to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men’; and not to men only, but also to those enquiring spiritual 
powers of the heavenly sphere, who have vainly sought to explore 
the design and the methods of the Creator and Ruler of the world. 

‘Through the church’. This is only the second time that the 

Comp. i22 word ‘Church’ has been used in the epistle. We shall have it 

iil 21 again at the end of the chapter in an equally emphatic position : 
‘to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus’. It recurs 

Vv 23—32 six times in the important passage which closes chap. vy. St Paul 
never uses the word in this epistle in the sense of a local Christian 
society, though he does in two out of the four times in which it 
occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Through the Church ‘the very-varied wisdom of God’ is made 
known to the universe. The metaphor is taken from the intricate 
beauty of an embroidered pattern. We have an echo of it in 1 Pet. 
iv 10, ‘the manifold (or ‘ varied’) grace of God’. 

iii 11 ‘ According to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. ‘The purpose of the ages’ is a Hebraistic phrase 
for ‘the eternal purpose’: just as we say ‘the rock of ages’ for 
‘the everlasting rock’, from the Hebrew of Isaiah xxvi 4. 

iii 12 ‘In whom we have our boldness and access with confidence by the 
faith of Him’. These words are an echo of ii 18, and form a similar 
climax. The issue of all is that we are brought near to God Him- 
self through faith in Christ. 

iii 13 ‘ Wherefore I ask you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, 
which are your glory’. The meaning is: ‘I ask you not to lose 
heart, when you hear of my suffering as the prisoner of Christ on 
your behalf’. It might seem to some as though the Apostle’s 
sufferings and imprisonment augured ill for the cause which he 
represented. This was not the view that he himself took of 

Col. i.24 them. ‘I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf’, he says to the 
Colossians, in a remarkable passage to which we have already had 
occasion to refer at some length’. Never for a moment did he 
himself lose heart. He saw a deep meaning in his sufferings: they 
were the glory of those for whom he suffered. He commends this 
reason to his readers with a logic which we can hardly analyse. 


1 See p. 44 
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Perhaps he could scarcely have explained it to them. It is the 
language of the heart. 


The section which we have been considering forms, strictly 
speaking, a mere parenthesis. It is a personal explanation 
occasioned by the words, ‘I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus 
on behalf of you, the Gentiles’. But, though in form it is a 
digression, which still further postpones the utterance of the 
Apostle’s Prayer, yet in the general movement of the thought of 
the epistle it plays an essential part. Though he speaks from 
his own personal standpoint, the Apostle’s thought ranges before 
and after, and he is led to give us such a complete philosophy 
of history as had never been attempted before. He is confident 
that he is in possession of the secret of the Creator Himself :—‘ by 
apocalypse the mystery has been known to me’. 

Hitherto he had been considering mainly the effect of the work 
of Christ, in the reconciliation of the two opposed. sections of 
humanity, in the reception of the Gentiles into the sacred common- 
wealth, and in the nearer approach of Jew and Gentile alike to the 
one Father. But now he is bold to trace the whole course of the 
Divine dealing with man; to declare that ‘through the ages one 
increasing Purpose runs’; and even to suggest that human history 
is intended to read a lesson to the universe. 

The Purpose which is now made clear to him was included in 
the design of Creation itself. But it was a hidden purpose, a Divine 
secret, a mystery of which the apocalypse could not be as yet. ‘The 
sons of men’ had lived and died in ignorance of the secret of their 
own lives and of the universe. Generation followed generation until 
the time was ripe for the disclosure of ‘the mystery of the Christ’. 
At last to the apostles and prophets of a new age the revelation was 
given. Indeed to ‘the less than the least’ of them all the message 
had been primarily entrusted. His part it had been to flash the 
torch of light across the darkness ; to illuminate past, present and 
future at once, by shewing ‘ what is the dispensation of the mystery 
that hath been hidden from eternity in God who created all things’. 

It was a glorious task: through incessant toil and suffering he 
had accomplished it: his imprisonment at Rome could only remind 
him that for his part the work was done. Yet in a wider sense it 
was only begun. The process which had been revealed to him was 
to move steadily on, in presence of all the spiritual forces of the 
universe, who keenly watch the drama of this earthly theatre. For 
they too ‘ through the Church’ are to learn ‘the very-varied wisdom 
of God, according to the purpose of the ages which He formed in 
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the Christ, even Jesus our Lord’. And it is because the process 
must go forward, and not slacken for anything that may occur to 
him, that ‘the prisoner in Christ Jesus’ bows his knees and lifts his 
heart in prayer to God. 


™For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, *Sof 
whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named, *that 
He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man, 
7that Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love; ye 
being rooted and founded, that ye may be able to comprehend. 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 
2°Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, 2*to Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


After many digressions, into which he has been led by his desire 
to make plain not only what he prays for, but on whose behalf he 
prays, and what is his relation to them which leads him so to pray, 
the Apostle succeeds at last in uttering the fulness of his Prayer. 
The Prayer is in its final expression, as it was at the outset, a 
prayer for knowledge. That knowledge is indeed declared to pass 
man’s comprehension; but the brief doxology with which the 
petition closes recognises a Divine power to which nothing is 
impossible. 

‘For this cause’. These words are resumptive of the opening 
words of the chapter, ‘ For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’. Accordingly they carry us back to 
the great mercy of God to the Gentiles (expounded in c. ii) as the 
ground of the Apostle’s Prayer. But the Prayer needed as its 
further preface a reference to his own peculiar mission as the 
publisher of the new declaration of that mercy, and to the sufferings — 
by which he rejoiced to seal his mission. After this reference has 
been made and fully explained, he knits up the connexion by 
repeating the words ‘ For this cause’. 

‘I bow my knees to the Father’. We shall miss the solemnity of 
this introduction unless we observe how seldom the attitude of 
kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the New Testament. Standing 
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to pray was the rule; comp. Matt. vi 5, Luke xviii 11,13. Kneeling 
was expressive of unusual emotion: comp. Luke xxii 41, Acts xxi 5. 
Indeed when we compare Luke xxii 41 ‘kneeling down’ with Mark 
xiv 35 ‘ He fell upon the ground’ and Matt. xxvi 39 ‘ He fell upon 
His face’, the parallels point us to the fact that what there is 
meant is not our ‘kneeling’ in an upright position, but kneeling 
with the head touching the ground—the Eastern prostration. This 
was and is the sign of the deepest reverence and humiliation : and, 
as is well known, the posture was forbidden in the early Church on 
the Lord’s day. 

But the significance of St Paul’s phrase becomes still clearer, 
when we note that it is, in its particular wording, derived from a 
passage of Isaiah (which he quotes in Rom. xiv 11 and alludes to in 
Phil. ii ro): ‘I have sworn by Myself,...that unto Me every knee Isa, xly 
shall bow’. In that reverence, which is due only to the Supreme, 73 
to whom it must needs one day be rendered by all, he bends low 
before the Father. 

‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is iii 14, 1 
named’. At the first commencement of his prayer the Apostle had — 
spoken of God as ‘the Father of glory’. In this we have one ofi17 
several notable parallels between the prayer as essayed in the first 
chapter and the prayer as completed in the third chapter. 

It will be instructive to bring together here the various refer- 
ences which St Paul makes in this epistle to the fatherhood of God. 

In his opening salutation we find the words ‘from God our Father i 2 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’; and similar words occur at the close vi 23 
of the epistle. His great doxology opens with the words, ‘ Blessed i 3 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and this title is 
resolved and emphasised, as we have seen, in the form ‘the God of i17 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory’. Presently he uses the 
name absolutely, in speaking of ‘our access to the Father’; and ii 18 f. 
he follows it by the significant phrase, ‘of the household of God’. 
Then we have our present description, which expands and interprets 

the title ‘the Father of glory’; and shortly afterwards we find the 
absoluteness and universality of the fatherhood yet further de- 
clared in the words, ‘one God and Father of all, who is over all iv 6 
and through all and in all’. Then, lastly, Christian duty is summed 

up in the obligation to ‘give thanks always for all things in the y 20 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to Him who is God and Father’. 

This survey may help to shew us with what fulness of appreciation 
the Apostle recognises the various aspects of the new truth of the 
Divine fatherhood as revealed to man in Jesus Christ. 

‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is iii 14, 1 
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named’. The literal translation of the words rendered ‘all father- 
hood’ is ‘every family’. But this translation entirely obscures to 
an English reader the point of the Apostle’s phrase. In Greek the 
word for ‘family’ (zatpid) is derived from the word for ‘father’ 
(zaryp). But in English the ‘family’ is not named from the 
‘father’. So that to reproduce the play upon words, which lends 
all its force to the original, we must necessarily resort to a para- 
phrase, and say ‘the Father, of whom all fatherhood is named’? 

The addition of the words ‘in heaven and on earth’ reminds us 
of the large inclusiveness of the Divine purpose as declared to us by 
St Paul. We have had this collocation already, where the Apostle 
spoke of the summing up of all things in Christ, ‘both which are in 
the heavens and which are on earth’. Similarly he tells us elsewhere 
that the reconciliation in Christ includes ‘all things, whether things 
on the earth or things in the heavens’. And if in one place he adds 
‘things which are under the earth’ as well, it is to declare that 
there is nothing anywhere which shall not ultimately be subject to 
Christ. In the present passage it would be irrelevant to enquire 
what ‘families in heaven’ the Apostle had in his mind. His whole 
point is that ‘the Father’—whom he has before called ‘ the Father 
of glory ’—is the source of all conceivable fatherhood, whether earthly 
or heavenly. 

According to this notable utterance of St Paul, God is not only 
the universal Father, but the archetypal Father, the Father of 
whom all other fathers are derivatives and types. So far from 
regarding the Divine fatherhood as a mode of speech in reference 
to the Godhead, derived by analogy from our conception of human 
fatherhood, the Apostle maintains that the very idea of fatherhood 
exists primarily in the Divine nature, and only by derivation in 
every other form of fatherhood, whether earthly or heavenly. The 
All-Father is the source of fatherhood wherever it is found. This 
may help us to understand something further of the meaning which 
is wrapped up in the title ‘the Father of glory’. 

‘That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. We 
have already pointed to the close parallel between the language of the 
prayer as it is at first enunciated in chap. i and that of its fuller 
expression which we have now reached. In each case the prayer is 
directed to the Father—‘the Father of glory’ (i 17), ‘the Father, 
of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’ (iii 14 f.). 
In each case petition is made for a gift of the Holy Spirit—‘ that 

1 The Latin and Syriac versions, as in the same difficulty and escaped it 
will be seen in the commentary, were by a like paraphrase. 
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the Father of glory may give you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation’ 
(i 17), ‘that He would grant (or ‘give’) you according to the riches 
of His glory to be strengthened with power by His Spirit’ (iii 16). 
We noted before how closely this corresponds with the promise of 
our Lord, as recorded by St Luke, ‘The Father from heaven will Luke xi 13 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. Again, the sphere of x 
action of the Spirit is in each case described in a striking phrase— 
‘the eyes of your heart being enlightened’ (i 18), ‘to be strengthened 
in the inner (or ‘inward’) man’ (iii 16). Finally, the ultimate aim 
of all is knowledge of the fulness of the Divine purpose—‘that ye 
may know what is the hope of His calling’, &ec. (i 18 f.), ‘that ye 
may be able to comprehend what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, and to know’, &c. (iii 18f.). Knowledge and 
power are inextricably linked together: the prayer to know the 
mighty power (i 19) becomes the prayer to have the mighty power, 
in order to be strong enough to know (iii 19). 

‘That Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love’. iii 17 
Here we must bear in mind that it is for Gentiles that the Apostle 
prays. He has already declared to them that they are ‘in Christ’: he i 13, ii 13 
now prays that they may find the converse also to be a realised truth, 
‘that Christ may dwell in yourhearts’. In writing to the Colossians 
he speaks of this indwelling of Christ in the Gentiles as the climax 
of marvel in the Divine purpose: ‘God hath willed to make known Col. ii 27 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery in the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you’. Thus we come to see the force of the phrases 
‘through faith’ and‘in love’. It is only ‘through faith’ (or ‘through 
the faith’, if we prefer so to render it) that the Gentiles are par- 
takers of Christ: and it is ‘in love’, which binds ‘all the saints’ 
together, whether they be Jews or Gentiles (comp. v. 18 ‘to com- 
prehend with all the saints’), that the indwelling of the Christ, who 
is now the Christ of both alike, finds its manifestation and consum- 
mation. We may compare with this the words with which the 
Apostle prefaced his prayer at the outset: ‘Wherefore I, having i 15 f. 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love toward all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks on your behalf, making mention of 
you in my prayers’, 

‘Ye being rooted and founded’. We have parallels to these 
expressions in the Epistle to the Colossians, which help us to inter- 
pret them here: ‘If ye are abiding in the faith, founded and firm, Col. i 23 
and not being shifted’; and ‘Rooted and built up in Him, and Col. ii 7 
confirmed in the faith, as ye have been taught’. These parallels are 
a further justification of the separation of the participles from the 
words ‘in love’, and their connexion in thought with the ‘faith’ 
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which has previously been mentioned. It is only as they have their 
roots struck deep and their foundation firmly laid in the faith as 
St Paul proclaims it to them, that they can hope to advance to the 
full knowledge for which he prays. 

‘That ye may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth’. In the original the 
expression is yet more forcible: ‘that ye may have the strength to 
comprehend’. The clause depends on the participles ‘rooted and 
founded’; but it has a further reference to the words ‘to be 
strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. 

The object of the knowledge for which the Apostle prays was 
stated with some fulness ini 18 f.: ‘that ye may know what is the 
hope of His calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints, and what the exceeding might of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Here it is indicated under vague terms, chosen to 
express its immensity. For the Divine measures exceed human 
comprehension : as it is written, ‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts’. 
And yet in this boldest of prayers the Apostle asks that they may 
be comprehended. The uttermost extent of the Divine purpose is 
the goal, however unattainable, of the knowledge for which the 
Apostle prays. 

‘To comprehend with all the saints’, The knowledge of the 
Divine purpose is the privilege of ‘the saints’. So the Apostle 
speaks to the Colossians of ‘the mystery which was hidden...but 
now it hath been made manifest to His saints, to whom God hath 
willed to make known’, &c. As ye, says the Apostle in effect, are 
now ‘fellow-citizens of the saints’, and as your love goes out ‘towards 
all the saints’, in verification of your oneness with them; so you may 
share ‘with all the saints’ that knowledge which is God’s will for them. 

We need not exclude a further thought, which, if it is not 
expressed in these words, at least is in full harmony with St Paul’s 
conception of the unity of the saints in God’s One Man~# The 
measures of the Divine purpose are indeed beyond the comprehension 
of any individual intelligence: but in union ‘with all the saints’ we 
may be able to comprehend them. * Each saint may grasp some 
portion : the whole of the saints—when ‘we all come to the perfect 
man’—may know, as a whole, what must for ever transcend the 
knowledge of the isolated individual. 

J ‘And to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge’. These 
words are a re-statement of the aim, with a recognition that it is 
indeed beyond attainment. ¥The Father’s purpose is coincident with 
the Son’s love: both alike are inconceivable, unknowable—and yet 
the ultimate goal of knowledge. 
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‘That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God’. The climax iii 19 
of the Apostle’s prayer points to an issue even beyond knowledge. 

He has prayed for a superhuman strength, in order to the attain-* 
ment of an inconceivable knowledge, which is to result in what he 
can only call fulness—‘all the fulness of God’. What is this 
fulness for which St Paul prays, as the crowning blessing of the 
Gentiles for whom he has laboured and suffered ? 

» Fulness, or fulfilment, is a conception which plays a prominent 
part in St Paul’s thought both in this epistle and in that which he 
sent at the same time to the Colossian Church. It is predicated 
sometimes of Christ and sometimes of the Church. It is spoken of 
now as though already attained, and now as the ultimate goal of a 
long process. 

Again and again, in these two epistles, we find the thought of 
the complete restoration of the universe to its true order, of the , 
ultimate correspondence of all things, earthly and heavenly, to the 
Divine ideal. This issue is to be attained ‘in Christ’, and at the 
same time ‘in’ and ‘through the Church’. 

Thus, to recall some of the main passages, it is the purpose of 
God ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ, both that are in the i1o 
heavens and that are on earth’: and again, ‘It hath pleased God... Col. i rf. 
through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself...whether they 
be things on earth or things in the heavens’. Under the figure of 
the universal headship of Christ we have the same thought : ‘ Who Col. ii 10 
is the head of every principality and authority’ ; ‘He set Him at Eph.izoff. 
His right hand in the heavenly places above every principality and 
authority...and gave Him to be head over all things to the 
Church...’. And the Church’s part in the great process by which 
the result is to be attained is further indicated in the words : ‘ that iti 10 
there might now.be made known to the principalities and authorities 
in the heavenly places, through the Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God’: ‘to whom’, as the Apostle says later on, ‘ be the glory in the iii 21 
Church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without 
end’. 

/ To express this complete attainment of the end of all things in 

Christ and through the Church, the word ‘fulness’ or ‘ fulfilment’, 

with its verb ‘to be filled’ or ‘fulfilled’, is used in very various 

ways. Christ Himself is spoken of not only as ‘filling’ or ‘ful- iv 10 
filling all things’, but also as being ‘all in all filled’ or ‘ fulfilled’. i 23 

In close connexion both with Christ’s headship of the Church, and 

also with the reconcilia.ion of all things, the Apostle speaks of ‘all Col. i 19 
the fulness’ as residing in Christ: ‘for it hath pleased God that 

in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him to reconcile 
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all things unto Himself’. The Church is expressly said to be ‘ the 
fulness’ of Christ, fulfilling Him as the body fulfils the head. All 
the members of the Church are to meet at last in a perfect Man, 
and so to attain to ‘the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ’. And for the saints the Apostle here prays that they ‘may 
be filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

One remarkable passage remains, in which ‘fulness’ is predicated 
at once of Christ and of the saints: ‘for in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Deity in a bodily way, and ye are filled (or, ‘ fulfilled’) 
in Him’. It is usual to limit the reference of this passage to the 
incarnation of Christ in His individual human body, and to take it 
as meaning that in that body resides the Godhead in all its com- 
pleteness. But this is to neglect St Paul’s special use of the terms 
‘fulness’ and ‘body’, as they recur again and again in these 
epistles. For we have already had in the previous chapter the 
expression ‘ that in Him should all the fulness dwell’ ; and we have 


Eph. iii ro also to reckon with the phrase ‘ that ye may be filled unto all the 
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fulness of God’. Moreover, when St Paul refers to the individual 
human body of Christ in these epistles, he does so in unmistakeable 
terms, speaking either of ‘ His flesh’ or of ‘the body of His flesh’. 
But ‘the body of the Christ’ to St Paul is the Church. 

When we bear this in mind, we at once understand the appro- 
priateness of the second clause of this passage: ‘and ye are filled 
(or ‘fulfilled’) in Him’. The relation of Christ to the Church is 
such that His fulness is of necessity also its fulness)". And, 
further, the whole passage thus interpreted harmonizes with its 
context. ‘Take heed’, says the Apostle, if we may paraphrase 
his words, ‘lest there be any who in his dealings with you is a 
despoiler through his philosophy (so-called) or empty deceit (as it 
is in truth). Emptiness is all that he has to offer you: for he 
exchanges the tradition of the Christ, which you have received 
(v. 6), for the tradition of men: he gives you the world-elements 
in place of the heavenly Christ. For in Christ dwells all the 
fulness (as I have already said), yea, all the fulness of the Deity, 
expressing itself through a body : a body, in which you are incor- 
porated, so that in Him the fulness is yours: for He who is your 
head is indeed universal head of all that stands for rule and 
authority in the universe’. 

“ Thus St Paul looks forward to the ultimate issue of the Divine 
purpose for the universe. The present stage is a stage of imperfec- 
tion; the final stage will be perfection. All is now incomplete: in 
the issue all will be complete. And this completeness, this fulfil- 
ment, this attainment of purpose and realisation of ideal, is found 
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and is to be found (for to St Paul the present contains implicitly 
the future) in Christ—in Christ ‘by way of a body’; that is to 
say, in Christ as the whole, in which the head and the body are 
inseparably one. 

Even beyond this the Apostle dares to look. This fulfilled and 
completed universe is in truth the return of all things to their 
creative source, through Christ to God, ‘of whom and through Rom. xi36 
whom and unto whom are all things’,—‘that God may be all in 1 Cor. xv 
all’. Thus ‘the fulness’, which resides in Christ and unto which 7% 
the saints are to be fulfilled, is ‘all the fulness of the Deity’, or, as 
he says in our present passage, ‘all the fulness of God’. 

No prayer that has ever been framed has uttered a bolder 
request. It is a noble example of zappycia, of freedom of speech, of 
that ‘boldness and access in confidence’ of which he has spoken iii 12 
above. Unabashed by the greatness of his petition, he triumphantly 
invokes a power which can do far more than he asks, far more than 
even his lofty imagination conceives. His prayer has risen into 
praise. ‘Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above iii 20 f. 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, to 
Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen’. 

‘According to the power that workethin us’. Once more we are 
reminded of his first attempt to utter his prayer. It was at a 
closely similar phrase that he began to digress: ‘that ye mayius ff. 
know...what is the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His strength, 
which He wrought in Christ, in that He raised Him’, ete. It is 
the certainty of the present working of this Divine power that 
fills him with exultant confidence. 

‘To Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus’—in the 
Body and in the Head. This is only the third time that the 
Apostle has named the Church in this epistle. He has spoken of it 
as that which fulfils the Christ, as the body fulfils the head. Hei 23 
has spoken of it again as the medium through which lessons of the iil 10 
very-varied wisdom of God are being learned by spiritual intelli- 
gences in the heavenly region. He now speaks of it, in terms not 
less remarkable, as the sphere in which, even as in Christ Jesus 
Himself, the glory of God is exhibited and consummated. 


I THEREFORE, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that ye iv :—6 
walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
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another in love; giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. + There is one body and one Spirit, 
even as also ye are called in one hope of your calling: Sone 
Lord, one faith, one baptism: Sone God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in all. 


I therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you’. He repeats the 
title ‘prisoner’ by which he has already described himself; and 
thereby he links this section to the long parenthesis in which he has 
interpreted his use of it. He seems to say: I am a prisoner now, 
and no longer an active messenger of Jesus Christ. J can indeed 
write to you, and I can pray for you. But with yourselves hence- 
forward rests the practical realisation of the ideal which it has been 
my mission to proclaim to you. 

We have already had occasion to draw attention to the special 
usage of St Paul in regard to the names ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord”’. 
It is in full harmony with this usage that he has previously called 
himself ‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus’, emphasising his special mission 
to declare the new position of the Gentiles ‘in Christ’ ; whereas now 
he says, ‘the prisoner in the Lord’, as he begins to speak of the 
outcome of the new position, the corporate life ruled by ‘the Lord’. 

‘That ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’. The 
great human unity, which the Apostle regards as the goal of the 
Divine purpose, has been created and already exists in Christ. It 
is being progressively realised as a fact in the world of men by the 
Church, which is ‘the body of the Christ’ and His ‘fulfilment’. 
‘Through the Church’, as fulfilling the Christ, the very-varied 
wisdom of the Divine purpose is being taught to the intelligences of 
the spiritual sphere. ‘In the Church and in Christ Jesus’ the 
Divine purpose is to find its consummation to the eternal glory 
of God. 

It is the responsibility of the members of the Church for the 
preservation and manifestation of this unity, which the Apostle 
now seeks to enforce. You, he says, have been called into the 
unity, which God has created in Christ: you have been chosen into 
this commonwealth of privilege, this household of God: you are 
stones in this Temple, members of this Body. This is your high 
vocation ; and, if you would be true to it, you must ever be mindful 
of the whole of which you are parts, making your conduct worthy of 
your incorporation into God’s New Man. 

‘ With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 


1 See above, p. 72. 
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one another in love’. It is the mental dispositions which promote 
the right relation of the parts to the whole and to each other in the 
whole, that the Apostle first demands of them. His experience had 
taught him that these dispositions were indispensably necessary for 
the maintenance of unity. 

This emphatic appeal for ‘lowliness of mind’, as the first of 
virtues to which their new position pledged them, must have been 
peculiarly impressive to converts from heathenism. To the Greek 
mind humility was little else than a vice of nature. It was weak 
and mean-spirited ; it was the temper of the slave; it was incon- 
sistent with that self-respect which every true man owed to himself. 
The fulness of life, as it was then conceived, left no room for 
humility. It was reserved for Christianity to unfold a different 
conception of the fulness of life, in which service and self-sacrifice 
were shewn to be the highest manifestations of power, whether 
human or Divine. The largest life was seen to claim for itself the 
right of humblest service. The Jew had indeed been taught 
humility in the Old Testament, on the ground of the relation of 
man to God. ‘The high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’ 
would only dwell ‘with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit’. 
But the Gospel went far further and proclaimed that humility was 
not the virtue of weakness only. The highest life, in the fullest 
consciousness of its power, expresses itself in acts of the deepest 
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humility. ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things John xiii 


into His hands, and that He was come from God, and went to God ; 
He riseth from supper, and laid aside His garments, and took a 
towel and girded Himself. After that he poner water into a 
bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded’. It is in harmony with this 
that St Paul, in a great theological passage, treats humility as the 
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characteristic lesson of the Incarnation itself. ‘In lowliness of Phil. ii 3 


mind’, he pleads, ‘let each esteem other better than themselves... 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus...who 
humbled Himself’. 

In our present passage the Apostle enforces humility on the 
ground of the relation of man to man in the great human unity. A 
larger life than that of the individual has been revealed to him. Its 
law is that of mutual service: and its first requisite is the spirit of 
subordination, ‘lowliness of mind and meekness’. 

‘With long-suffering, forbearing one another’. The patient spirit 
by which each makes allowance for the failures of the other, is 
closely related to ‘the lowliness of mind’, by which each esteems the 
other better than himself. 
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‘In love’. Here, as so often in this epistle, love is introduced as 
the climax, the comprehensive virtue of the new life which includes 
all the rest’. In the Epistle to the Colossians the same thought is 
even more emphatically expressed : ‘Put ye on...lowliness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another...and, over and 
above all these, love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 

‘Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace’. The word ‘endeavouring’, which the Authorised Version 
employs in this place, has come to suggest in our modern usage too 
much of the possibility of failure to be strong enough to give the 
Apostle’s meaning. The word which he uses has an eagerness about 
it, which is difficult to represent in English. The Church to him 
was the embodiment of the Divine purpose for the world: it was 
the witness to men of the unity of mankind. What would become 
of this witness, how should the purpose itself be realised, if the 
unity of the Church were not preserved? Well might he urge upon 
his readers eagerly and earnestly to maintain their oneness. They 
must make a point of preserving it: they must take care to keep it, 

‘To keep the unity’. The unity is spoken of as a thing which 
already exists. It is a reality of the spiritual world. It is a gift of 
God which is committed to men to keep intact. At the same time, 
as St Paul will presently shew, it is a unity which is ever enlarging 
its range and contents : ‘until we all come to the unity’. The unity 
must be maintained in the process, if it is to be attained in the 
result. 

‘The unity of the Spirit’. Hitherto St Paul has avoided the 
abstract word, and has used concrete terms to express the thought 
of unity: ‘one man...in one body...in one Spirit’. Indeed the 
characteristically Christian word to express the idea is not ‘unity’ 
or ‘oneness’ (évérys), but the more living and fruitful term ‘com- 
munion’ or ‘fellowship’ (kowwvia): a term implying not a meta- 
physical conception but an active relationship: see, for example, 
Acts li 42, 2 Cor. xiii 14, Phil. ii 1. Yet the more abstract term 
has its value: ‘the oneness of the Spirit’ underlies ‘ the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit’, which manifests and interprets it. 

By a mischievous carelessness of expression, ‘ unity of spirit’ is 
commonly spoken of in contrast to ‘corporate unity’, and as though 


1 Compare for the emphatic posi- which are used to render the corre- 
tion of the phrase ‘in love’, i 4, iii17, | sponding substantive (c7ovdy) in 2 Cor. 
iv 15, 16. vii 11f., viii 7 f, 16: ‘carefulness’, 

2 The range of the word and the ‘care’, ‘diligence’, ‘forwardness’, 
difficulty of adequately translating if ‘earnest care’, 
may be illustrated by the five synonyms 
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it might be accepted as a substitute for it. Such lamguage would 
have been unintelligible to St Paul. He never employs the word 
‘spirit’ in a loose way to signify a disposition, as we do when we 
speak of ‘a kindly spirit’. To him ‘spirit” means ‘spirit’, and 
nothing less. It is often hard to decide whether he is referring 
to the Spirit of God or to the human spirit. In the present passage, 
for example, we cannot be sure whether he wishes to express the 
unity which the Holy Spirit produces im the Christian Body, as in 
the parallel phrase ‘the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; or rather the 
unity of the ‘one spirit’ of the ‘one body’, regarded as distinguishable 
from the personal Holy Spirit. But at amy rate no separation of 
“body” and ‘spirit’ is contemplated: and the notion that there 
could be several ‘bodies’ with a ‘unity of spirit” is entirely alien to 
the thought of St Paul. It is especially out of place here, as the 
next words shew. 

* There is one body and one Spirit, even azalso ye are called im 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all and through all and in all’. The 
seven unities here enumerated fall into three groups : one body, one 
Spirit, one hope: one Lord, one faith, one baptism: ome God and 
Father of all. 

The Apostle begins from what is most immediately present to 
view—the one Body, vitalised by one Spirit, and progressing towards 
the goal of one Hope. This Body depends for its existence upon 
one Lord, its Divine Head, to whom it is united by one Faith and 
one Baptism. Its ultimate source of being is to be found im one 
God, the All-Father, supreme over all, operative through all, 
immanent in all. 

More succinctly we may express the thought of the three groups 
thus : 

One Body—and all that this involves of inward life and ultimate 

perfection ; 

One Head—and that which unites us to Him; 

One God—to whom all else is designed to lead us. 

Elsewhere St Paul has said, in words which express a similar 
progress of thought : ‘ Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s’. 7 

“Who is above all and through all and wm all’. A timid gloss, 
which changed the last clause into ‘in you all’, has found its way 
into our Authorised Version ; but it is destitute of authority. The 
Greek in the true text is as vague as the English rendering given 
above: so that we cannot at once decide whether St Paul is speaking 
of ‘all persons’ or ‘all things’. The words ‘Father of all’, which 
immediately precede, may seem to make the former the more natural 
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interpretation ; but they cannot in themselves compel us to abandon 
the wider meaning. 

The Apostle is indeed primarily thinking of the Body of Christ 
and all its members. The unity of that Body is the truth which he 
seeks to enforce. But when he has risen at length to find the source 
of human unity in the unity of the Divine fatherhood, his thought 
widens its scope. The words ‘ Father of all’ cannot be less inclusive 
than the earlier words, ‘The Father of whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and on earth is named’. And the final clause, ‘Who is 
above all and through all and in all’, is true not only of all intelli- 
gent beings which can claim the Divine fatherhood, but of the total 
range of things, over which God is supreme, through which He 
moves and acts, and in which He dwells. 


It was a startling experiment in human life which the Apostle 
was striving to realise. Looked at from without, his new unity was 
a somewhat bizarre combination. ‘Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman ’—all 
these are no more, he boldly proclaims to the Colossians, ‘ but all in 
all is Christ’. The ‘ putting on of the New Man’, he goes on to tell 
them, involved the welding into one of all these heterogeneous 
elements ; or rather the persistent disregard of these distinctions, in 
presence of the true human element, which should so far dominate 
as practically to efface them. In every-day life this made a heavy de- 
mand upon the new virtues of self-effacement and mutual forbearance. 
Accordingly he declares, in language closely parallel to that which 
he uses in this epistle, that to put on the New Man is to ‘put on 
the heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering ; bearing one with another, and forgiving each other, if 
any have a complaint against any’. ‘Over and above all these 
things’ they must put on ‘love, which is the bond of perfectness’. 
And the paramount consideration which must decide all issues is 
‘the peace of the Christ’, unto which they have been called ‘in one 
Body’. 


7BuT unto every one of us is given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. ®Wherefore it saith: 

When He ascended up on high, He led a captivity captive, 

And gave gifts unto men. 

9Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth? ‘He that 
descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, that 
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He might fill all things. **And He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; **for the perfecting of the saints for the work of 
ministry, for the building of the body of Christ, till we all 
come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ: “that we be no longer children, tossed to 4 - 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of error; 
*sbut maintaining the truth in love, may grow up into Him in 
all things; which is the head, even Christ, **from whom the 
whole body, fitly framed together and compacted by every joint 
of its supply, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body, unto 
the building thereof, in love. 


‘But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure iv 7 
of the gift of Christ’. The recognition of the whole is to St Paul 
the starting-point for the consideration of the position of the indi- 
vidual parts. For the unity of which he speaks is no barren 
uniformity : it is a unity in diversity. It secures to the individual 
his true place of responsibility and of honour. 

In order to appreciate the language of this passage we must 
recall the phraseology which the Apostle has used again and again 
in the earlier part of chap. iii. He has there spoken of ‘ the grace iii 2 
of God which was given’ to him on behalf of the Gentiles. He was 
made minister of the Gospel which included the Gentiles ‘ according iii 7 
to the gift of that grace of God which was given’ to him: to him— 
for he will repeat it the third time—though less than the least of 
the holy people—‘this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles iii 
the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. This reiterated identifica- 
tion of his special mission with the gift of grace illustrates the 
passage before us. To each individual, if not to all in like measure, 
the same grace has been given. The Divine mercy in its world-wide 
inclusiveness is committed to each member of the holy people, not 
as a privilege only, but also as a responsibility’. 

‘According to the measure of the gift of Christ’. The grace is 

1 Compare Phil. i7, where St Paul mnexion with ‘the defence and con- 


speaks of the Philippians as ‘iellow- firmation of the Gospel’. 
partakers with him of grace’, in con- 
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the same ; but Christ gives it in different measures, as the Apostle 
proceeds to explain. 

At this point we may usefully compare with the present context 
as a whole a parallel passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, after the Apostle has closed his discussion of the wide inclu- 
siveness of the Divine mercy, he calls for a fitting response in the 
conduct of those to whom it has come. The language of the two 
passages offers several similarities. The opening phrase, with which 
he passes from doxology to exhortation, is in each case the same: 
‘I beseech you therefore’. There, as here, ‘the grace which is given 
to me’ leads the way to ‘the grace which is given to us’. There 
too we find an appeal for humility on the ground of the one Body 
and the distribution of functions among its members, ‘as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith’. ‘Having gifts’, the 
Apostle continues, ‘which are diverse according to the grace which 
is given to us’: and he adds a catalogue of these gifts, which we 
shall presently have to compare with that which follows in this 
epistle. These various functions, diverse according to the distribu- 
tion of the grace—such is the Apostle’s teaching in both places— 
are indispensable elements of a vital unity. 

‘Wherefore it saith: When He ascended up on high, He led a 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men’. The Apostle has already 
connected the exaltation of Christ with the power that is at work 
in the members of His Church. The varied gifts bestowed by the 
exalted Christ now recall to his mind the ancient picture of the 
victorious king, who mounts the heights of the sacred citadel of 
Zion, with his captives in his train, and distributes his largess from 
the spoils of war. It is the connexion between the ascension and 
the gifts, which the Apostle desires to emphasise; and the only 
words of the quotation on which he comments are ‘ He ascended’ 
and ‘He gave’. 

J ‘Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth ?? Desiring to shew that the power 
of Christ ranges throughout the universe, St Paul first notes that 
His ascent implies a previous descent. This descent was below the 
earth, as the ascent is above the heavens. 

‘ He that descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, 
that He might fill all things’. From its depths to its heights He has 
compassed the universe. He has left nothing unvisited by His 
presence. For He is the Divine Fulfiller, to whom it appertains in 
the purpose of God to fill all things with their appropriate fulness : 
to bring the universe to its destined goal, its final correspondence 
with the Divine ideal.“ Compare what has been said above on iii 19. 
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‘And He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets’. The nomina- iv rr 

tive is emphatic in the original: ‘He it is that gave some as 
apostles’, etc. Having commented on ‘He ascended’, St Paul goes on 
to comment on ‘He gave’. It is Christ who in each case fulfils the 
ancient hymn. He it is that ‘ascended’, and He it is that ‘gave’. 
The Ascended One is the giver of gifts. His gifts are enumerated 
in a concrete form: they are apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers. All these in their diversity of functions are given by 
the Ascended Lord for the varied and harmonious development of 
His Church. 

In the passage of the Epistle to the Romans to which we have 
already alluded, the gifts are catalogued in the abstract: prophecy, Bee: xii 
ministry, teaching, afd the like. Tete the Apostle prefers to speak © 
of the members who fulfil these functions as being themselves gifts 
given by Christ to His Church. In another catalogue, in the F irst 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he passes from the concrete method of 
description to the abstract: ‘God hath set some in the Church, 1 Cor. xii 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues’, There too he has been speaking of the Body and its 
members; and the general thought is the same as here: the 
diversity of gifts and functions is not only consistent with but 
necessary to corporate unity. 

v * Some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, ates ; and 
some, pastors and teachers’. We shall be disappointed if we come to 
this passage, or either of the parallels referred to above, in the 
expectation of finding the official orders of the Church’s ministry. 
The three familiar designations, bishops, presbyters and deacons, 
are all wanting. The evidence of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
employs the first two of these designations in reference to the 
leaders of the Ephesian Church, together with the evidence of the 
First Epistle to Timothy which employs all three in dealing with 
the organisation and discipline of the same Church, forbids the 
suggestion that such officers are not mentioned here because they 
a not exist in the Asian communities to which St Paul’s letter 
was to go, or because the Apostle attached but little importance to 
their position. A reason for his silence must be sought in another 
direction. The most intelligible explanation is that bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons were primarily local officers, and St Paul is here 
concerned with the Church as a whole. Apostles, prophets and 
evangelists are divinely-gifted men who serve the Church at large ; 
and if a local ministry is alluded to at all it is only under the vaguer 
designation of ‘pastors and teachers’. 
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. This is not the place to discuss the development of the official 
ministry: but it may be pointed out that it rises in importance as 
the first generation of apostolic and prophetic teachers passes away, 
as the very designations of ‘apostle’ and ‘prophet’ gradually dis- 
appear, and as all that is permanently essential to the Church of the 
apostolic and prophetic functions is gathered up and secured in the 
official ministry itself. > 

The recovery of the Didaché, or Teaching of the Apostles, has 
thrown fresh light on the history of the first two terms of St Paul’s 
list}. It shews us a later generation of ‘apostles’, who are what we 
should rather term ‘missionaries’. They pass from place to place, 
asking only for a night’s lodging and a day’s rations. They would 
seem to correspond to the ‘evangelists’ of St Paul’s catalogue, who 
carried the Gospel to regions hitherto unevangelised. This mention 
of them establishes beyond further question that wider use of the 
name ‘apostle’, for the recognition of which Bishop Lightfoot had 
already vigorously pleaded’. 

Yet more interesting is the picture which the Didaché draws for 
us of the Christian prophets. It shews us the prophets as pre- 
eminent in the community which they may visit, or in which they 
may choose to settle. They appear to celebrate the Eucharist, and 
that with a special liturgical freedom. They are to be regarded as 
beyond criticism, if their genuineness as prophets has once been 
established. They are the proper recipients of the tithes and first- 
fruits of the community, and this for a noteworthy reason: ‘for 
they are your high-priests’, And when at the close of the book 
‘bishops and deacons’ are for the first time mentioned, honour is 
claimed for them in these significant terms: ‘ For they also minister 
unto you the ministration of the prophets and teachers: therefore 
despise them not; for they are your honourable ones together with 
the prophets and teachers’, In this primitive picture it is instruc- 
tive to observe that the ministry of office is in the background, 
overshadowed at present by a ministry of enthusiasm, but destined 
to absorb its functions and to survive its fall. 

‘For the perfecting of the saints for the work of ministry’. The 


1 The Didaché was published by 
Archbp Bryennius in 1883. In its 
present form it is a composite work, 
which has embodied a very early (pos- 
sibly Jewish) manual of conduct. Its 
locality is uncertain, and it cannot 
be dated with prudence earlier than 
about 130 4.D. It is impossible to 


regard it as representative of the 
general condition of the Church at so ~ 
late a period: it would appear rather 
to belong to some isolated community, 
in which there lingered a condition of 
life and organisation which had else- 
where passed away. 
2 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 95. 
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second of these clauses must be taken as dependent on the first, and 
not (as in the Authorised Version) as coordinate with it. The 
equipment of the members of the Body for their function of service 
to the whole is the end for which Christ has given these gifts to 
His Church. If the life and growth of the Body is to be secured, 
every member of it, and not only those who are technically called 
‘ministers’, must be taught to serve. More eminent service indeed 
is rendered by those members to whom the Apostle has explicitly 
referred; but their service is specially designed to promote the 
service in due measure of the rest: for, as he tells us elsewhere, 
‘those members of the body which seem to be feebler are necessary’. 
Thus ‘the work of ministry’ here spoken of corresponds to the 
‘grace given to every one of us’, which is the subject of this 
section. 

An illustrative example of this ministry of saints to saints is to 
be found in St Paul’s reference to an interesting group of Corinthian 
Christians: ‘I beseech you, brethren,—ye know the house of Ste- 
phanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have 
addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints’,—that ye submit 
yourselves unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us and 
laboureth. I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your part they have 
supplied: for they have refreshed my spirit and yours: therefore 
acknowledge ye them that are such’. From words like these we 
may see that every kind of mutual service is included in the early 
and unofiicial sense of this word ‘ ministry’. 

If ministry such as this is characteristic of each member of the 
Body, it was preeminently characteristic of the Head Himself: 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’ : 
‘I am among you as he that ministereth’. 

’ ‘For the building of the body of Christ’. This is the process to 
the forwarding of which all that has been spoken of is directed. 
In describing it St Paul combines, as he has done before, his two 
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favourite metaphors of the temple and the body. He has previously ii 21 


said that the building of the Temple grows: here, conversely, he 
speaks of the Body as being builded. 

‘Till we all come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God’. Unity has been spoken of, first of all, as a gift to 
be kept ; it is now regarded as a goal to be attained. Unity, as it 
exists already and is to be eagerly guarded, is a spiritual rather 
than an intellectual oneness ; the vital unity of the one Spirit in 


1 Literally, ‘they have appointed themselves unto ministry to the saints’. 
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the one body. Unity, as it is ultimately to be reached by all the 
saints together, will be a consciously realised oneness, produced by 
faith in and knowledge of the Son of God. We are one now: in 
the end we all shall know ourselves to be one. 

‘ The Son of God’. St Paul is so careful in his use of the various 
designations of our Lord, that we may be confident that he has 
some reason here for inserting between two mentions of ‘the Christ’ 
this title, ‘the Son ef God’, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
epistle. It is instructive to compare a passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where a similar change of titles is made. ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ’, says the Apostle, ‘and I no longer live, but 
in me Christ lives: and the life which now I live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
up for me’. He with whom he has been crucified, He who now 
lives in him, is ‘Christ’: He whose love brought Him down to 
suffer is ‘the Son of God’. The title is changed to one which 
recalls the glory which Christ had with the Father before the world 
was, in order to heighten the thought of His condescending love. 
And so in our present passage, when he is treating of the relation of 
our Lord to His Church, he speaks of Him as ‘the Christ’ (for the 
article is used in both places in the original): but when he would 
describe Him as the object of that faith and knowledge, in which our 
unity will ultimately be realised, he uses the words ‘ the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God’ ; thereby suggesting, as it would seem, 
the thought of His eternal existence in relation to the Divine Father. 

‘Till we all come...to a perfect man’: that is, all of us together 
(for this is implied by the Greek) to God’s New Man, grown at 
length to full manhood. Not ‘to perfect men’: for the Apostle 
uses the plural of the lower stage only: ‘that we be no longer 
children’ is his own contrast. We are to grow out of our indi- 
vidualism into the corporate oneness of the full-grown Man. 

‘To the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ (or, of the 
Christ)’: that is, to the full measure of the complete stature, or 
maturity, of the fulfilled Christ. We cannot forget that St Paul 
has already called the Church ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is 
being fulfilled’, But in using the expression ‘the fulness of the 
Christ’ in this place, he is thinking of more than ‘the Church, 
which is His Body’. For here we get once more to the background 
of St Paul’s thought, in which the Body and the Head together are 
ultimately the one Christ—‘ the Christ that is to be’. 

J In the New Man, grown to perfect manhood, St Paul finds the 
consummation of human life. He thus takes us on to the issue of 
the new creation which he spoke of in chap. ii. There the ‘one new 
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man’ is created in the Christ: but he has a long growth before him. 
More and more are to claim their position as members of him. 
‘Christ is fulfilled’—to quote Origen’s words again ’—‘in all that 
come unto Him, whereas He is still lacking in respect of them 
before they have come’. When they shall all have come to the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, when 
they shall all have come to a full-grown Man; then in the ripe 
maturity of the New Man, ‘the fulness of the Christ’ will itself 
have been attained. + 

The poet, who has spoken to us of ‘the Christ that is to be’, has 
also most clearly expressed for us a part at least of the truth of the 
Making of Man? : 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 


All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker ‘It is finish’d. Man is made’. 


‘That we be no longer children’. This expression, viewed from iv 14 


the mere standpoint of style, spoils the previous metaphor: but it is 
obviously intended to form a sharp contrast. The plural is to be 
noted. Maturity belongs to the unity alone. Individualism and 
self-assertion are the foes of this maturity. We are not to be 
‘babes’, isolated individuals, stunted and imperfect. Out of indi- 
vidualism we must grow, if we would attain to our perfection in the 
membership of the perfect Man. 

‘No longer children, tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine’. St Paul does not linger on the distant 
ideal. He is quickly back to the present stage of childhood, which 
has still to ‘pass the waves of this troublesome world’ in which 
ideals are too apt to suffer shipwreck. The new metaphor is drawn 
from the sea which the Apostle knew so well, the symbol of insta- 
bility and insecurity. It suggests the jeopardy of the little boats, 
storm-tossed and swung round by each fresh blast, so that they 
cannot keep their head to the waves and are in danger of being 
swamped. 

‘By the sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of 
error’. The dexterous handling of the dice and the smart cleverness 
of the schemer are the figures which underlie the words here used. 
They suggest the very opposite of the Apostle’s straightforwardness 


1 The full quotation is giveninthe ‘The Making of Man’ in The Death of 
note on p. 45. Oenone and other Poems (1892). 
2 Tennyson, In Memoriam evi: and 
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2 Cor. iv 2 of teaching. Ours is not, he had once said to the Corinthians, the 


iv 15 


versatility of the adept, which plays tricks with the Divine message. 
So here he warns us that subtleties and over-refinements end in 
error. We must keep to the simple way of truth and love. 

‘ But maintaining the truth in love’. In this epistle St Paul is 
not controversial. He attacks no form of false doctrine, but only 
gives a general warning against the mischievous refinements of over- 
subtle teachers. With the ‘error’ to which these things lead he 
briefly contrasts the duty of ‘maintaining the truth in love’; and 
then at once he returns to the central truth of the harmony and 
growth of God’s one Man. 

‘May grow up into Him in all things’. The next words, ‘ which 
is the head’, seem at first sight to suggest that the Apostle’s meaning 
is ‘may grow up into Him as the head’. But although the limbs of 
the body are presently spoken of as deriving their growth from the 
head—the head being regarded as the source of that harmony of the 
various parts which is essential to healthy development—it would 
be difficult to give a meaning to the expression ‘to grow up into 
the head’. Accordingly it is better to regard the words ‘may grow 
up into Him in all things’ as complete in themselves. What 
St Paul desires to say is that the children are to grow up, not 
each into a separate man, but all into One, ‘the perfect man’, who 
is none other than the Christ. 

The law of growth for the individual is this: that he should 
learn more and more to live as a part of a great whole; that he 
should consciously realise the life of membership, and contribute his 
appropriate share towards the completeness of the corporate unity ; 
and that thus his expanding faculties should find their full play in 
the large and ever enlarging life of the One Man. It is to this that 
St Paul points when he says, ‘that we be no longer children, but 
grow up into Him every whit’. 

In one of the most remarkable poems of the Jn Memoriam 
Tennyson suggests that the attainment of a definite self-conscious- 
ness may be a primary purpose of the individual's earthly life’: 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 


Had man to learn himself anew 
Beyond the second birth of Death. 


We gather from St Paul that there is a further lesson which we are 
called to learn—the consciousness of a larger life, in which in a 
sense we lose ourselves, to find ourselves again, no longer isolated, 


1 In Memoriam, xlv. 
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but related and coordinated in the Body of the Christ. That the 
poet, too, knew something of the mystery of this surrender of the 
individual life may be seen from his Prologue: 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


/ * Which is the head, even Christ’. Backwards and forwards the 
Apostle moves, with no concern for logical consistency, between the 
conception of Christ as the Whole and the conception of Christ as 
the Head of the Body. The newness of the thought which he is 
endeavouring to develope—the thought of human unity realised 
through and in the Christ—is doubtless responsible for these 
oscillations. We feel that the conception is being worked out 
for the first time, and we watch the struggle of language in face of 
the difficulties which present themselves. The initial difficulty is 
to conceive of a number of persons as forming in a real sense one 
‘body’. In common parlance this difficulty is not recognised, 
because the word ‘body’ is used merely to signify an aggregation 
of persons more or less loosely held in relation to one another, and 
its proper meaning of a structural unity is not seriously pressed. 


But just in proportion as ‘a body’ is felt to mean a living organism, ~ 


the difficulty remains. And St Paul makes it abundantly clear that 
it is a living organism—a human frame with all its manifold struc- 
ture inspired by a single life—which offers to him the true concep- 
tion of humanity as God will have it to be. « 

A further difficulty enters when the relation of Christ to this 
Body comes to be defined. It is natural at once to think of Him as 
its Head : for that is the seat of the brain which controls and unifies 
the organism. But this conception does not always suffice. For 
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Christ is more than the Head. The whole Body, in St Paul’s Rom. xii 5 


language, is ‘in Him’; the several parts ‘grow up into Him’. 


Even more than this, the whole is identified with Him: ‘for as 1: Cor. xii 


the body is one and hath many members, and all the members of !? 


the body being many are one body; so also is the Christ’. In the 


New Man ‘Christ is all and in all’. Identified with the whole Col. iii 31 


Body, He grows with its growth and will find His own fulfilment 
only in its complete maturity. 

We are not therefore to be surprised at the rapidity of the tran- 
sition by which the Apostle here passes from the thought of Christ 
as the Whole, into which we are growing up, to the thought of Him 
as the Head, upon which the Body’s harmony and growth depends. 


Col. ii 19 


Col. iv 14 
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‘ From whom the whole body, fiily framed together and compacted 
by every joint of its supply’. The expression ‘fitly framed together’ 
is repeated from the description of the building process which has 
already furnished a figure of structural, though not organic, unity. 
The remainder of the passage is found again, with slight verbal 
variations, in the Epistle to the Colossians : ‘from whom the whole 
body, furnished out and compacted by the joints and bands, 
increaseth with the increase of God’. The Apostle is using the 
physiological terms of the Greek medical writers. We can almost 
see him turn to ‘the beloved physician’, of whose presence he tells 
us in the companion epistle, before venturing to speak in technical 
language of ‘every ligament of the whole apparatus’ of the human 
frame. There is no reference either here or in the Epistle to the 
Colossians to a supply of nourishment, but rather to the complete 
system of nerves and muscles by which the limbs are knit together 
and are connected with the head. 

‘According to the effectual working in the measure of each several 
part’: that is, as each several part in its due measure performs its 
appropriate function. Unity in variety is the Apostle’s theme: 
unity of structure in the whole, and variety of function in the 
several component parts: these are the conditions of growth upon 
which he insists. 

‘ Maketh the increase of the body, unto the building thereof, in 
love’. This recurrence to the companion metaphor of building 
reminds us that the reality which St Paul is endeavouring to 
illustrate is more than a physiological structure. The language 
derived from the body’s growth needs to be supplemented by the 
language derived from the building of the sacred shrine of God. 
The mingling of the metaphors helps us to rise above them, and 
thus prepares us for the phrase, with which the Apostle at once 
interprets his meaning and reaches his climax,—‘ in love’. 

We have thus concluded a further stage in St Paul’s exposition. 
To begin with we had the eternal purpose of God, to make Christ 
the summing into one of all things that are. Then we had the 
mystery of Christ, consummated on the cross, by which Jew and 
Gentile passed into one new Man. Lastly we have had the unity 
of the Spirit, a unity in variety, containing a principle of growth, 
by which the Body of the Christ is moving towards maturity. 


77Tuis I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no 
longer walk as do the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind, *darkened in their understanding, being alienated from 
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the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them because 
of the blindness of their heart; *9who being past feeling have 
given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness. *°But ye have not so learned Christ; 
2tif so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in 
Him, as the truth is in Jesus; 7?that ye put off as concerning 
your former manner of life the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the lusts of deceit ; 23and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind, *tand put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of the truth. 


‘This I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. The double use of the verb ‘to 
walk’ points us back to the beginning of the chapter. There he 
had commenced his solemn injunction as to their ‘walk’; but the 
first elements on which he had felt bound to lay stress, humble- 
ness of mind and mutual forbearance, the prerequisites of the life 
of unity, led him on to describe the unity itself, and to shew that 
it was the harmony of a manifold variety. Now he returns to 
his topic again with a renewed vigour: ‘This I say therefore and 
testify in the Lord’—in whom I am who speak, and you are 
who hear’. 

His injunction now takes a negative form: they are ‘not to 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. This leads him to describe the 
characteristics of the heathen life which they have been called 
to leave. 

‘In the vanity of their mind, darkened in their understanding, 
being alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that is 
in them because of the blindness of their heart’. They have no 
ruling purpose to guide them, no light by which to see their way, 
no Divine life to inspire them: they cannot know, because their 
heart is blind. The last phrase may recall to us by way of contrast 


the Apostle’s prayer for the Gentile converts, that ‘the eyes of their i 


heart’ might be enlightened. And the whole description may be 


compared with his account of their former state as ‘in the world ii 


without hope and without God’. 

‘Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’, They have not 
only the passive vice of ignorance, but the active vices which are 


1 See above on iv. 1. 
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Rom, i. 21 bred of recklessness. In the opening chapter of the Epistle to the 


—28 


iv 20 


iv 21 


iv 15 


iv 24 f. 


Romans the same sequence is found: ‘they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened...wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness...for this cause God gave them 
up unto vile affections...even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient’. There it is thrice 
said that ‘God gave them up’: here it is said that, ‘having 
become reckless, they gave themselves up’. The emphasis which 
in either case St Paul lays on want of knowledge corresponds 
with the stress which, as we have already seen, he lays upon 
true wisdom}, 

‘But ye have not so learned Christ’, or, as it is in the original, 
‘the Christ’. That is to say, You are no longer in this darkness and 
ignorance: you have learned the Christ : and the lesson involves a 
wholly different life. 

‘Tf so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in Him, 
as the truth is in Jesus’. The conditional form of the sentence is 
used for the sake of emphasis, and does not imply a doubt. We 
may paraphrase it thus: ‘if indeed it be He whom ye have heard 
and in whom ye have been taught’. The phrases to learn Christ, 
to hear Him, and to be taught in Him, are explanatory of each 
other. The Apostle’s readers had not indeed heard Christ, in the 
sense of hearing Him speak. But Christ was the message which 
had been brought to them, He was the school in which they had 
been taught, He was the lesson which they had learnt. 

The expression ‘to learn Christ’ has become familiar to our 
ears, and we do not at once realise how strangely it must have 
sounded when it was used for the first time. But the Apostle 
was well aware that his language was new, and he adds a clause 
which helps to interpret it: ‘even as the truth is in Jesus’, or 
more literally, ‘even as truth is in Jesus’. He lays much stress 
on truth throughout the whole context. He has already called 
for the maintenance of the truth in opposition to the subtleties 
of error: he will presently speak of the new man as ‘created 


‘according to God in righteousness and holiness of the truth’; 


and, led on by the word, he will require his readers as the first 
practical duty of the new life to put away falsehood and speak 
truth each to his neighbour. But truth is embodied in Jesus, who 
is the Christ. Hence, instead of saying ‘ye have learned the truth, 
ye have heard the truth, ye have been taught in the truth’, he says 


1 See above, p. 30. 
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with a far more impressive emphasis, ‘It is Christ whom ye have 
learned, Him ye have heard, in Him ye have been taught, even as 
the truth is in Jesus’. 
Nowhere else in this epistle does St Paul use the name ‘Jesus’ 
by itself. Nor does he so use it again in any of the epistles of 
his Roman captivity, if we except the one passage in which he 
specially refers to the new honour which has accrued to ‘the name Phil. ii ro 
of Jesus’. Even in his earlier epistles it rarely occurs alone ; and, 
when it does, there is generally an express reference to the death 
or resurrection of our Lord’. We have already said something 
of the significance of St Paul’s usage in this respect?» He uses 
the name ‘Jesus’ by itself when he wishes emphatically to point 
to the historic personality of the Christ. And this is plainly his 
intention in the present passage. The message which he pro- 
claimed was this: The Christ has come: in the person of Jesus— 
the crucified, risen and ascended Jesus—He has come, not only 
as the Messiah of the Jew, but as the hope of all mankind. In 
this Jesus is embodied the truth: and so the truth has come to 
you. You have learned the Christ; Him you have heard, in Him 
you have been taught, even as the truth is in Jesus. 
‘That ye put off as concerning your former manner of life iv 22 ft. 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the lusts of deceit, 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and holiness of 
the truth’. The injunctions which St Paul has hitherto laid upon 
his readers have been gentle admonitions, arising directly out of 
the great thoughts which he has been expounding to them. His 
first injunction was: Remember what you were and what you are. ii rr f. 
The next was: Cultivate that humble and forbearing temper, which iv 2 ff. 
naturally belongs to what you are, which tends to keep the unity. 
But now his demand takes a severer tone: I protest in the Lord, he 
says, that you be not what you were. 
The knife goes deep. As regards your former life, he declares, 
you must strip off ‘ the old man’, a miserable decaying thing, rotted 
with the passions of the old life of error. You must be made new 
in your spirits. You must array yourselves in ‘the new man’, who 
has been created as God would have him to be, in that righteousness 
and holiness to which the truth leads. 


1 So in x Thess.i ro, iv 14, Rom. Jude, But in Hebrews it occurs alone 
viii 11, 2 Cor. iv to, 11, 14. The re- eight times; and this is, of course, the 
‘ maining passages are Gal. vir7,Rom. regular use in the Gospels. 
jii 26, 2 Cor. iv5. The name is not 2 See above, pp. 23 f. 
used alone in James, 1 and 2 Peter, or 
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What is ‘the old man’ who is here spoken of? St Paul has 
used the term in an earlier epistle. ‘Our old man’, he had written 
to the Romans, ‘was crucified with Christ’. From the context of 
that passage we may interpret his meaning as follows: I said that 
by your baptism you were united with Christ in His death, you 
were buried with Him. What was it that then died? I answer: 
The former you. A certain man was living a life of sin: he was 
the slave of sin, living in a body dominated by sin. That man, 
who lived that life, died. He was crucified with Christ. That is 
what I call ‘ your old man’. 

To the Romans, then, he has declared that their ‘old man’ is 
dead. This, he says, is the true view of your life. It is God’s 
view of it, in virtue of which you are justified in His sight. And 
this view, the only true view, you are bound yourselves to take, and 
make it the ruling principle of all your conduct. 

Elsewhere he says: This is my own case. I have been crucified 
with Christ : I no longer live. Yet you see me living. What does 
it mean? Christ is living in me. So great was the revolution 
which St Paul recognised as having taken place in his own moral 
experience, that he does not hesitate to speak of it as a change 
of personality. I am dead, he says, crucified on Christ’s cross. 
Another has come to live in me: and He has displaced me in 
myself. 

What was true for him was true for his readers likewise. 
Christ, he says, has come and claimed you. You have admitted 
His claim by your baptism. You are no longer yourselves. The 
old you then died: Another came to live in you. 

In our present passage, and in the closely parallel passage of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, St Paul urges his readers to bring their 
lives into correspondence with their true position, by ‘putting off 
the old man’ and ‘putting on the new man’. That they had done 
this already in their baptism was not, to his mind, inconsistent with 
such an admonition. Indeed he expressly reminds the Colossians 
that they had thus died and been buried with Christ, and had been 
raised with Him to a new life. None the less he urges them to 
a fresh act of will, which shall realise their baptismal position : 
‘putting off the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, 
who is ever being renewed unto knowledge according to the image 
of Him that created him; where there is no Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman ; but Christ is all and in all’. 

) The metaphor here employed is a favourite one with St Paul. 
They are to strip off the old self: they are to clothe themselves with 
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Another. This Other is sometimes said to be Christ Himself. Thus 
St Paul writes to the Galatians: ‘As many of you as were baptised 
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into Christ did put on Christ’; and to the Romans he says: ‘ Put Rom. xiii 


ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’. Yet we could not substitute ‘Christ’ 
for ‘the new man’ either here or in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
For in both places the Apostle speaks of ‘the new man’ as having 
been ‘created’, a term which he could not apply directly to Christ.“ 

An earlier passage in this epistle, which likewise combines the 
term ‘new man’ with the idea of ‘creation’, may perhaps throw 
some light on this difficulty, even if it introduces us to a further 
complication. In speaking of the union of the Jew and the Gentile 
in Christ, St Paul uses the words: ‘that He might create the two 
in Himself into one new man’. As ‘the new man’, who is to be 
‘put on’, is the same for all who are thus renewed, they all become 
inseparably one—one new Man. But the one new Man is ulti- 
mately the Christ who is ‘all and in all’. We cannot perhaps 
bring these various expressions into perfect harmony : but we must 
not neglect any one of them. Here, as often elsewhere with 
St Paul, the thought is too large and too many-sided for a complete 
logical consistency in its exposition. 

The condition of ‘the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
lusts of deceit’, is contrasted first with a renewal of youth, and 
secondly with a fresh act of creation. These two distinct con- 
-ceptions correspond to two meanings which are combined in the 
phrase ‘is corrupt’. For this may mean simply ‘is being destroyed ’, 
‘is on the way to perish’; as St Paul says elsewhere, ‘our outward 
man perisheth’, using the same verb in a compound form. But 
again it may refer to moral pollution, as when the Apostle says to 
the Corinthians, ‘I have espoused you to one husband, to present 
you as a pure virgin to Christ; but I fear lest, as Satan deceived 
Eve, so your minds may be corrupted from the simplicity and purity 
which is towards Christ’. If in our present passage the words 
‘which is corrupt’ stood alone, we might take the first meaning 
only and render ‘which waxeth corrupt’ or, better, ‘which is 
perishing’ : and this would correspond to the contrasted words, ‘ be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind’, But the second meaning is 
also in the Apostle’s mind : for he adds the words ‘ according to the 
lusts of deceit’, and he offers a second contrast in ‘the new man 
which is created after God’, or more literally ‘according to God’, 
that is as he says more plainly to the Colossians ‘according to the 
image of Him that created him’. The original purity of newly- 
created man was ‘corrupted’ by means of a ‘deceit’ which worked 
through ‘the lusts’, The familiar story has perpetually repeated 
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itself in human experience: ‘the old man is corrupt according to 
the lusts of deceit’, and a fresh creation after the original pattern 
has been necessitated : it is found in ‘the new man which after God 


is created in righteousness and holiness which are (in contrast with 
‘deceit’) of the truth’. 


25 WHEREFORE putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour: for we are members one of another. *°Be 
ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath; °7neither give place to the devil. 2®Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to 
him that needeth. 79Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good, for building up as 
need may be, that it may give grace unto the hearers: 3°and 
grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption. 3 Let all bitterness and wrath and 
anger and clamour and evil-speaking be put away from you, 
with all malice: 3*and be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven you. 
V. *Be ye therefore followers of God, as His beloved children ; 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath 
given Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 


sweetsmelling savour. 


The Apostle proceeds to interpret in a series of practical precepts 
his general injunction to put off the old man and put on the new, to 
turn from the life of error to the life which belongs to the truth. 
He appeals throughout to the large interests of their common life: 
it is the Spirit of fellowship which supplies the motive for this moral 
revolution. Six sins are struck at: lying, resentment, stealing, bad 
language, bad temper, lust. 

Lying is to be exchanged for truthfulness, for the Body’s sake. 
Resentment is to give way to reconciliation, lest Satan get a footing 
in their midst. Stealing must make place for honest work, to help 
others : bad language for gracious speech, ‘unto building up’, and lest 
the one holy Spirit be grieved. Bad temper must yield to kindliness 
and forgivingness, for God has forgiven them all ; yea, to love, the 
love of self-giving, shewn in Christ’s sacrifice. Lastly lust, and all 
the unfruitful works of the dark, must be banished by the light. 
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Thus the Apostle bids them displace the old man by the new, 
the false life by the ‘righteousness and holiness of the truth’: __ 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; w 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


‘Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his iv 25 
neighbour : for we are members one of another’. In the original the 
connexion with what has immediately preceded is very clearly 
marked. For the word rendered ‘putting away’ is the same as that 
which has been used for ‘putting off’ the old man, though the 
metaphor of the garment is now dropped: and ‘lying’, or ‘false- 
hood’ as it could be more generally rendered, is directly suggested 
by the word ‘truth’ with which the last sentence closes. Truthful- 
ness of speech is an obvious necessity, if they are to live the life of 
‘the truth’. 

Y The Apostle enforces his command by a quotation from the 
prophet Zechariah : ‘These are the things that ye shall do: Speak Zech. viii 
ye every man the truth with his neighbour: truth and the judge- * 
ment of peace judge ye in your gates’. But he gives a character of 
his own to the precept in the reason which he adds: ‘for we are 
members one of another’. These words remind us how practical he 
is in all his mysticism. The mystical conception that individual 
men are but limbs of the body of a greater Man is at once made the 
basis of an appeal for truthfulness in our dealings one with another. t 
Falsehood, a modern moralist would say, is a sin against the mutual 
trust on which all civilised society rests. St Paul said it long ago, 
and still more forcibly. It is absurd, he says, that you should 
deceive one another: just as it would be absurd for the limbs of a 
body to play each other false. The habit of lying was congenial to 
the Greek, as it was to his Oriental neighbours. St Paul strikes at 
the root of the sin by shewing its inconsistency with the realisation 
of the corporate life. 

‘Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your iv 26 f. 
wrath ; neither give place to the devil’. The first words of this 
passage are another quotation from the Old Testament. They are 
taken from the Greek version of the fourth Psalm, and are perhaps Ps. iy vi 
a nearer representation of the original than is given by our English 
rendering, ‘ Stand in awe, and sin not’. That there is a righteous 
anger is thus allowed by the Apostle: but he warns us that, if 
cherished, it quickly passes into sin. According to the Mosaic law 
the sun was not to set on a cloke held as a surety, or the unpaid wage Deut. xxiv 
of the needy : and again, the sun was not to set on a malefactor put 13) 15 
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to death and left unburied. This phraseology furnishes the Apostle 
with the form of his injunction. Its meaning is, as an old com- 
mentator observes, ‘Let the day of your anger be the day of your 
reconciliation’. 

The phrase to ‘ give place to the devil’ means to give him room 
or scope for action. Anger, which suspends as it were the har- 
monious relation between one member and another in the Body, 
gives an immediate opportunity for the entry of the evil spirit’ 

‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth’. ‘This is indeed to put off the old, and to put 
on the new. Itis a complete reversal of the moral attitude. Instead 
of taking what is another's, seek with the sweat of your brow to be 
in a position to give to another what you have honestly made your 
Own. 

‘ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth’. ‘The 
word here rendered ‘ corrupt’ is used in the Gospels of the worthless 
tree, and of the worthless fish: it is opposed to ‘good’, in the sense 
of being ‘good-for-nothing’. But the ‘corrupt’ speech here con- 
demned is foul talk, and not merely idle talk. It is probable that 
St Paul in his choice of the word had in mind its original meaning 
of ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupted’: for in a parallel passage of the com- 
panion epistle he says: ‘Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt’; the use of salt being not only to flayour, but to 
preserve. 

‘ But that which is good, for building up as need may be’. The 
words ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ have become so hackneyed, that it 
is almost necessary to avoid them in translation, if the Apostle’s 
language is to retain its original force. How vividly he realised the 
metaphor which he employed may be seen from a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, where he says, if we render his words 
literally : ‘Let us follow after the things that belong to peace and to 


11¢ is worth while to repeat Fuller’s 
comment quoted from Hadie by Dr 
Abbott (ad loc. p. 141): ‘Let us take 
the Apostle’s meaning rather than his 
words—with all possible speed to depose 
our passion; not understanding him 
so literally that we may take leave to 
be angry till sunset, then might our 
wrath lengthen with the days; and men 
in Greenland, where days last above a 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope 
of revenge’. 


2 The Didaché, in a list of warnings 
directed against certain sins on the 
ground of what they ‘lead to’, says 
(c. iii): ‘Be not angry; for anger leads 
to murder: nor jealous, nor quarrel- 
some, nor passionate; for of all these 
things murders are bred’. In the same 
chapter comes another precept which 
it is interesting to compare with the 
sequence of St Paul’s injunctions in 
this place: ‘My child, be not a liar; 
since lying leads to thieving’. 
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the building up of one another : do not for the sake of food pull down 
God’s work’. Moreover in the present chapter he has twice spoken 
of ‘the building up of the body’; while in an earlier chapter he has 
elaborated the metaphor of the building in relation to the Christian 
society. In the present passage he recurs to this metaphor, as 
in v. 25 he recurred to the figure of the body. Speech, like 
everything else, he would have us use for the help of others who 
are linked with us in the corporate life—‘ for building up as occasion 
may offer’. 

‘That it may give grace unto the hearers’. The phrase to ‘give 
grace’ may also be rendered to ‘give gratification’: and this is 
certainly the idea which would at once be suggested to the ordinary 
Greek reader. But to St Paul’s mind the deeper meaning of grace 
predominates. This is not the only place where he seems to play 
upon the various meanings of the Greek word for ‘grace’. Thus, 
for example, in the passage which we have quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, the obvious sense of his words to a Greek 
mind would be: ‘ Let your speech be always with graciousness’ or 
‘graceful charm’: and another instance will come before us later on 
in the present epistle’. 

‘And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption’. Each of St Paul’s injunctions is enforced 
by a grave consideration. Falsehood is inconsistent with member- 
ship in a Body. Cherished irritation makes room for the evil spirit. 
Stealing is the direct contrary of the labour that toils to help others. 
Speech that is corrupt not only pulls down instead of building up, 
but actually pains the Holy Spirit of God. 

The Spirit specially claims to find expression in the utterances 
of Christians, as St Paul tells us later on in this epistle, where he 
says: ‘Be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs’. The misuse of the organ of speech 
is accordingly a wrong done to, and felt by, the Spirit who claims to 
control it. The addition of the words, ‘whereby (or ‘in whom’) ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption’, carries us back to the 


mention of the sealing of the Gentiles with ‘the holy Spirit of the i 


promise’, that is, the Spirit promised of old to the chosen people. 
This is the ‘one Spirit’, of which the Apostle says in an earlier 
epistle that ‘in one Spirit we have all been baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks’. Thus the Holy Spirit stands in the 
closest relation to the new corporate life, and is specially wronged 


1 See below, p. 116. For the various New Testaments see the detached note 
Meanings of ‘grace’ in the Old and on xdpus. 
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when the opportunity of building it up becomes an occasion for its 
defilement and ruin. 

‘Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice: and be ye kind one 
to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Christ 
hath forgiven you’. The fifth injunction, to put away bitter feelings, 
and the quarrelling and evil-speaking to which they give rise, is 
enforced by an appeal to the character and action of God Himself. 
You must forgive each other, says the Apostle, because God in 
Christ has forgiven you all. 

‘ Be ye therefore followers (or ‘imitators’) of God, as His beloved 
children’. These words must be taken closely with what precedes, 
as well as with what follows. The imitation of God in His merciful- 
ness is the characteristic of sonship. ‘Love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend hoping for nothing again; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High; for He is 
kind to the unthankful and evil. Be merciful, even as your Father 
is merciful’. 

‘And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath given 
Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’. The Apostle has invoked the Divine example 
first of all in regard to forgiveness. He now extends its reference 
by making it the basis of the wider command to ‘walk in love’. 
Take, he says, God as your pattern: copy Him; for you are His 
children whom He loves. Walk therefore in love—such love as 
Christ has shewn to you. 

For us, the love of God is supremely manifested in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself up on our behalf, ‘an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell’. We then are to love 
even as Christ loved us; that is, with the love that gives itself for 
others, the love of sacrifice. St Paul thus points to Christ’s sacrifice 
as an example of the love which Christians are to shew to one 
another. Your acts of love to one another, he implies, will be 
truly a sacrifice acceptable to God; even as the supreme act of 
Christ’s love to you is the supremely acceptable Sacrifice. 

Two passages may help to illustrate this teaching and the 
phraseology in which it is conveyed. One of these is found later 
on in this chapter, where the Apostle charges husbands to love 
their wives ‘even as Christ loved the church and gave Himself 
up for it’. The other offers us another example of the application 
of the sacrificial phraseology of the Old Testament to actions 
which manifest love. The language in which St Paul dignifies 


’ the kindness shewn to himself by the Philippian Church is strikingly 
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similar to that of our present passage: ‘Having received of Phil. iv 18 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of 
a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God’. 


3BurT fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it ¥ 3—14 
not even be named among you, as becometh saints; ‘neither 
filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not befitting; 
but rather giving of thanks, 5For this ye know of a surety, 
that no fornicator nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. ‘Let no man deceive you with vain words; for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. ‘*For ye were in time past darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord: walk as children of light: 9for the fruit of 
light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth; ‘°proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord. ™And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather expose them: 
for of the things which are done of them in secret it is a 
shame even to speak; ‘but all things when they are exposed 
by the light are made manifest ; for whatsoever is made manifest 
is light. ‘Wherefore it saith: 


Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


‘But fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not v3 
even be named among you, as becometh saints’. The five prohibitions 
which have preceded stand side by side with no connecting particles 
to link them to each other. This, as a point of style, is far more 
unusual in Greek than it is in English. Accordingly the adversative 
particle with which the final prohibition is introduced deserves the 
more attention. The Apostle has called upon his readers to put 
away falsehood, irritation, theft, corrupt speech, bitter feelings. 
But, he seems to say, there is another class of sins which I do not 
even bid you put away: I say that you may not so much as name 
them one to another. 

‘As becometh saints’, He appeals to a new Christian decorum. ii 19 
*Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints’: noblesse oblige. 
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‘Neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not 
befitting ; but rather giving of thanks’. The first of these nomina- 
tives might be taken with the preceding verb, ‘let it not even be 
named’; but not the other two. The meaning however is plain: 
‘neither let there be among you’ these things which degrade 
conversation, or at least relax its tone. Having summarily dismissed 
the grosser forms of sin, the Apostle forbids the approaches to them 
in unseemly talk, in foolishness of speech, even in mere frivolous 
jesting. The seemingly abrupt introduction of ‘thanksgiving’ in 
contrast to ‘jesting’ is due to a play upon the two words in the 
Greek which cannot be reproduced in translation. Instead of the 
lightness of witty talk, which played too often on the border-line of 
impropriety, theirs should be the true ‘grace’ of speech, the utter- 
ance of a ‘grace’ or thanksgiving to God’. He developes the 
thought at greater length below, when he contrasts the merriment 
of wine with the sober gladness of sacred psalmody. 

‘For this ye know of a surety, that no fornicator nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, which is an idolater, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God’. St Paul has spoken of the 
Gentile Christians as having received ‘the earnest of the inherit- 
ance’, and as being ‘ fellow-heirs’ with the Jews. Here however he 
declares that those who commit the sins of which he has been 
speaking are thereby excluded from such inheritance. They have 
indeed practically returned to idolatry, and renounced Christ and 
God. They have disinherited themselves. 

This extension of the metaphor of ‘inheritance’ is a Hebrew 
form of speech which has passed over into the Greek of the New 
Testament. Thus we have in the Gospel the phrase ‘to inherit 
eternal life’*. The connexion of ‘inheritance’ with ‘the kingdom’ 
is found in Matt. xxv 34, ‘inherit the kingdom prepared for you’, 
and in James ii 5, ‘ Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom’, etc. In St Paul we find 
only the negative form of the phrase, as in 1 Cor. xv 50, ‘flesh 
and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. The two other 
passages in which it occurs present close parallels to our present 
passage. ‘Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 


1 For a similar play on the word x 25: comp. Tit. iii 7. The »phrase 
‘grace’, see above p. 113. ‘to inherit life’ is found in Psalms 
2 Mark x 17 and parallels, Luke of Solomon xiv 6. 
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nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God’. And in closing 
his list of ‘the works of the flesh’ the Apostle says: ‘Of the which Gal. v 21 
I foretell you, as I have also foretold you, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. This repetition 
might almost suggest that he was employing a formula of teaching 
which had become fixed and could be referred to as familiar: ‘ Know 
ye not?’, ‘I foretell you, as I have also foretold you’, ‘This ye 
know assuredly ’. 

‘The kingdom of Christ and of God’. The epithet ‘of God’ 
points to the nature of the kingdom, as opposed to a temporal 
kingdom: hence it is that in St Matthew’s Gospel the epithet 
‘of heaven’ can be so often substituted for it. The epithet ‘of 
Christ’ is more rare’: it points to the Messiah as ‘the king set upon Ps. ii 6 
the holy hill of Sion’, the Divine Son, the Anointed of Jehovah 
who reigns in His name. So St Paul says that ‘the Father...hath Col. i 13 
transplanted us into the kingdom of the Son of His love’. The 
two thoughts are brought into final harmony in 1 Cor. xv 24ff£: 
‘Then cometh the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father...that God may be all in all’. 

‘Let no man deceive you with vain words: for because of these v 6 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience’. 
The Apostle recurs to language which he has used already: he has 

spoken of ‘the children (or ‘sons’) of disobedience’, and has called ii 2 f. 

them ‘children of (the Divine) wrath’. The wrath of God falls Comp. 
upon the heathen world especially on account of the sins of the ene : 
flesh which are closely connected with idolatry. 

‘ Be not ye therefore partakers with them: for ye were in time past v 7 t. 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord’. Having completed his 
list of special prohibitions, the Apostle returns to his general 
principle: Be not like the Gentiles. Once more he reminds his iv 17 
readers of what in time past they were, and of what they now are. Comp. ii 
They have been taken into a new fellowship, and cannot retain the ! 
old. The Gentiles whom they have left are still ‘darkened in their iv 18 
understanding’: but they themselves have been rescued ‘ out of the Col. i 12 f. 
power of darkness’, and ‘made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light’. Here the Apostle does not say merely 
that they were in time past am the darkness and now are in the 
light: but, heightening his figure to the utmost, he speaks of them 
as once ‘darkness’, but now ‘light’, 


1 For ‘the kingdom of Christ’ in we have ‘Thy glory’), Luke i 33, xxii 
the Gospel compare Matt. xiii 41,  29f., xxiii 42, John xviii 36. See also 
Xvi 28, xx 21 (where in Mark x 37 2 Pet. i11, Apoc. xi 15. 
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‘ Walk as children of light’. We may compare St Paul’s words 
to the Thessalonians: ‘ But ye, brethren, are not in darkness...for 
ye are all children of light and children of the day’. While speaking 
of their position and privilege the Apostle has called them ‘light’ 
itself: now that he comes to speak of their conduct, he returns to 
his metaphor of ‘walking’, and bids them ‘walk as children of 
light’. 

‘ For the fruit of light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth’. With ‘the fruit of light’ in this passage we may compare 
‘the fruit of the Spirit’ in the Epistle to the Galatians. Indeed 
some manuscripts have transferred the latter phrase to this place, 
where it is found in our Authorised Version. 

‘ Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord’. ‘These words belong 
in construction to the command ‘ Walk as children of light’, the 
intervening verse being a parenthesis. The light will enable them 
to test and discern the Lord’s will’. So below he bids them ‘ under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is’. 

‘And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness’. 
Just as in the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contrasted ‘the 
JSruit of the Spirit’ with ‘the works of the flesh’; so here, while he 
speaks of ‘the fruit of light’, he will not speak of ‘the fruit of 
darkness’, but of its ‘fruitless works’. 

‘ But rather expose them ; for of the things which are done of them 
in secret it 1s a shame even to speak; but all things when they are 
exposed by the light are made manifest; for whatsoever is made 
manifest is light’. The Apostle is not content with the negative 
precept which bids his readers abstain from association with the 
works of darkness. Being themselves of the nature of light, they 
must remember that it is the property of light to dispel darkness, to 
expose what is hidden and secret. Nay more, in the moral and 
spiritual world, the Apostle seems to say, light has a further power: 
it can actually transform the darkness. The hidden is darkness ; 
the manifested is light; by the action of light darkness itself can be 
turned into light. 

‘Ye were darkness’, he has said, ‘but now ye are light’: and 
this is only the beginning of a great series of recurring transforma- 
tions. You, the new light, have your part to play in the conversion 
of darkness into light. Right produces right: it rights wrong. 
Or, as St Paul prefers to say, light produces light: it lightens 
darkness. 


1 On the use of the title ‘the Lord’ in these places, see what has been 
said above pp. 72, 90. 
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‘ Wherefore it saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee’. This quotation is not to 
be found in any book that we know. It is probably a fragment of 
an early Christian hymn: possibly a baptismal hymn; or possibly 
again a hymn commemorating the descent of Christ into the under- 
world’, We may compare with it another fragment of early 
hymnology in 1 Tim. iii 16. 


* TAKE therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise 
but as wise, **redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
77 Wherefore be ye not fools, but understand what the will of 
the Lord is. *®And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit, *espeaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
with your heart to the Lord; *°giving thanks always for all 
things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto owr God and 
Father; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 


Christ. 


1 Two early suggestions are of sufii- 
cient interest to be noted here. One 
is found as a note on the passage in 
John Damasc. (quoted by Tischendorf): 
‘We have received by tradition that 
this is the voice to be sounded by the 
archangel’s trump to those who have 
fallen asleep since the world began’, 
The other is a story told by St Jerome 
(ad loc.): ‘I remember once hearing a 
preacher discourse on this passage in 
church. He wished to please the 
people by a startling novelty; so he 
said: This quotation is an utterance 
addressed to Adam, who was buried on 
Calvary (the place of a skull), where 
the Lord was crucified. It was called 
the place of a skull, because there the 
head of the first man was buried. 
Accordingly at the time when the 
Lord was hanging on the cross over 
Adam’s sepulchre this prophecy was 
fulfilled which says: Awake, thou 
Adam that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and, not as we read it Christ 


22Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 


shall shine upon thee [émipatcec], but 
Christ shall touch thee [émipatce]: 
because forsooth by the touch of His 
blood and His body that hung there 
he should be brought to life and 
should arise; and so that type also 
should be fulfilled of the dead Elisha 
raising the dead. Whether all this 
is true or not, I leave to the 
reader’s judgment. There is no doubt 
that the saying of it delighted the 
congregation; they applauded and 
stamped with their feet. All that I 
know is that such a meaning does 
not harmonise with the context of the 
passage’. There are other traces of 
the legend that Adam was buried on 
Calvary, which was regarded as the 
centre of the world. The skull often 
depicted at the foot of the crucifix is 
Adam’s skull. It is not impossible 
that the strange preacher was going 
on tradition in connecting the words 
with the release of Adam from Hades 
at the time of the Lord’s Descent. * 
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as unto the Lord: *3for the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church, being Himself the 
saviour of the body. But as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in every thing. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the washing of water with the word; *7that 
He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. 28So ought the husbands also to 
love their wives as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife 
loveth himself; 79for no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ the church; 2°for 
we are members of His body. 3*For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. 3?This mystery is great; but 
I speak 7¢ concerning Christ and the church. 33Nevertheless let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


‘Take therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil’. In his desire to 
pursue his metaphor of the conflict between light and darkness the 
Apostle has been led away from his practical precepts of conduct. 
To these he now returns, and he marks his return by once more 
using the verb ‘to walk’. Four times already he has used it with a 
special emphasis in this and the preceding chapter: ‘I beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’: ‘I 
protest that ye no longer walk as do the Gentiles walk’: ‘Be 
followers of God, as His beloved children, and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved you’: ‘Once ye were darkness, now ye are 
light ; walk as children of light’. And now he sums up what he 
has just been saying, and prepares the way for further injunctions, 
in the emphatic words, ‘ Take therefore careful heed how ye walk”?. 

The contrast between the darkness and the light finds practical 
expression in the phrase ‘not as unwise, but as wise’. The power 
of the light to transform the darkness suggests that the wise have a 


1 The rendering of the Authorised  spectly’, is based on a slightly dif- 
Version, ‘See that ye walk cireum- ferent reading of the original. 
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mission to redeem the time in which they live. ‘The days are evil’ 
indeed, and the unwise are borne along in the drift of wickedness. 
The wise may stand their ground ‘in the evil day’: nay more, they 
may ransom the time from loss or misuse, release it from the bondage 
of evil and claim it for the highest good. Thus the redemptive 
power of the new faith finds a fresh illustration. There is a Divine 
purpose making for good in the midst of evil: the children of light 
can perceive it and follow its guidance, ‘proving what is well- 
pleasing to the Lord’. Only heedless folly can miss it: ‘ Wherefore’, v 17 
he adds, ‘be ye not fools, but understand what the will of the 
Lord is’. 

‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess’, Elsewhere v 18 
this last word is translated ‘riot’. The Apostle’s meaning is that Tit. i 6; 
drunkenness leads to excess in a more general sense, to dissolute- * a 
ness and ruin. The actual words ‘Be not drunk with wine’ are 
borrowed, as other precepts have been borrowed in the former 
chapter, from the Old Testament’. They are found in the Greek 
translation of Proverbs xxiii 31, where they are followed by the 
contrast, ‘but converse with righteous men”. 

‘But be filled with the Spurit’; more literally ‘in’ or ‘through 
the Spirit’. There is a fulness, which is above all carnal satis- 
faction ; a spiritual fulness wrought by the Holy Spirit. It issues 
not, as fulness of wine, in disorder and moral wreck, but in a 
gladness of cheerful intercourse, psalm and hymn and spiritual 
song, a melody of hearts chanting to the Lord. 

The first age of the Christian Church was characterised by a 
vivid enthusiasm which found expression in ways which recall the 
simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder and delight. 

The floodgates of emotion were opened: a supernatural dread 
alternated with an unspeakable joy. Thus we read at one moment Acts ii 43, 
that ‘fear came upon every soul’, and at the next that ‘they did eat 4° 
their meat with exultation and simplicity of heart’. ‘Great fear’ v5, 11 
results from a Divine manifestation of judgment: ‘ great joy’ from a viii 8 
Divine manifestation of healing power. Thus ‘the Church went in ix 31 
the fear of the Lord and in the consolation of the Holy Spirit’. The 
Apostles openly rejoiced as they left the council that they had been v 41 
allowed to suffer for the Name: Paul and Silas in the prison at xvi 25 
Philippi prayed and sang hymns to God, so that the prisoners heard 
them. Nowhere in literature is the transition from passionate grief 

to enthusiastic delight more glowingly pourtrayed than in St Paul’s 


1 See above on iv 25 f. is quite different: ‘Look not thou 
2 The Hebrew text of the passage upon the wine when it is red’, ete. 
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second epistle to the Corinthian Church. From such a writer in 
such an age we can understand the combination of the precepts to 
set free the emotion of a perpetual thankfulness in outbursts of 
hearty song, and at the same time to preserve the orderliness of 
social relations under the influence of an overmastering awe : ‘ speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
our God and Father ; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ’. 

The implied contrast with the revelry of drunkenness makes it 
plain that in speaking of Christian psalmody the Apostle is not 
primarily referring to public worship, but to social gatherings in 
which a common meal was accompanied by sacred song. For the 
early Christians these gatherings took the place of the many 
public feasts in the Greek cities from which they found themselves 
necessarily excluded, by reason of the idolatrous rites with which 
such banquets were associated. The agapae, or charity-suppers, 
afforded an opportunity by which the richer members of the com- 
munity could gather their poorer brethren in hospitable fellowship. 
In the earliest times these suppers were hallowed by the solemn 
‘breaking of the bread’, followed by singing, exhortations and 
prayers. And even when the Eucharist of the Church had ceased 
to be connected with a common supper, these banquets retained a 
semi-eucharistic character, and the element of praise and thanks- 
giving still held an important place in them. 

‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto our God and Father’. The parallel passage in 
the companion epistle enforces the duty of thanksgiving no less 
forcibly. After urging upon the Colossians gentleness, forgiveness 


Col. iii 15 and peace, he proceeds: ‘And be ye thankful. Let the word of 
ff. 


Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with grace, 
singing in your hearts to God: and whatsoever ye ne in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God 
the Father through Him’. 

The expression, which occurs in both these passages, ‘im the 
name of’, corresponds to the reiterated expressions ‘im Christ’ and 
‘im the Lord’. ‘Believers are in Him: they must speak and act in 
His name. 

‘ Unto our God and Father’. The rendering in the Authorised 
Version, ‘unto God and the Father’, does not satisfactorily represent 
the original, which means ‘to Him who is at once God and the 
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Father’. We are to give thanks to God, who in Christ has now 
been revealed to us as ‘the Father’. 


‘ Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ’. The v2 


enthusiasm of which the Apostle has spoken is far removed from 
fanaticism. The glad life of the Christian community is a life of 
duly constituted order. The Apostle of liberty is the Apostle of 
order and subordination. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the verb ‘to submit oneself’ (often rendered ‘to be subject’) is 
used twenty-three times by St Paul. If we except 1 St Peter, which 
is not independent of St Paul’s epistles, it occurs but nine times in 
the rest of the New Testament. We may recall a few passages: 


‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers’; ‘The spirits of Rom.xiiix 
1 Cor xiv 
323 xv 28 


the prophets are subject to the prophets’; ‘Then shall even the 
Son Himself be subject to Him that hath subjected all things 
unto Him’. 

Recognise, says the Apostle, that in the Divine ordering of 
human life one is subject to another. We must not press this to 
mean that even the highest is in some sense subject to those who 
are beneath him. St Jerome indeed takes this view, and proceeds 
to commend the passage to bishops, with whom he sometimes found 
himself in collision. But the Apostle is careful in what follows to 
make his meaning abundantly clear, and does not stultify his precept 
by telling husbands to be subject to their wives, but to love them; 
nor parents to be subject to their children, but to nurture them in 
the discipline of the Lord. 

The motive of due subordination is given in the remarkable 
phrase ‘the fear of Christ’. In the Old Testament the guiding 
principle of human life is again and again declared to be ‘the fear 
of the Lord’, or ‘the fear of God’. This is ‘the beginning of 
wisdom’, and ‘the whole duty of man’. St Paul boldly recasts 
the principle for the Christian society in the unique expression ‘the 
fear of Christ’. He will interpret his meaning as he shews by 
repeated illustrations that the authority which corresponds to 
natural relationships finds its pattern and its sanction in the 
authority of Christ over His Church. 

‘ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the 
Lord’. Having struck the key-note of subordination—the recogni- 
tion of the sacred principles of authority and obedience—the Apostle 
proceeds to give a series of positive precepts for the regulation of 
social life, which is divinely founded on the unchanging institution 
of the family. He deals in turn with the duties of wives and 
husbands, of children and parents, of servants and masters; 
beginning in each case with the responsibility of obedience, and 
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passing from that to the responsibility which rests on those to 
whom obedience is due. Those who obey must obey as though 
they were obeying Christ: those who are obeyed must find the 
pattern of their conduct in the love and care of Christ, and must 
remember that they themselves owe obedience in their turn to 
Christ. 

The thought of the parallel between earthly and heavenly 
relationships has already found expression at an early point in 
the epistle, where the Apostle speaks of ‘the Father from whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’. In the present 
passage it leads him back to his special topic of the relation of 
Christ to the Church as a whole. It enables him to link the 
simplest precepts of social morality with the most transcendent 
doctrines of the Christian faith. The common life of the home is 
discovered to be fraught with a far-reaching mystery. The natural 
relationships are hallowed by their heavenly patterns. 

¥ ‘ For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church, being Himself the saviour of the body’. This last 
clause is added to interpret the special sense in which Christ is here 
called ‘the head of the church’. y We have already had occasion to 
observe that this metaphor of headship does not to St Paul’s mind 
exhaustively express the relation of Christ to His Body’. For, in 


fact, Christ is more than the Head: He is the Whole of which ~ 


His members are parts. ‘For as the body is one and hath many 
members, and all the members’—including the head—‘are one 
body: so also is the Christ’. To this more intimate relation, not 
of headship, but of identification, the Apostle will point us a little 
later on in this passage. For the moment he contents himself with 
explaining the special thought which he has here in view. v ‘ Christ 
is the head of the church, as being Himself the saviour of the body’. 
It is the function of the head to plan the safety of the body, to 
secure it from danger and to provide for its welfare. In the highest 
sense this function is fulfilled by Christ for the Church: in a lower 
sense it is fulfilled by the husband for the wife. * In either case the 
responsibility to protect is inseparably linked with the right to rule: 
the head is obeyed by the body. This is the Apostle’s point; and 
accordingly he checks himself, as it were, from a fuller exposition of 
the thoughts towards which he is being led: ‘bué’—for this is the 
matter in hand—‘as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their husbands in every thing’. 

‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave Himself for it’. Subordination must be met by love. The 

1 See above pp. 41 f., 103. 
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relation of Christ to the Church still supplies the heavenly pattern. 
‘Hast thou seen’, says St Chrysostom, ‘the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love’. 

Just as the Apostle interpreted the headship of Christ by the 
insertion of the clause ‘being Himself the saviour of the body’; so 
here he interprets the love of Christ by a group of sentences which 
lift him for the moment high above his immediate theme. 

‘Christ loved the church, and gave Himself for it’. This is a 
repetition of words which he has used already in urging the general 
duty of love: ‘Christ loved us, and gave Himself for us’. Here, as 
there, the love is defined as the love of self-surrender: but the 
sequel is different: there it was that He might Himself be a sweet- 
smelling offering to God; here it is that He might hallow and 
cleanse His Bride the Church. 

‘That He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing of water 
with the word’. We are reminded of St Paul’s appeal to the 
Corinthians: ‘Such were some of you’—fornicators, idolaters, and 
the like: ‘but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of 
our God’. 

The ‘word’ that is here spoken of as accompanying ‘the 
washing of water’ is plainly some solemn mention of ‘the name 
of the Lord Jesus’, in which they ‘ were washed’ from their former 
sins. The candidate for baptism confessed his faith in the Name: 
the rite of baptism was administered in the Name. The actual 
phrase which is here used is vague: literally translated it is ‘ina 
word’: that is to say, accompanied by a solemn word or formula, 
which expressed the intention of baptiser and baptised, and thus 
gave its spiritual meaning to ‘the washing of water’. The purpose 
of Christ was accordingly that He might hallow His Bride by the 
cleansing waters of a sacrament in which, in response to her confes- 
sion, His Name was laid upon her. 

‘That He might present the church to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish’. More literally, ‘that He might Himself 
present the church to Himself, glorious’, ete. We may contrast 
the language which the Apostle uses to the Corinthian Church: 
‘I am jealous over you with the jealousy of God; for I betrothed 
you to one husband, to present you as a chaste virgin to Christ’. 
Here no human agency is allowed to intervene. The heavenly 
Bridegroom cleanses and sanctifies the Church His Bride, and then 
Himself presents her to Himself in the glory of immaculate beauty 
and unfading youth. 
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Such is the love of the Divine Husband to His Bride, of Christ — 

Vv 28 the Head to His own Body the Church. ‘So ought the husbands also 
to love their wives as their own bodies’. The conclusion follows at 
once, if indeed it be true that the husband is the head, and the wife 
the body. Nay, the relation is if possible more intimate still: the 

v29f. man isin fact loving himself. / ‘He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, ever as Christ the church ; for we are members of His body’. The 
Apostle is gradually passing away from the thought of headship to 
the more mysterious thought of complete oneness. This thought he 
will not expand: he will only point to it as the spiritual significance 
of the fundamental principle enunciated from the beginning in the 

Gen. ii24 words ‘they two shall be one flesh’. Some manuscripts anticipate 
his reference to the book of Genesis by inserting at this place ‘of 
His flesh and of His bones’. But the words appear to be a gloss, 
and the passage is complete without them. 

Vv 31 ‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh’. To these 
words our Lord appeals in the Gospel, when He is confronted by the 

Markx 7 comparative laxity of the Mosaic legislation in regard to divorce. 

fi. ‘They are no more twain’, is the conclusion He draws, ‘but one 
flesh: what therefore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder’, St Paul makes his appeal to the same words with a 
different purpose. He is justifying his statement that ‘he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself’. This must be so, he declares, for it 
is written, ‘they two shall be one flesh’. But if it be true in the 
natural sphere, it is true also of the heavenly pattern. Hence he 

¥ 32 adds: ‘This mystery is great; but I speak it concerning Christ and 
the church’. The Apostle does not mean that the complete union 
of husband and wife as ‘one flesh’, which is declared in the words 
which he has cited, is a very mysterious thing, hard to be understood. 
In English we can speak of ‘a great mystery’ in this sense, using the 
epithet ‘great’ simply to emphasise or heighten the word to which 
it is attached; as in the familiar phrases ‘a great inconvenience’, 
‘a great pity’. But the corresponding word in Greek is not so 
used : it retains its proper meaning of magnitude or importance: so 
that ‘a great mystery ’ means ‘an important or far-reaching mystery’. 
Here the word ‘mystery’ probably signifies either something which 
contains a secret meaning not obvious to all, or the secret meaning 
itself. Accordingly the Apostle’s words mean either that the state- 
ment which he has quoted is a symbolical statement of wide import, 
or that the secret meaning therein contained is of wide import. In 
either case he is practically saying: There is more here than appears 
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on the surface; there is an inner meaning of high importance: 
I speak it—or, I use the words—of Christ and the Church. 

In conclusion he returns to the practical lesson which it is the 
duty of his readers to draw for themselves in daily life. ‘ Weverthe- v 33 
less let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband’. The word translated 
‘reverence’ would be more literally rendered ‘fear’. At the close 
of the section the Apostle strikes again the key-note with which he 
began. ‘The fear of Christ’—the fear of the Church for Christ ¥ 2: 
which is the pattern of the fear of the wife for her husband—is no 
slavish fear, but a fear of reverence. Just as the word is often 
applied in the Old Testament to the reverence due to God, so it is 


used of the reverence due to parents: ‘ Ye shall fear every man his Lev. xix 3 
mother, and his father’. Moreover, of Joshua it is said, ‘they Josh. iv 14 


feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life’: and in 


Proverbs we read, ‘My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’. Prov. xxiv 


21 


*CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is vi:—9 


right. ?Honour thy father and mother; which is the first 
commandment with promise; 3that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth. +And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them up in 
the discipline and admonition of the Lord. 

sServants, be obedient to your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as to Christ; °not with eyeservice as menpleasers, but as 
servants of Christ, 7doing the will of God; doing service 
heartily with good-will, as to the Lord, and not to men: 
Sknowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. 9And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening; knowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 
him. 

‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this ts right’, or vit 
‘righteous’. The precept accords at once with natural right, and 
with the righteousness enforced by the Divine law. That the latter 


point of view is not excluded is shewn by the citation from the 
Decalogue. 
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‘Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first command- 
ment with promise ; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth’. The importance of this obligation in the 
Mosaic legislation may be seen by the prominent place which it 
holds in the following passage of the Book of Leviticus: ‘Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. Ye 
shall fear every man his mother, and his father, and keep My 
sabbaths: I am the Lord your God’. 

In characterising the Gentiles of whom he thrice says that 
‘God gave them up’, the Apostle notes among other signs of their 
depravity that they were ‘disobedient to parents’. Similarly the 
evil men of ‘the last days’ are described as ‘disobedient to parents’ 
and ‘without natural affection’. 

Obedience is to be rendered ‘in the Lord’. Although the 
Apostle does not expand the thought, he returns in this expression 
to the key-note which was first struck in the phrase ‘in the fear 
of Christ’. 

‘And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but bring 
them up in the discipline and admonition of the Lord’. After 
insisting on obedience, the Apostle enforces the right exercise of 
authority. His demand is not only negative—the avoidance of 
& capricious exercise of authority, which irritates and disheartens 
the child (compare Col. iii 21, ‘lest they be discouraged’): but it 
is also positive. For parents are as much bound to insist on 
obedience as children are to render it. There is a ‘discipline of 
the Lord’ which is the responsibility of the parent, just as obedience 
‘in the Lord’ is the duty of the child. 

‘Servants (slaves), be obedient to your masters (lords) according 
to the flesh’. This passage gains in force when we observe that 
in several instances the same Greek word is repeated where in 
English a variety of renderings is almost unavoidable. Thus the 
word which in v. 1 has been rendered ‘obey’ must here be rendered 
‘be obedient to’, in order to bring out the parallel ‘ (obedient) to 
your masters...as to Christ’. Again, the Greek has throughout the 
same word for ‘master’ and for ‘Lord’; and in like manner the 
same word for ‘servant’ and for ‘bond’. This latter word might 
equally well be rendered ‘slave’: for it is bondservice that is 
primarily intended. 

‘With fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as to 
Christ’. The relation of slaves to their masters offered a problem 
which could not be overlooked in the new Christian society. The 
spiritual liberty and equality proclaimed by St Paul—‘there can 
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be no bond nor free...for all of you are one man in Christ Jesus ’— 
might easily be misinterpreted with disastrous results. The Apostle 

of liberty, however, was, as we have already seen, the Apostle of 
order. Spiritual freedom was to him not inconsistent with subjec- 
tion ‘in the fear of Christ’. Accordingly he rules out at once in v 21 
the plainest terms the notion that the Gospel affords any pretext 

to the slave for insubordination or for a careless attitude towards 
his earthly master. On the contrary he declares that the Gospel 
heightens obligations, by regarding the service rendered to the 
earthly lord as service rendered to the heavenly Lord. It thus 
brought a new meaning into the life of the Christian slave. He 
was Christ’s slave, doing God’s will in his daily tasks. This con- 
sideration would affect the thoroughness of his work: ‘not with vi 6f. 
eyeservice as menpleasers, but as servants of Christ, doing the will 

of God’: and also its temper: ‘doing service heartily with good- 
will, as to the Lord, and not to men’. A further thought of 
encouragement is added. Work has its value and its reward, 
whether the condition of the worker be bond or free: whatever 
good has been done, whether by slave or by master, will be repaid 

by the Master of both alike: ‘knowing that whatsoever good thing vi8 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free’. 

If the burden of hopelessness is thus lifted from the slave, 
a new burden of responsibility is fastened on the shoulders of 
the master. Willing and thorough service must be met by 
a kindly and considerate rule: ‘And, ye masters, do the same vig 
things unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that both their 
Master and yours is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons 
with Him’. 

If we are to judge aright the message which the Gospel brought 
to the slave in apostolic days, we must needs make an effort of 
the historical imagination. For we of the present time think of 
the institution of slavery in the lurid light of the African slave- 
traffic and its attendant horrors. It is not solely the ownership 
of one man by another man which revolts us. It is still more 
the crushing of a savage by a civilised race, and the treating of 
a black man as less than human by a white. But the Greek 
slave at Corinth was not separated by so wide and deep a gulf 
from his master ; nor was his lot so intolerable as the term slavery 
suggests to modern ears. If it had been, then surely we: should 
have found St Paul proclaiming to Christian masters the immediate 
duty of emancipating their slaves. He does not, however, speak 
of slavery as a social evil crying for a remedy. Philemon indeed 
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Philem. 16 is to treat Onesimus as ‘more than a slave, a brother beloved’: 


Vi 10oO—20 


but Onesimus must go back to Philemon. Apostolic Christianity 
did not present itself to the world with a social programme of 
reform. It undertook to create a new human unity under present 
conditions, teaching master and slave that they were members of 
the same body, sharers in a common life, both alike related to 
one Lord. It strove to make this human unity—the one new 
Man—a visible reality in the Christian Church. It dealt with 
the conditions which it found, and shewed how they might be 
turned by master and slave alike into opportunities for ‘doing 
good’ which would be rewarded by the common Master of them 
both. At the same time it planted a seed which was to grow in 
secret to a distant and glorious harvest. 


7OWINALLY, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of 
His strength. **Put on the armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. ‘For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. *3Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand. ‘Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness, 
sand your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; *°withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
77And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, **with all prayer and sup- 
plication praying always in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all the saints; and 
for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the opening 
of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the 
gospel, ?°for which I am an ambassador in bonds; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


As we approach the close of the epistle it is well that we 
should look back and try to realise its main drift. The Apostle 
began with a disclosure of the great purpose of God for the world— 
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the gathering into one of all things in the Christ. He prayed that i 10 
his readers might have the eyes of their hearts opened to see andi 18 
understand this purpose and their own share in the realisation of 

it. He shewed that while hitherto they, as Gentiles, had stood ii 11 ff. 
outside the sphere of the special development of the purpose, they 
were now no longer outside it, but within. For a new beginning 

had been made: Jew and Gentile had been welded together in 
Christ to form God’s New Man. The proclamation of this oneness iii r ff. 
of mankind in Christ was the mission which was specially entrusted 

to St Paul, and for which he was in bonds. That they should 
know and understand all this was his earnest prayer, as their 
knowledge of it was an essential preliminary of its realisation. 
Having been given this unity, they must keep it. They had been iv 3 
called to be parts of the One Man, to be limbs of the Body through 
which Christ was fulfilling Himself; and this consideration must 

rule their life in every detail. Here was the ground of the distinc- 

tion of functions in the various members of the Body: some were iy 11 ff 
given by Christ to be apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth, 

to fit the saints as a whole for the service which they were called 

to render, and to forward the building of the Body of the Christ; 

till all should meet in one grown Man, who should at length have 
reached the complete stature of the fulness of the Christ. Here 

too was the ground of the commonest of obligations: the reason, 

for example, why they should not lie to one another was that they iv 25 
were members one of another. The positive duties of social life 
found their sanction in the same doctrine of unity in the Christ: 

the reason why wives should be subject to their husbands, and why y 22 
husbands should love their wives, was that husband and wife stand 

to each other even as Christ and the Church; in a relation of 
authority and obedience, and yet in a relation of perfect oneness— 

not twain, but one. Children and parents, slaves and masters, were vi 1 ff. 
in like manner to exemplify the ordered harmony of the new life 

in Christ. 

At last he draws to a close. He comes back from these special 
injunctions which deal with particular relationships to a general 
exhortation which concerns the whole. For there is one thing 
more to be said. It is not enough to remember that harmony 
and mutual helpfulness are the conditions of the Body’s growth 
and health. If all be well within, there is yet an outside foe to 
be continually faced. A struggle is to be maintained with no 
visible human enemy, but with superhuman and invisible forces 
of evil. And for this conflict a divine strength is needed. God’s 
New Man must be clad in the very armour of God. 
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‘ Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of His strength. 
Pui on the armour of God’. This note of strength was sounded 
at the outset. The Apostle prayed that they might know ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of the might of His strength, which He hath wrought 
in Christ’, as the Resurrection and Ascension have testified. There 
the triumph of Christ occupied the Apostle’s mind: Christ’s exalta- 
tion in the heavenly sphere above all forces, good or evil, of the 
spiritual world. Here he has in view the need of the same mighty 
strength, in order that the Church may realise and consummate 
that triumph. A comparison of the two passages will shew how 
much of the earlier language is repeated in this final charge. ° 

‘Put on the armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil’. The word ‘whole’ which is inserted in the 
Authorised Version is redundant, and tends to obscure the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is God’s panoply, or armour, which must be put on. 
The divineness, rather than the completeness, of the outfit is em- 
phasised: and this becomes clear when the phrase is repeated and 
explained later on. The contrast here is between ‘the armour of 
God’ and ‘the wiles of the devil’: and the Apostle is led by this 
latter phrase to define more expressly the nature of the conflict 

‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood’: literally, ‘for to 
us the wrestling is not against blood and flesh’. The emphasis falls 
on the personal pronoun: ‘we have not to wrestle with a human 
foe’: not on the metaphor of wrestling, which is only introduced 
by the way, and is not further alluded to. 

‘But against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’, We have seen already that 
St Paul speaks in the language of his time when he describes the 
world as subject to spiritual powers who have fallen from their 
first estate and are in rebellion against God. In his first mention 
of them he left it open to us to regard them as not necessarily evil 
powers: his one point was that whatever they might be Christ 
was exalted above them all in the heavenly sphere. In a later 
passage he spoke of them again in neutral language, as watching 
the development of God’s eternal purpose for man, and learning 
‘through the Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. Similarly 
in the companion epistle he declares that they have all been 
created in Christ; and some of them at least appear to be not 


1 So Wiclif renders rightly, ‘Clothe you with the armure of God’; and 
Tyndale, ‘Put on the armour of God’, 
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irretrievably lost, but to be included in the reconciliation of ‘things 
in earth and things in heaven’. In a later passage indeed they Ool. ii 15 
appear as enemies over whom Christ has triumphed: and this is 
in harmony with the words which we are now considering. For 
here they are declared to be the dangerous foe which meets the 
Church in that heavenly sphere, the invisible world, in which the 
spiritual life is lived’. 

‘ Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that ye may be vi 13 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand’. 
The Apostle returns to his original metaphor of warfare, which he 
will now proceed to expand. The struggle is with a superhuman 
foe, and necessitates a superhuman armour. Terrible as is the 
foe, the Apostle never doubts for a moment of the issue of the 
conflict. The battle has been already won by Christ Himself, 
who on His cross stripped off and flung aside the principalities Col. ii 15 
and the powers and put them to open shame. His triumph has 
to be realised in His Body the Church. He was pictured by the 
prophets as the Divine warrior who came forth clad in Divine 
armour to battle with iniquity. In the same armour He goes 
forth again in the person of His Church, ‘conquering and to con- Apoc. viz 
quer’. Hence the Apostle never contemplates the possibility of 
defeat : he is but pointing the way to a victory which needs to 
be consummated. 

‘ Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and vi 14 
hawing on the breastplate of righteousness’. The panoply, or suit 
of armour, of the Roman heavy infantry is fully described for us 
by Polybius, who enters into its minutest details*, St Paul in 
this passage, as we have said, lays no stress on the completeness 
of the outfit: indeed he omits two of its essential portions, the 
greaves and the spear; while on the other hand he emphasises 
the need of being girded and shod, requirements of all active 
service, and by no means peculiar to the soldier. The fact is 
that, as his language proves, he is thinking far less of the Roman 
soldiers, who from time to time had guarded him, than of the 
Divine warrior who was depicted more than once by the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Two passages of the Book of Isaiah were specially in his 
mind. In one the prophet has described what was indeed ‘an 
evil day’: 


1 See above, pp. 20ff., 49,80. On St Paul to contemporary thought’, 
the whole subject the reader may especially the chapter on ‘The world 
consult with advantage Mr H. St J. of spirits’. 
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Judgment is turned away backward, 

And righteousness standeth afar off: 

For truth is fallen in the street, 

And uprightness cannot enter. 

Yea, truth is lacking; 

And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey: 

And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him that there was 
no judgment. 


Then the Divine warrior steps forth to do battle with iniquity : 


He saw that there was no man, 

And wondered that there was none to interpose: 
Therefore His own arm brought salvation to Him; 
And His righteousness, it upheld Him. 

And He put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And an helmet of salvation upon His head ; 

And He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And was clad with zeal as a cloke. 


An earlier prophecy had pictured the Divine King of the future 
as anointed with the sevenfold Spirit, and going forth to make first 
war, and then peace, in the earth: 


He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth?; 

And with the Spirit through His lips shall He slay the 
wicked : 

And He shall have His loins girt about with righteousness, 

And His reins girdled with truth. 


A notable passage in the Book of Wisdom shews how these 
descriptions of ‘the armour of God’ had impressed themselves on 
the mind of another Jew besides St Paul: 


He shall take His jealousy as a panoply, 

And shall make the whole creation His weapons for vengeance 
on His enemies: 

He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And shall array Himself with judgment unfeigned as with 
a helmet ; 

He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 

And He shall sharpen stern wrath as a sword. 


The Apostle does not hesitate, then, to take the words of 
ancient prophecy and transfer them from God and the Divine 
representative King to the New Man in Christ, whom he arms 


1 So the Greek Bible renders it. 
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for the same conflict with the very ‘armour of God’. In so doing 
he was in harmony with the spirit of the prophet of old. For the 
voice which cried, ‘Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Isa. lig; 
Lord’, cried also, ‘ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Sion’, “* 
‘And your feet shod with the preparation (or, ‘ readiness’) of the vi 15 
gospel of peace’: prepared, as it were, from the outset to announce 
peace as the outcome of victory. The readiness of the messenger 
of peace is a thought derived from another passage of the Book 
of Isaiah : ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him Isa. lii 7 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth !’ 
‘ Withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to vi 16f. 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one: and take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit’. Girded, guarded, and 
shod, with truth, with righteousness, and with readiness to publish 
the good tidings of peace: while all that the foe can see is the 
great oblong shield, the crested helm, and the pointed two-edged 
blade—the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit. 
‘The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’. The 
comparison of speech to a sword is frequent in the Old Testament : 
‘whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp Ps, lvii 4; 
sword’: ‘who have whet their tongue like a sword, and shoot out )*iv 3 
their arrows, even bitter words’: ‘He hath made my mouth like Isa. xlix 2 
a sharp sword’. And in the Apocalypse Christ is represented as Apoe.i16; 
having a sword proceeding out of His mouth. The passage which *!* 15 
is immediately in the Apostle’s mind is one which we have already 
quoted: ‘ He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth, Isa. xi 4 
and with the Spirit (or, breath) through His lips shall He slay 
the wicked’. St Paul gathers up these words into a new combina- 
tion, ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word (or, utterance) 
of God’. 
The word of God, as uttered through His prophets, is spoken 
of as an instrument of vengeance: ‘ Therefore have I hewed them Hos. vi 5 
by the prophets: I have slain them by the words of My mouth’. 
But from such a thought as this the Apostle rapidly passed to the 
mention of prayer as the natural utterance of Christian lips, and 
the effective instrument of success in the conflict with evil. We 
may note the repetition: ‘the sword of the Spirit... praying in the 
Spirit’. It is almost as though the Apostle had said, For the 
Divine warrior the sword of the Spirit is His own utterance which 
puts His enemies to flight: for you it is the utterance of prayer 
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in the Spirit. If this is not clearly expressed, yet it seems to be 
implied by the close connexion which binds the whole passage to- 
gether: ‘ Take...the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, with 
all prayer and supplication praying always in the Spirit’. Prayer is 
indeed the utterance of the Spirit in us, crying Abba, Father, and 
making intercession for us according to the will of God. 

‘And watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints’, If the military metaphor is not distinctly 
carried on by the word ‘ watching’, the injunction is at any rate 
peculiarly appropriate at this point. God’s warrior, fully armed, 
must be wakeful and alert, or all his preparation will be vain. 

‘And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the 
opening of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery 
of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds ; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak’. At this point the 
Apostle’s language again runs parallel with that which he uses 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. For there the exhortation to 
slaves and their masters is followed at once by the words: ‘ Perse- 
vere in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving, praying withal 
for us also, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of the Christ, for which also I am in bonds, 
that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak’. This parallel 
determines the meaning of the phrase ‘the opening of my mouth’, 
It is not, as our Authorised Version renders it, ‘that I may open 
my mouth’; but rather ‘that God may open my mouth’. He is 
the giver of the utterance. The Apostle is His spokesman, His 
ambassador, though, by a strange paradox, he wears a chain. 


2*But that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord, shall make known unto you all things: whom I have 
sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts. 

23Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

24Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in incorruptibility. 

The words which concern the mission of Tychicus are found also 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, with hardly a difference, except 


that there Onesimus is joined with him. Tychicus is mentioned 
in the Acts together with Trophimus as a native of proconsular 
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Asia, who met St Paul at Troas on his return from Greece through 
Macedonia in the year 58 a.D. This was the memorable journey 
which issued in the Apostle’s arrest in the temple at Jerusalem 
and his imprisonment at Caesarea. It is probable that as a dele- 
gate of the Colossian Church he went, as Trophimus did on behalf Actsxxi29 
of the Ephesians, the whole of the way to Jerusalem. But at least 
we may think of him as present when the Apostle preached and 
broke bread at Troas, and when he addressed the Ephesian Elders 
at Miletus. This was five years before the date of the present 
epistle, which he carried from Rome to the several Asian Churches. 
Five years later we find him again with St Paul, who speaks of Tit. iii 12 
sending him or Artemas to visit Titus in Crete, and who actually 2 Tim. iv 
sent him not long afterwards to Ephesus. So by acts of service a 
extending over a period of ten years he justified his title of ‘the 
beloved brother’ and the Apostles’ ‘faithful minister’. 

‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the vi 23 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’, In sharp contrast with the 
full list of salutations addressed to individuals in the Colossian 
Church stands this general greeting, which will serve alike for 
each of the Churches to which the letter is brought. 

‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in in- vi 24 
corruptibility’. St Paul invariably closes his epistles by invoking 
upon his readers the gift of that ‘grace’ which holds so prominent 
a place in all his thought. In one of his earliest epistles we read: 
‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 2 Thess. 
token in every epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord Jesus #17? 
Christ be with you all’. We may suppose then that after he had 
dictated the general salutation which took the place of individual 
greetings, he himself wrote with his own hand what he regarded 
as his sign-manual. This final salutation is still general in its 
terms, being couched in the third person contrary to his custom. 
The words have in part a familiar ring. Again and again in the 
Old Testament and the later Jewish writings mercy is promised Exod. xx 
to or invoked upon ‘them that love’ God. It comes naturally 6 ete. 
therefore to the Apostle to invoke ‘grace’ upon ‘all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ’. But to this he adds a new phrase, 
to which we have no parallel—‘in incorruptibility’. 

There is nothing in the immediate context which leads up to 
or helps to explain this phrase. The word ‘incorruptibility’ has 
not occurred in the epistle: but the Apostle uses it elsewhere 
in the following passages: ‘To them who by patient continuance Rom. ii 7 
in well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality’; ‘It * ener 


: ; : Bai : sah ve : : 42) 52 
is sown in corruption: it is raised in incorruption...for this cor- 53f. 
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2 Tim.iro ruptible must put on ¢ncorruption’, &c.; ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel’. It signifies that imperishableness 

Rom. i23; which is an attribute of God Himself, and which belongs to the 

es 7 unchanging order of the eternal world. Imperishableness is the 
characteristic of our new life in Christ and of our love to Him. 
That life and that love are in truth immortal; they belong to a 
region which is beyond the touch of decay and death. 

So the epistle which opened with a bold glance into the eternal 
past closes with the outlook of an immortal hope. 
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Qorep Sia Tod oapatos 6 cwTnp éAddet Kal aro, ovTws kal mpoTepov 
nev dia Tay mpodytav, viv dé bia Tay amooroAwy Kat Tay OiacKdrov. 7 
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exkAnoia yap vmnpeTelt TH Tod Kupiov évepyeia. evOev Kal Tore avOpwrov 
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tmppetion TO Oedryjpa pos, Kal 
cA 
avOparov 6 ditavOpemos evdverat Oeds cis THY avOpeorav caTnpiay, mporepov 


pev Tous mpodyras, viv dé THY éxkAnoiay. 


Even as through the body the Saviour used to speak and heal, so afore- 
time through the prophets and now through the apostles and teachers. 
For the Church subserves the mighty working of the Lord. Whence both 
at that time He took upon Him man, that through him He might sub- 
serve the Father's will; and at all times in His love to man God clothes 
Himself with man for the salvation of men, aforetime with the prophets, 
now with the Church. 

CLEMENT oF ALExaNnDRIA, Eclog. Proph. 23. 
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Oeot matpos juav Kal Kupiov “Incov XpicTod. 


I, 2. ‘Pau, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, to the 
members of God’s consecrated Peo- 
ple who are [in Epuxsus, ] faithful 
believers in Christ Jesus. I give 
you the new watchword with the old 
—Grace and peace be with you, from 
God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

I. roisayios| For the transference 
of the technical description of the 
ancient People to the members of the 
Christian Church, see Lightfoot on 
Col. i 2 and Phil. i 1. 

ev "Epéo@| See the note on the 
various readings. The omission of 
the words leaves us with two possible 
interpretations: (1) ‘to the saints 
which are...... and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus’, a space being left, to 
be filled in each case by the name of the 
particular Church to which the letter 
was brought by Tychicus its bearer ; or 
(2) ‘to the saints which are also faith- 
ful in Christ Jesus’. The former 
interpretation is supported by the 
parallels in Rom. i 7 rots odow ev “Pon, 
and Phil. it rots odcu év BAimros. A 
strong objection to the latter is the 
unusual stress which is thrown upon 
kat mecrots by the intervention of rots 
ovow unaccompanied by the mention 
of a locality. 

kat muorois| The ‘saints’ are further 
defined as ‘faithful in Christ Jesus’, 


an epithet in which the two senses of 
miotis, ‘belief’ and ‘fidelity’, appear 
to be blended: see Lightfoot Gada- 
tiams p. 157. 

2. xapis vpiv Kal cipyyn| The Greek 
salutation was xatpew, which occurs 
in the letter of the Apostles and 
Elders to the Gentiles, Acts xv 23, in 
that of Claudias Lysias, Acts xxiii 26, 
and in the Epistle of St James. The 
oriental salutation was ‘Peace’: see 
Ezra iv 17 (‘Peace, and at such a 
time’), v 7, [vii 12], Dan. iv 1, vi 25; 
and contrast the Greek recensions 
I Hsdr. vi 7, viii 9, Esther xvi 1, where 
we have yaipew. 

The present combination occurs in 
all the Pauline epistles (except 1 and 
2 Tim. and Titus [?], where é\eos 
intervenes: comp. 2 John 3). It is 
also found in Apoc. i 4, and with 
mAnOuvOein in I and 2 Peter. In Jude 
we have €Acos, eipnyy and ayarn. 

Whether xdpis was in any way 
suggested by yaipew must remain 
doubtful: a parallel may possibly be 
found in the emphatic introduction 
of yapain 1 Johni4. What is plain is 
that St Paul prefixes to the character- 
istic blessing of the Old Dispensation 
(comp. Numb. vi 26) the characteristic 
blessing of the New. The combination 
is typical of his position as the Hebrew 
Apostle to the Gentiles. See further 
the detached note on xaprs. 
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3—10. ‘I begin by blessing God 
who has blessed us, not with an 
earthly blessing of the basket and the 
store, but with all spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly region in Christ. 
Such was the design of His eternal 
selection of us to walk before Him 
in holiness and love. From the first 
He marked us out to be made His 
sons by adoption through Jesus Christ. 
The good-pleasure of His will was the 
sole ground of this selection; as the 
praise of the glory of His grace was its 
contemplated end. His grace, I say; 
for He has showered grace on usin Him 
who is the Beloved, the Bringer of the 
great Emancipation, which is wrought 
by His death and which delivers us 
from sin: such is the wealth of His 
grace. The abundance of grace too 
brings wisdom and practical under- 
standing: for He has allowed us to 
know His secret, the hidden purpose 
which underlies all and interprets all. 
Long ago His good-pleasure was deter- 
mined: now, as the times are ripening, 
He is working out His plan. And the 
issue of all is this—the summing up, 
the focussing, the gathering into one, 
of the whole Universe, heavenly things 
and earthly things alike, in Christ’. 

3. Evdoyntos| This word is used 
only of God in the New Testament. 
It recurs in the present phrase, 2 Cor. 
i 3, 1 Pet. i 3; and in the phrase 
evAoyntos eis Tovs aidvas, Rom. i 25, 
ix 5, 2 Cor. xi 31. The only other 
instances are Mark xiv 61, Luke i 68. 
Of men, on the other hand, eddoyr- 
pévos is used, e.g. Matt. xxv 34, Luke 
142. Evdoynros implies that blessing 
is due; evAoynpevos, that blessing has 
been received. The blessing of man 
by God confers material or spiritual 
benefits: the blessing of God by man 
is a return of gratitude and praise. 


Here St Paul combines the two signifi- 
cations: Ev\oynros...0 evAoynoas npas. 

6 Oebs kai rarnp] The first, as well 
as the second of these titles, is to be 
taken with the following genitive. A 
sufficient warrant for this is found in 
®. 17, 6 Beds Tod Kupiov jpav “Incov 
Xp.crov, 6 marnp THs Soéns (comp. also 
John xx17). Some early interpreters 
however take the genitive with rarjp 
alone. Thus Theodore allows this 
latter construction, and Theodoret 
insists upon it. Moreover the Peshito 
renders: ‘Blessed be God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and the 
earlier Syriac version, as witnessed to 
by Ephraim’s commentary (extant only 
in an Armenian translation), seems to 
have had: ‘Blessed be our Father, 
the Father of our Lord’, ete. On 
the cther hand B stands alone (for 
Hilary, in Ps. levi, quotes only 
Benedictus deus, qui benedixit nos, 
etc.) in omitting kai waryjp. 

év maon evAoyia mvevpatixn| ‘with 
all spirttual blessing’. It might be 
rendered ‘with every spiritual bless- 
ing’; but it is better to regard 
evAoyia as abstract: compare v. 8 ev 
macy copia. 

ev trois émovpavios] The interpre- 
tation of this phrase, which occurs 
again in i 20, ii 6, iii 10, vi 12, and 
not elsewhere, is discussed at length 
in the exposition. The Latin rendering 
is ‘in caelestibus’. The Peshito has 

(=€v rois ovpavois) in all 
instances except the last. It is inte- 
resting to note that in i 20 B and a 
few other authorities read ev rois 
oupavois. 

4. e&edé~aro] We may render this 
either ‘He hath chosen’ or ‘He chose’; 
and so with the aorists throughout 
the passage. In Greek the aorist is 
the natural tense to use; but it does 
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AeEaTo judas év aiT@ pd KaTaBorys Kocpou, civat rpuas 
drylous Kal duwpous KaTevwriov av’Tot év ayarn, *1po- 
opicas ras eis vioberiay Sia “Incotd Xpicrod eis avrov, 
Kata Tv evookiay Tov OeAnuaTtos avTod, Seis Erratvoy 


not of necessity confine our attention 
to the moment of action. 

mpo xataBodjs Kocpov] Here only 
in St Paul: but see John xvii 24, 
I Pet. i 20. The phrase a6 xata- 
Bods xécpov is several times used in 
the New Testament, but not by St 
Paul. 

ayious kai dudpovs] These adjec- 
tives are again combined in v 27; and, 
with the addition of dvéykAnros, in 
Col. i 22. In the Lxx Gyapos is 
almost exclusively found as a ren- 
dering of D'DN, which occurs very 
frequently of sacrificial animals, in 
the sense of ‘without blemish’. But 
DDN is also freely used of moral 
rectitude, and has other renderings, 
such as réAelos, Gyeumros, Kalapés, 
Gkaxos, dows. Accordingly a sacri- 
ficial metaphor is not necessarily 
implied in the use of the word in 
this place. 

év ayarn] This has been interpreted 
(1) of God’s love, (2) of our love, 
whether (a) to God or (0) to each 
other. Origen adopts the first view; 
he connects év dyary with mpoopicas 
(‘in love having foreordained us’): 
but he allows as a possible alternative 
the connexion with éfeAééaro. This 
alternative (He hath chosen us...in 
love) is the view taken by Ephraim and 
by Pelagius. The connexion with 
mpoopicas, however, is more usual: 
it is accepted by Theodore and 
Chrysostom: the Peshito precludes 
any other view by rendering ‘and in 
love He’ &c.; but Ephraim’s comment 
shews that the conjunction cannot 
have been present in the Old Syriac 
version. 

In Latin the rendering ‘in caritate 
praedestinans’ (d,g3) left the question 
open. Victorinus has this rendering, 


but offers no interpretation of ‘in 
caritate’: Ambrosiaster has it, and 
explains the words of our love to God 
which produces holiness : Jerome also 
has it, and gives as alternatives the 
connexion with what immediately 
precedes, and Origen’s view which 
connects the words with mpoopicas. 
The Vulgate rendering (found also in 
SJ) ‘in caritate qui praedestinauit’ 
precludes the connexion with zpo- 
opicas. 

The simplest interpretation is that 
which is indicated by the punctuation 
given in the text. It is supported by 
the rhythm of the sentence, and also 
by the frequent recurrence in this 
epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, ¥ 2) of the 
phrase €v dyary in reference to the 
love which Christians should have one 
to another. 

5. «is viobeciav] St Paul uses the 
word vioGecia five times; Rom. viii 
15, 23, ix 4, Gal. iv 5, and here. It is 
found in no other Biblical writer. 
Although the word does not seem to 
occur in the earlier literary Greek, it 
is frequent in inscriptions. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary references, see 
Deissmann Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 
p. 66. He cites from pre-Christian 
inscriptions the formulae xa vioGeciar 
dé and xara Ovyatporrotiay dé, occurring 
in contrast to cara yéveow. 

In Rom. ix 4 St Paul uses the term 
in enumerating the privileges of the 
ancient Israel, dv 7 viobecia kat 7 Sofa 
kat ai SiaOpKa x.7.A. Here therefore 
it falls into line with the other expres- 
sions which he transfers to the New 
People: such as ayo, arodvtpwots, 
exAnp@bnper, erayyeXia, Tepiroinats. 

evdoxiav Tod GeAjjparos] Comp. 2. 9; 
and for the emphatic reiteration comp. 
®. Il kata THY BovAny Tod OeAnparos 
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avtov. Fritzsche (on Rom. x 1) dis- 
cusses evdoxeiy and evdoxia. He shews 
that the verb is freely used by the 
later Greek writers, and especially 
Polybius, where earlier writers would 
have said ¢Soéev and the like. The 
noun appears to be Alexandrian. The 
translators of the Greek Psalter, who 
uniformly employ evdoxeity for 3, 
render }1¥1 by evdoxia'(7 times) and 
by OéAnpa (6 times). Apart from this 
evOokia is found twice only, except in 
Ecclesiasticus where it occurs 16 
times. In Enoch i 8 we have kat rv 
evdoxiay Oa@oet avTois Kat mavTas ev\o- 
ynoe. Like })¥), it is used largely 
of the Divine ‘good-pleasure’ (comp. 
Ps. cxlix 4 dre evdoxet Kupios év 
Aa avrov), but also of the ‘good- 
pleasure’, satisfaction or happiness of 
men. 

6. fs éxapiracevjpas| The Apostle 
is emphasising his own word ydpis. It 
is instructive to compare certain other 
phrases in which a substantive is 
followed by its cognate verb: as in 
@. 19 Kara THY evepyelav...fv evipynkev, 
ii 4 dva tHv moAAnY ayamny avtov Hv 
jyarnoey Huas, iV I THs KAnoEws Fs 
exdn@nre. The meaning is ‘ His grace 
wherewith He hath endued us with 
grace’; which is a more emphatic way 
of saying ‘His grace which He hath 
shewn toward us’ or ‘hath bestowed 
upon us’. So that the phrase does 
not greatly differ from that of v. 8 
‘His grace which He hath made to 
abound toward us’. For other uses 
of xapirovv, and for the early inter- 


pretations of the word in this place, 
see the detached note on yaprs. 

The relative 7s has been attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. It is 
simplest to regard it as standing for 
7- S°D,G,;KL, with the Latin version 
(in qua), read ev7: but thisis probably 
the grammatical change of a scribe. 

ev TS nyarnpevo| The reasons for 
regarding o 7yamnuévos as a current 
Messianic designation are given in a 
detached note. In the parallel passage, 
Col. i 13f, St Paul writes: cat peré- 
otnoev eis THY Bacwelay TOU viod THs 
dydrns avrov, ev & exouev Kt.A. In 
that passage the desire to emphasise 
the Divine Sonship of Christ may 
account for his paraphrase of the 
title. 

7. €v @ exopev thy arodvtpacw] 
Soin Col.i 14. For the meaning of 
arodvTpwors see note On v. 14. 

8. qs émepicoevcev] Probably by 
attraction for nv émepiccevoev: comp. 
2 Cor. ix 8 Suvare? dé 6 Oeds macav 
xapw mepiocevoa eis vpas. 

9. TO pvotnpiov] Comp. iii 3, 4, 9, 
Vv 32, vi 19: and see the detached 
note on pvorijptov. 

mpoébero] ‘He hath purposed’. 
The preposition in this word has the 
signification not of time, but of place: 
‘He set before Himself’. Sowe have 
mpobeots, ‘purpose’, in v. II. 

10. eis oikovoniay| The word oiko- 
vopia means primarily either ‘the office 
of a steward’ or ‘household manage- 
ment’. The latter meaning however 
received a large extension, so that 
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oikovopeiy and oikovouia were used in 
the most general sense of provision 
or arrangement. This wider use of 
the words may be illustrated from 
Polybius. The verb occurs in Polyb. 
iv 26 6 tmép Trav Sdwv oikovopeiv (the 
Aetolians refuse to ‘make arrange- 
ments’ with Philip previous to a 
general assembly); and in iv 67 9 
Tatra S€ oikovopnoas (of appointing a 
rendezeous), ‘when he had made these 
dispositions’ (comp. 2 Mace. iii 14, 3 
Mace. iii 2). The noun is exceedingly 
common: e.g. Polyb.i4 3 rv dé kadddov 
kal cvAAnBOSyy oikovopiay TAY yeyovoTar, 
where he is pleading for a broad 
historical view of the general course 
of events; ii 47 10 ravtny émxpv- 
WeoOat Hy oikovopiay, ‘to conceal this 
his actual policy’ or ‘line of action’; 
V 40 3 tayeiay éAduBave TO mpaypa 
Tv oikovopiay, ‘the project quickly 
began to work itself out’; vi 9 Io 
(in closing a discussion of the way 
in which one form of polity succeeds 
to another) airy modirerav dvaxikdoots, 
ait) Picews oikovopia, k.T.A., 1.€., ‘80 
forms of government recur in a cycle, 
so things naturally work themselves 
out’. 

Both here and in ili 9, tis 7 otko- 
vopia Tod pvotnpiov x.T.d., the word is 
used of the manner in which the 
purpose of God is being worked out 
in human history. At a later time 
oikovonia acquired a more concrete 
meaning; so that, for example, the 
Christian ‘dispensation’ came to be 
contrasted with the Mosaic ‘dispen- 
sation’. As the rendering ‘for the 
(or a) dispensation of the fulness of 
the times’ is not free from ambiguity, 
it is preferable to render ‘for dispen- 
sation in the fulness of the times’. 
In any case mAnpaparos is a genitive 
of further definition. Compare with 
the whole phrase Mark i 15 zemA7- 
porat 6 kaipos, and 1 Tim. ii 6 7rd 
paptuptov Karpois idiots. 

EPHES.* 


dvaxepadkaidoacGa] The verb is 
derived not directly from xe@ad7, ‘a 
head’, but from xe@adaov, ‘a sum- 
mary’ or ‘sum total’ (comp. Heb. viii 
1) Accordingly it means ‘to sum 
up’ or ‘present as a whole’; as in 
Rom. xiii 9, where after naming 
various precepts St Paul declares that 
they are ‘summed up in this word, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self (evrovr@ra Ady dvaxeadavovrat). 
The Peshito has «=m pamlaa 
havda sda, ‘ut cuncta denuo 


nouarentur’; and Ephraim’s Commen- 
tary shews that this was the Old 
Syriac rendering. Similarly the Latin 
version has ‘instaurare’ or ‘restau- 
rare’, though Tertullian and the 
translator of Irenaeus seek to re- 
produce the Greek word more closely 
by ‘recapitulare’. In both Syriac 
and Latin versions the preposition 
ava has been interpreted of repetition. 
But its meaning here is rather that 
which we find in such compounds as 
avadoyiCer Oa, avapiOpeiv, dvackoretv : 
so that in usage the word does not 
seriously differ from cuyxepadavody, 
the slight shade of distinction being 
that between ‘to gather up’ (with the 
stress on the elements to be united) 
and ‘to gather together’ (with the 
stress on their ultimate union). See 
Lightfoot ad loc. (Notes on Epistles 
of St Paul) and on Col. i 16. 

t1—14: ‘In Christ, I repeat, in 
whom we have been chosen as the 
Portion of God: for long ago He set 
His choice upon us, in accordance 
with a purpose linked with almighty 
power and issuing in the fulfilment of 
His sovereign will. We have thus 
been chosen to be to the praise of the 
glory of God—we Jews; for we have 
been the first to hope in Christ. But 
yet not we alone. You too, you Gen- 
tiles, have heard the message of truth, 
the good news of a salvation which is 
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> ~ m2 e Leas) x 56. 6. / A / 

auTo@, *év w Kal éxAnpwOnuev mpoopiabévtes KaTa TpO- 

lo A / > -~ \ ~~ 

Geo Tov Ta TavTa évepyovvTos Kata THv BovAny TOU 
7 lal \ a => » 

OeAnuatos avTov, “eis TO Elvat Huas els Emawwov doEns 


~ \ / “ co y 
avTOoU Tous mponAmiKOTAas é€v TW ypioTe Bév w Kal 


€ ~ > , \ / > > M4 \ 2 
UMeis akovoavTes Tov HOyov THs aAnleias, TO Evay- 


yours as much as ours. You too have 
believed in Christ, and have been 
sealed with the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit promised to the holy People, 
who is at once the pledge and the 
first instalment of our common heri- 
tage; sealed, I say, for the full and 
final emancipation, that you, no less 
than we, may contribute to the praise 
of the glory of God’. 

Il. €¥ @ kal éxAnp@Onyev mpoopic- 
6évres] This is practically a restate- 
ment in the passive voice of é&eAé£aro 
7pds...mpoopicas muas (vv. 4, 5). So 
Chrysostom comments: cds yap o 
éxdeEdpevos Kal kKAnpwodpevos. KAn- 
poov is ‘to choose by lot’ or ‘to 
appoint by lot’. In the passive it is 
‘to be chosen (or ‘appointed’) by 
lot’. But the image of the lot tends 
to disappear; so that the word means 
‘to assign’, or (mid.) ‘to assign to 
oneself’, ‘to choose’; and in the 
passive ‘to be assigned’ or ‘chosen’. 
The passive, however, could be used 
with a following accusative in the 
sense of ‘to be assigned a thing’, and 
so ‘to acquire as a portion’. Thus in 
the Berlin Papyri (11 405) we read, 
in a contract of the year 348 .D.: 
émtd7 AiBov orroKomTny Kal otradeTiKHY 
LnxXavny, TaTpo@a juav dyta, ékAnpa- 
6nuev, x.t.A. This is the meaning 
given in the present passage by the 
A.Y. (‘in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance’): but there appears to 
be no justification for it, except when 
the accusative of the object assigned 
is expressed. 

Accordingly the meaning must be 
‘ae have been chosen as God's por- 
tion’: and the word is perhaps se- 
lected because Israel was called ‘the 


lot’ or ‘the portion’ of God: as, e.g., 
in Deut. ix 29 obdrot Aads cov kat 
kKAjpos gov (comp. Hsth. iv 17, an 
addition in the Lxx). The rendering 
of the R.V., ‘we were made a heri- 
tage’, is more correct than that of the 
A.V., but it introduces the idea of 
inheritance («Anpovouia), which is not 
necessarily implied by the word. We 
might perhaps be content to render 
e€ehéEaro (v. 5) and éxAnpwbnuev by 
‘chose’ and ‘chosen’, as was done in 
the Geneva Bible of 1557: an ancient 
precedent for this is found in the 
Peshito, which employs the same 
verb in both verses— ~=X and 


Ta Tavra évepyourros| ‘who worketh 
all things’: see the detached note on 
evepyelv. 

12. rTovs mponAmixoras] ‘who have 
been the first to hope’. For this use 
of spo in composition (‘before an- 
other’) compare I Cor. xi 21 ékacros 
yap 76 idtov Seirvoy mpodapBaver ev TO 
gayetv. So far as the word in itself 
is concerned it might be rendered 
‘who aforetime hoped’: but the 
meaning thus given is questionable: 
see the exposition. 

13. é€v @ kal vpeis}] It is simplest 
to take wtpeis as the nominative to 
éogpayicOnre, regarding the second 
ev & as picking up the sentence, which 
has been broken to insert the em- 
phatic phrase ‘the good tidings of a 
salvation which was yours as well as 
ours’. A somewhat similar repetition 
is found in ii II, 12 dre more vpeis... 
OTL TE K.T.A. 

Tov Adyov THs GAnOeias] The teach- 
ing which told you the truth of things 
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/ fo y lol > se 
yeAlov THS TwTnplas UuwY, EV wW Kal TIoTEVTAYTES 
5) / lon Ul o ? 7 lon Ch 
exppayiaOnre T@ TVEUMATL THS ETTayYyENias TO ayiw, 
Ae \ ~ / € ~ %) 
40 é€otw dopaBwv THs KAnpovomias nuwv, eis droNU- 
- Li of > / ~ 
TPwoW THS TEpITTOINTEWS, Els ETTaLVOV THS do€ns auTou. 


14. 6s éoTw 


(comp. iv 21), to wit, that you were 
included in the Divine purpose—the 
good tidings of your salvation. In 
Col. i 5 we have the same thought: 
‘the hope laid up for yow in the 
heavens, whereof ye heard aforetime 
in the word of the truth of the gospel 
which came unto you’, &e. Compare 
also 2 Cor. vi 7 év Aéy@ ddnOeias and 
James i 18 Aoye dAnOeias. 

echpayicOnre x.r.A.] Compare iv 30 
TO Tvedpa TO ayy Tod Oeod, ev @ 
éeodpayiabnre cis nuépav dmoAuTpaceas, 
and 2 Cor. i 21 f. (quoted below). 

14. dppaBov] Lightfoot has treated 
this word fully in the last of his notes 
on this epistle (Votes on Epp. p. 323)- 
It is the Hebrew word }i27) (from 
31, ‘to entwine’, and so ‘to pledge’). 
It is found in classical Greek writers ; 
so that it was probably brought to 
Greece by the Phoenician traders, 
and not by the Hebrews, who knew 
little of the Greeks in early days. It 
came also into Latin, and is found in 
a clipped form in the law books as 
arra. In usage it means strictly not 
“a pledge’ (évéxvpov), but ‘an earnest’ 
(though in the only place in the txx 
where it occurs, Gen. xxxviii 17 ff., it 
has the former sense). That is to say, 
it is a part given in advance as a 
security that the whole will be paid 
hereafter—a first instalment. 

Jerome ad loc. points out that the 
Latin version had pignus in this 
place instead of arrabo. Yet in his 
Vulgate he left pignus here and in 
2 Cor. i 22, v 5. The explanation 
probably is that in his Commentary 
he was practically translating from 
Origen, and found a careful note on 
appaBev, which would have been 


meaningless as a note on pignus: 
thus his attention was drawn to the 
inadequacy of the Latin version: but 
nevertheless in revising that version 
(if indeed to any serious extent he did 
revise it in the Epistles) he forgot, or 
did not care, to insist on the proper 
distinction. 

With the whole context compare 
2 Cor. i 21f. 6 dé BeBady muas civ 
vpiv eis Xpiorov kai ypicas pas Geos, 
6 kai odhpayioduevos nas Kai Sods Tov 
dppaBava rod mvetparos év rais Kap- 
Siais judy (for the technical term 
BeBaody, see Deissmann Bibelstudien 
pp. tooff. and Gradenwitz Hinfiihr- 
ung in die Papyruskunde, 1900,p.59). 

Gradenwitz (ibid. pp. 81 ff.) shews 
that the dppaBav, as it appears in the 
papyri, was a large proportion of the 
payment: if the transaction was not 
completed the defaulter, if the seller, 
repaid the dppaBev twofold with in- 
terest; if the buyer, he lost the 
dppaBov. 

nav] Note the return to the first 
person. It is ‘owr inheritance’: we 
and you are ov«Anpovounor, comp. 
ji 6. 

eis dmrodvtpoow] The verb Aurpod- 
oar is used of the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt in Exod. vi 6, xv 13 (284), 
and six times in Deuteronomy (75). 
In the Psalms it represents both 
Hebrew words; in Isaiah generally 
the first of them ;: and it is frequently 
found in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Redemption from Egypt 
is the ground of the conception 
throughout; and ‘emancipation’ is 
perhaps the word which expresses the 
meaning most clearly. In English 
the word ‘redemption’ almost inevit- 
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ably suggests a price paid: but there 
is no such necessary suggestion where 
AurpovoGa is used of the People, 
even if occasionally the primary sense 
is felt and played upon. In dzodv- 
tpwots (and even Avtpwois in the 
New Testament) the idea of emanci- 
pation is dominant, and that of pay- 
ment seems wholly to have disap- 
peared. In the Old Testament the 
form dmodvrpeois is only found in 
Dan. iv 30° (Lxx), of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
recovery (6 xpdvos ths dmoduTpaceds 
pov). See further Westcott Hebrews 
pp. 295 ff, and T. K. Abbott Ephe- 
stans pp. 11 ff 

Ths mepuroinoews| The verb zrepurot- 
eioGa is found in two senses in the 
Old Testament: (1) ‘to preserve alive’ 
(nearly always for iN), (2) ‘to ac- 
quire’. Corresponding to the former 
sense we haye the noun zrepiroinats, 
‘preservation of life’ (A'ND), in 2 
Chron. xiv 13 (12); corresponding to 
the latter we have Mal. iii 17 €covrai 
pol,...<is Nuepay Tv éy@ trod, eis Trept- 
moinow (MWY OX WwW DY. ym 


mbap), ‘they shall be to Me,...in the 
day that I do make, a peculiar trea- 
sure’: these are the only places (exe. 
Hag. ii 9, Lxx only) where the noun is 
used. 

In the New Testament the verb is 
found, probably in the sense of ‘pre- 
serving alive’, in Luke xvii 33 (mepi- 
momoacGa BL; but NA etc. have 
coca, and D (woyov7ca), where in 
the second member of the verse we 
have (woyovjoc. In the sense of 
‘acquiring’ it is found in Acts xx 28 
(qv mepteroiwncato dia Tov aipatos Tov 
iétov) and in 1 Tim. iii 13 (Ga6pov 
xadov). The noun is found in Heb. 
X 39 els mepimoinow yuxijs, 1 Thess. 
V 9 eis mepimoinow owrnpias, and 
2 Thess. ii 14 eis mepuroinow So€ns: in 
each of these places the meaning is 
debated; see Lightfoot on the two 
last (Notes on Epp. pp. 76, 121). 

The passage in Malachi is specially 
important for the determination of 
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the meaning in this place. With the 
Hebrew we may compare Exod. xix 5 


mbap > pnm, which the uxx ren- 
dered ¢ocoGé por Aads repiovotos, in- 
serting Aacs from a recollection of 
Deut. vii 6, xiv 2,xxvi 18. The peri- 
phrasis gcovrai pot eis mepuroinow is 
Hebraistic ; comp. Jer. xxxviii (xxxi) 
33 €covrai po eis Aacv: although in 


Malachi we have mb, not mo3pd (as 
in Ps. exxxv 4; eis meptovovacpov 
Lxx). In 1 Pet. iig we have Aads «is 
mepitroinow, Where the passage in 
Exodus is chiefly in mind: and where 
it would seem that Aaos is a reminis- 
cence of the Lxx of Exodus, and cis 
mepiroinow Of the Lxx of Malachi: 
both passages were doubtless very 
familiar. The view that sepuroinots 
had a recognised meaning in con- 
nexion with Israel seems to be con- 
firmed by Isa. xliii 21 ‘This people 
have I formed for Myself’, which the 
LXxX rendered Aaoy pov oy mepteroujod- 
pnv: comp. Acts xx 28 (quoted above). 

Accordingly we may render the 
whole phrase ‘unto the redemption 
of God’s own possession’, understand- 
ing by this ‘the emancipation of God’s 
peculiar people’. The metaphor from 
a mercantile transaction has by this 
time been wholly dropped, and the 
Apostle has returned to the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament. 

The Old Latin rendering is ‘zn 
redemptionem adoptionis’; that of 
the Vulgate ‘tm redemptionem ac- 
quisitionis’, In 1 Pet. ii 9 both 
forms of the version have ‘populus 
acquisitionis’, though Augustine and 
Ambrose have ‘in adoptionem’, and 
Hilary ‘ad possidendum’. The Pe- 
shito renders ‘unto the redemption 
of the saved? (lit. ‘of them that live’); 
but Ephraim’s commentary makes it 
doubtful whether ‘the redemption of 
your possession’ was not the render- 
ing of the Old Syriac. Origen and 
Theodore seem to have understood 
mepiroinats in the sense of God’s 
claiming us as His own. The former 
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mepwticpevous Tous oPUarpous Tis Kapdlas Vuwy Eis 


I5. OM dydrnv 


(Cramer Catena p. 121) paraphrases, 
iva droutpwOdar Kai repurombaat TO 
6a: the latter (ibid. p. 122), rv mpos 
avroy oikei@ow AapBavey. This is no 
doubt a possible alternative, and it is 
probably the meaning of the Old Latin 
rendering. 

I5—19. ‘With all this in mind, the 
tidings of your faith which believes 
in the Lord Jesus, and your charity 
which loves all who share with you 
the privilege of God’s consecrating 
choice, cannot but stir me to per- 
petual thanksgiving on your behalf. 
And in my prayers I ask that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Father and ours in the heavenly glory, 
may give you His promised gift, the 
Spirit of wisdom, who is also the 
Spirit of revelation, the Unveiler of 
the Mystery. I pray that your heart’s 
eyes may be filled with His light, 
that you may know God with a three- 
fold knowledge—that you may know 
what a hope His calling brings; that 
you may know what a wealth of 
glory is laid up in His inheritance 
in His consecrated People; that you 
may know what an immensity charac- 
terises His power, which goes forth 
to us who believe’. 

15. ty Kad tpas miorw] A peri- 
phrasis for the more ordinary phrase 
ty tiotw dpov: see in the note on 
various readings, where the reading 
ayarny is discussed. 

€v TG kupia "Incod| A stricter con- 
struction would require the repetition 
of m7v before this phrase. But comp. 


Col. i 4 ri riotw judy ev Xpictd 
*Incod. The same loose construction 
occurs immediately afterwards with 
thy ayanmnv. Other examples in this 
epistle are ii 11 ra €6vn év capki, iv I 
6 décpios ev kvpio: comp. also Phil. i 
5 ent ty xowavia tuav eis To dayye- 
Aeov, Col. i 8 ray vudy ayamny ev rvev- 
parti. 

16. pvetav rorovpevos] The omis- 
sion of tuo after this phrase, when 
tept vuav has immediately preceded, 
has an exact parallel in 1 Thess. i 2 ed- 
Xaptotobpey...7ept TavTa@v vudy, pyeiav 
Tovovpevot k.r.A. The meaning is not 
‘remembering’ (which would be pvy- 
Hovevovres, comp. I Thess. i 3), but 
‘making remembrance’ or ‘mention’, 
and so ‘interceding’. See the de- 
tached note on current epistolary 
phrases. 

17. 6 Oc0s x7.X.] These titles area 
variation upon the titles of the dox- 
ology in ®. 3 6 Geos Kat watT7p Tod Kupiov 
nud “Incod Xpicrod. The fatherhood 
is widened and emphasised, as it is 
again when the prayer is recurred to 
and expanded in iii 14. 

dmoxahtwWeas| *Aroxddvyis is the 
correlative of pvorrjpiov: compare iii 
3, 5- 

ev emtyvace: avtod| ‘in the know- 
ledge of Him’ ; not ‘full’ or ‘advanced 
knowledge’: see the detached note on 
the meaning of ériyvaais. 

18. me@oricpévous Tos 6pOadpovs 
Ths kapdias tpar] literally ‘being en- 
lightened as to the eyes of your heart’. 
The construction is irregular; for after 
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avTOU év Tots é7roupaviots 
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“vIrEepavw Tacns apXAS Kal 


20. évipynoe 


vpw we should have expected medo- 
ticpevos: but the sense is plain. 

There is an allusion to this passage 
in Clem. Rom. 36, 61a rovrov (se. *Inaov 
Xptorod) nvedyOnoay pay oi opbadpot 
Ts Kapdias: dia TovTov 7 dovyeTos Kal 
éoxotapevn Stavoia nuav dvabadnder eis 
To das: the former of these sentences 
confirms the reading xapdias in this 
place; the latter recalls at once Rom. i 
21 and Eph. iv 18. 

19—23. ‘The measure of the might 
of His strength you may see first of 
all in what He has wrought in Christ 
Himself. He has raised Him from 
the dead; He has seated Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly region; 
He has made Him supreme above 
all conceivable rivals,—principalities, 
authorities, powers, lordships, be they 
what they may, in this world or the 
next. And, thus supreme, He has 
made Him the Head of a Body—the 
Church, which thus supplements and 
completes Him; that so the Christ 
may have no part lacking, but may 
be wholly completed and fulfilled’. 

19. To vmepBadov péyeOos] The 
participle comes again in li 7 T6 Umep- 
BadXov modros, and in ili 19 rH viep- 
Baddoveay ths yreoews ayarnv. Other- 
wise it is only found in 2 Cor. iii 10 
(with do€a), ix 14 (with yapis). We 
have the adverb tmepBaddovrws in 
2 Cor. xi 23. The noun dvepBodn oc- 
curs seven times in St Paul’s epistles, 
but not elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 

evepyecay...nv evnpynkev] ‘the work- 


ing...which He hath wrought’: see 
detached note on évepyciv and its cog- 
nates. 

Tou Kparous Tihs icxvos avrov] The 
same combination is found in vi 10 
evduvanovobe év kupi@ Kal ev T@ Kparet 
Ths ioxvos avrod. Comp. also Col. i 11 
ev maon Suvayer Suvvapovpevot Kara TO 
patos THs Soéys avrov. With perhaps 
but one exception (Heb. ii 14) the 
word xparos in the New Testament is 
only used of the Divine might. 

20. év Tois émovpavios| On this ex- 
pression see the note on 2. 3. 

21. wmepdva] ‘above’. The only 
other places in the New Testament 
in which the word occurs are iv 106 
dvaBas vrepdye mavteav Tay ovpavar, 
and Heb. ix 5 vmrepave d€ avrijs (se. ris 
KiBwtov) XepouBelv doéns. The latter 
passage shews that the duplicated 
form is not intensive; as neither is 
its counterpart vmoxara (compare 
Heb. ii 8= Ps. viii 7 vmoxar@ tay ro- 
déy adrod with v. 22 of this chapter). 

We have a striking parallel to the 
language of this passage in Philo de 
somn. i 25 (M. p. 644): *Epnvue O€ ro 
ovap (Gen. xxviii 13) éornprypevoy émt 
Ths KAipakos TOV dpxayyehov Kupwov. 
dmepavea yap «s Gpparos nvioxyov 4 ws 
yeas KuBepyntny vmoAnmréoyv toracOar 
TO Ov emt copatav, emt uyar,...er 
dépos, én’ ovpavov, em aic@nray duvd- 
peor, em dopatav dicewy, boamep 
Ocara kai dOéara, Tov yap Koopoy 
Gmavra e&ayras éavTov kat avaptnoas 
Thy TooaUTny nrioxet pvow. 

maons apxfs K.t.A.] ‘every princi- 
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pality’, &c. The corresponding lst 
in Col. i 16, where the words are in 
the plural (cire Opovor cire Kupiornres 
eire dpxai etre é€ovcia), shews that 
these are concrete terms. Otherwise 
we might render ‘all rule’ &c. We 
have the plurals dpyai and ¢fouciat 
below in iii 10 and vi 12. On these 
terms see Lightfoot Colossians, loc. 
cit. Although the Apostle in writing 
to the Colossians treats them with 
something like scorn, yet his refer- 
ences to them in this epistle shew 
that he regarded them as actually 
existent and intelligent forces, if in 
part at any rate opposed to the Divine 
will In the present passage, how- 
ever, they are mentioned only to em- 
phasise the exaltation of Christ. 

qavros ovopatos ovopatouévov] For 
dvouza in the sense of a ‘title of rank’ 
or ‘dignity’, see Lightfoot on Phil. ii 
g: and compare I Clem. 43,76 evdcé@ 
Ovopatt (SC. THs iepwovvns) Kexoopy- 
per, and 44, of amwdotoha Huey eyvo- 
gav...0Tt Epis Eatar emt Tov dydopatos 
THs emtaxonms. Among the Oxryrhyn- 
chus Papyri (Grenfell and Hunt, 
pt r no. 58) is a complaint (4.p. 288) 
of the needless multiplication of of- 
ficials: zoAXol BovAdpevor Tas Taytaxas 
ovctas KatecGiew dvouata éavtois é&ev- 
povres, of wey xetpioTay, of d€ ypaupa- 
téwy, of S€ hpovtictay, «.7.d., closing 
with the order: ra d€ Aowa dyvduata 
mavonrat. 

év T@ aiau x.7.A.] The same con- 
trast is found in Matt. xii 32 ovTe ev 
TOUT@ T alovt ovre ev TO peAXovre. 
It is the familiar Rabbinic contrast 
between tn ndry, the present age, 
and Nan ndy, the age to come. Dal- 
man, who fully discusses these terms 
(Die Worte Jesu 1 120ff.), declares 
that there is no trace of them in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. 
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In the New Testament mtn ayy is 
represented by 6 aidy ovros again in 
Luke xvi 8, xx 34, Rom. xii 2, 1 Cor. 
i 20, ii 6, 8, iii 18, 2 Cor. iv 4; byo 
aiav 6 éveotés in Gal. i 4; by 6 viv 
aiov in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
vi 17, 2 Tim. iv to, Tit. ii 12: and 
also by 6 xoopos odros in I Cor. iii 19, 
Vv Io, vii 31, and in the Johannine 
writings, in which aidy only occurs in 
the phrases eis roy aidva, éx Tod aidvos 
(or in the plural, as in Apoc.). In 
the same sense we often have 6 aiay 


OT 6 Kécpos, just as pdiy is used for 


moody, We May compare also 6 
katpos ovros, Mark x 30 (=Luke xviii 
30), Luke xii 56; 6 viv xaipds, Rom. 
iii 26, viii 18, xi 5; and 6 xaspos 6 éve- 
amos, Heb. ix 9. 

On the other hand the words xé- 
cos and xa:pos cannot enter into the 


representation of N27 ob. For this 
we have 6 aidy 6 peAXov again in Heb. 
Vi 5 (Suvaues te péAAovros aidvos); 6 
aidv 6 épxopuevos in Mark x 30 and the 
parallel Luke xviii 30; 6 aidy éxeives in 
Luke xx 35. We may note however 
THY oikouperny Thy weAdovcay in Heb. 
ii 5. 
We have below in this epistle the 
remarkable phrases 6 aidy tod Kéopou 
rovrov in ii 2, and of aidves of émepyo- 
pevor in ii 7. 

22. kat mavta xt.) An allusion 


.to Ps. vili 7 mavra imératas troxata 


Tév Today avTov, Which is quoted so 
from the Lxx in Heb. ii 8. <A similar 
allusion is made in 1 Cor. xv 27 marta 
yap tréragev urd tovs modas avroi. 
With the whole context compare 
1 Pet. iii 22 és éorw év Se&ta Geod 
mopevbels eis ovpavdy urotayévTav avTa 
dyyékov kat éfovordv kal duvayeor, 
which is plainly dependent on this 
passage. 
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dmép mavra] repeats the mavra of 
the quotation, which itself points back 
to maons...maytTos in ¥. 21. 

23. TO mAnpopa x.t.A.| ‘the ful- 
ness (or fulfilment) of Him who 
all in all ts being filled (or ful- 
filled)’. On the meaning of mAjpapa, 
see the detached note. 

Ta mavra ev macw| The phrase is 
used adverbially. It is more emphatic 
than the classical adverb ravraracu, 
which does not occur in the New 
Testament. It is found, though not 
adverbially, in 1 Cor. xii 6 6 avrés 
Geos, 6 evepyav Ta mayTa ev Tacw 
(where however ¢€v magw may mean 
‘in all men’); and as a predicate in 
I Cor. xv 28 iva 7 6 Geos marta év 
macw, and with a slight variation in 
Col. iii II GANa wavra Kal év Tacw 
Xpicros. In each of the last two 
cases there is some evidence for 
reading ra mavra: but the absence of 
the article is natural in the predicate. 
This use of the phrase as applied to 
God and to Christ makes it the more 
appropriate here. St Paul uses 
mavra adverbially in 1 Cor. ix 25, x 33 
(wavra taow dpéckw), xi 2, Phil. iv 
13; and likewise ra mavra in this 
epistle iv 15 iva...avEnoaper eis adrov 
Ta q@avra, an important parallel, 

mAnpoupevov] There is no justifica- 
tion for the rendering ‘that filleth all 
inall’(A.V.). The only ancient version 
which gives this interpretation is the 
Syriac Vulgate. In English it ap- 
pears first in Tyndale’s translation 
(1534). The chief instances cited for 
mAnpodaoba. ag middle are those in 
which a captain is said to man his 
ship (vadv mAnpovo baz), i.e. ‘to get it 
filled’. But this idiomatic use of the 
middle (comp. maida diddcKeo6ar) 
affords no justification for taking it 
here in what is really the active 


i 
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sense. St Paul does indeed speak of 
Christ as ascending ‘that He might 
fill all things’; but then he uses the 
active voice, va mAnpdon Ta mavra 
(iv 10). Had his meaning been the 
same here, we can hardly doubt that 
he would have said zAnpoovros. 

The passive sense is supported by 
the early versions. (1) The Latin. 
Cod. Claromont. has saupplementum 
qui omnia et in omnibus impletur. 
The usual Latin is plenitudo eius qui 
omnia in omnibus adimpletur: so 
Victorinus, Ambrosiaster and the 
Vulgate. (2) Zhe Syriac. The 
Peshito indeed gives an active mean- 
ing: but we have evidence that the 
earlier Syriac version, of which the 
Peshito was a revision, took the word 
as passive; for it is so taken in 
Ephraim’s commentary, which is pre- 
served in an Armenian translation. 
(3) The Egyptian. Both the Bohairic 
and the Sahidic take the verb in the 
passive sense. 

Origen and Chrysostom gave a pas- 
sive sense to the participle (see the 
citations in the footnote to the expo- 
sition). So did Theodore, though his 
interpretation is involved: he says 
(Cramer Catena, p. 129) ovk etmev rt 
Td Tavra mAnpol, GAN OTL avTos ev Tact 
mAnpovTa- TouTéaTW, ev mace mAnpns 
éotiv' k.t.A. The Latin commentators 
had adimpletur, and could not give 
any other than a passive meaning. 

II. 1, 2. ‘Next, you may see that 
power as it has been at work in your- 
selves. You also it has raised from 
the dead. For you were dead—not 
with a physical death such as was the 
death of Christ, but dead in your sins. 
Your former life was a death rather 
than a life. You shaped your con- 
duct after the fashion of the present 
world, after the will of the power 
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that dominates it—Satan and his un- 
seen satellites—the inspiring force of 
those who refuse obedience to God’. 

I. vekpovs Tois raparrapacw] ‘You 
were dead—not indeed with a physi- 
cal death; but yet really dead in 
virtue of your trespasses and sins’. 
The dative is not properly instru- 
mental (if the meaning had been 
“put to death by’, we should have 
had vevexpapevovs), but is attached to 
the adjective by way of definition. 
The dative in Col. ii 14, 76 ka? nuav 
xetpoypadoy Trois Soypacw,is somewhat 
similar. In the parallel passage 
Col. ii 13, vexpovs dvras Trois mapanTa- 
pacw kal TH adkpoBvotia THS capKos 
tpov, it is clear that the uncircum- 
cision is not the instrument of death. 
We cannot render the dative better 
than by the preposition ‘7’. 

2. mepieratnoate] Ilepimareiy is 
used to express a manner of life only 
once in the Synoptic Gospels, viz. in 
Mark vii 5 ov mepiumatovow...ckaTra THY 
mapadoow Tav mpecButepav. It is 
similarly used once in the Acts (xxi 
21, Tois €Geow Tepurareiv), and once in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii 9, 
Bpopacw, ev ois ovK wpedAnOncar oi 
mepimarovvres). These three instances 
refer to the regulation of life in 
accordance with certain external 
ordinances. They do not refer to 
general moral conduct. This latter 
sense is found in the New Testament 
only in the writings of St Paul and 
St John. Thus it occurs twice in 
St John’s Gospel (the metaphor of 
‘walking’ being strongly felt), and 
ten times in his Hpistles. It is 
specially frequent in St Paul’s 
writings, being found in every epistle, 
if we except the Pastoral Hpistles. 
It occurs seven times in this epistle. 

It is not found in 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 
Jude or the Apocalypse: in these 


writings another word takes its place, 
namely mopevecOar—a word also 
used four times in this sense by St 
Luke (Luke i 6; viii 14, a noteworthy 
place; Acts ix 31, xiv 16): but 
neither St Paul nor St John em- 
ploys this word so. 

This metaphor of ‘walking’ or 
‘going’ is not Greek, but Hebrew in 
its origin. It is in harmony with the 
fact that from the first Christianity 
was proclaimed as a Way (Acts ix 2, 
xviii 25, 26, &c.). 

There are two words which express 
the same idea from the Greek point 
of view: (1) moAtrevecOar, a 
characteristically Greek expression : 
for conduct to a Greek was mainly a 
question of relation to the State : so 
Acts’ xxiii I é¢y® maon cvvednoe 
dya6j memoNirevpae TH Ged, and 
Phil. i 27 povoy d&ias tod evayyeiou 
Tov Xpiorov moAtteveo Oe. (2) avactpe- 
peo Gat (once in 2 Cor., Eph., 1 Tim. ; 
twice in Heb.; once in 1 Pet., 2 Pet.), 
with its noun avaorpody (once in Gal, 
Eph., 1 Tim., Heb., Jas. ; six times in 
I Pet., twice in 2 Pet.). 

While we recognise the picturesque 
metaphor involved in the use of 
mepurareiv for moral conduct, we must 
not suppose that it was consciously 
present to the Apostle’s mind when- 
ever he used the word. Here, for 
example, it is clearly synonymous 
with dvacrpépeo Oat, which he employs 
in the parallel phrase of 2. 3. 

kata Tov aidva Tod Kogpou TovToU| 
This is a unique combination of two 
phrases, each of which is frequently 
found in St Paul’s writings—o aiav 
ovros and 6 Kdcpos ovros : see the note 
on i 21. The combination of syn- 
onyms for the sake of emphasis 
may be illustrated by several phrases 
of this epistle: i 5 xara ryv evdoxiay 
Tod OcAnwatos avrov, II Kata Thy 
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BovAny tod OeAnpatos avrov, 19 Kara 
THY evépyevay Tov Kpatovs THs loxvos 
avtod, iV 23 TS mvevpare TOU vods par. 

kara tov dpxovra] The Apostle 
takes term after term from the 
current phraseology, and adds them 
together to bring out his meaning. 
Compare with the whole of this 
passage, both for style and for 
subject matter, vi 12 mpos tas dpxas, 
mpos Tas e€ovgias, mpos Tovs Koo po- 
Kpdropas Tov oKdrous TovTov, mpos Ta 
MVEVPATLKA THS Mmovnpias év Tois emTov- 
paviots. There he represents his 
readers as struggling against the 
world-forces, in accordance with which 
their former life, as here described, 
had been lived. 

With the term 6 apyov x.r.A. com- 
pare Mark iii 22 (Matt. ix 34) ev re 
apxovte Tay Oaipoviov, and Matt. xii 24 
(Luke xi 15) ev r@ Bee(eBodA apxovre 
trav Sapoviov: also John xii 31 6 
apxev Tov kKécpov Tovrov, XiV 30, 
xvi 11. The plural of dpyovres rod 
ai@vos rovrov is found in 1 Cor. ii6, 8, 
apparently in a similar sense. In 
2 Cor. iv 4 we read of 6 Oeds rod aidvos 
TOUTOU. 

ths e€ovoias tov dépos]| Compare 
Col. i 13 os epvoaro jas ek Ths €€ouclas 
Tov oKorovs, and Acts xxvi 18 rod 
emuotpéyat amo okorous eis pas kat 
THs e€ovoias Tov Sarava én roy Oeov: 
also our Lord’s words to those who 
arrested Him, Luke xxii 53 dAv’ 
avtn €oTlvy voy 7 wpa Kal 7 e€ovcia 
TOU OKOTOUS. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Benj. 3) we have iré rod 
depiov mvevpatos Tov Bediap: but we 
cannot be sure that this language is 
independent of the present passage. 
The same must be said of the con- 
ception of the firmament in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, as a region 
between the earth and the first 
heaven, filled with contending spirits 


of evil: c. 7, ‘We ascended into the 
firmament...and there I beheld Sam- 
mael| who elsewhere (c. 1)i is identified 
with Malkira, ‘the prince of evil’] 
and his powers’, &c. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the air was 
regarded by the Jews, as well as by 
others, as peopled by spirits, and 
more especially by evilspirits. Com- 
pare Philo de gigant. 2 (Mangey, 
Pp. 263), ovs Gro Pirocodor Saipovas, 
dyyéous Mavofs clwbev ovopatew: 
Woyxai é ciot kara Tov dépa TreTOpeEvat : 
and more especially in his exposition 
of Jacob’s Dream (de somn. i 22, 
P- 641): KAtpaé toivuy ev nev 7? 
KOT LO ovpBodixds héyerar 6 dnp, ou 
Baous pe éort yn, Kopupn de ovpavos- 
amo yap Tis ceAnuakis opaipas ...axpt 
ys €axatns 6 dnp mavty Tabeis ebOaxev 
ovtos O€ €oTe Wuxav dowpaTwy oikos, 
«tA. For the Palestinian doctrine 
of evil spirits reference may be made 
to the instructive chapter Die Stinde 
und die Démonen in Weber Altsyn. 
Theol. pp. 242 ff.; see also Thackeray, 
as referred to in the note on p. 133 
above. In a curious passage in 
Athanasius, de incarn. 25, our Lord’s 
crucifixion is regarded as purifying 
the air: povos yap €v T@ dépe tis 
dmroOvjoKet 0 oraup@ TeAevolpevos" 
610 Kat elkoT@s TOUTOV Umewewev 6 
Kupwos” ovTw yap tabels Toy pév aepa 
exabapiCev amo te THs OvaBoAuKHs Kat 
maons Tav Satpovey emBovdijs, K.TA. 
Tov mvevparos] We should have 
expected rather 76 mvedpua, in apposi- 
tion with roy dpyovra. It may be 
that this was the Apostle’s meaning, 
and that the genitive is due to an un- 
conscious assimilation to the genitives 
which immediately precede. If this 
explanation be not accepted, we must 
regard tov mvevuaros as in apposition 
with tis eovoias and governed by 
tov Gpxovra. In 1 Cor. ii 12 we find 
TO TyeUpa Tov Kégpov Opposed to To 
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mvevpa TO ex Tod beov. But we have 
no parallel to the expression Tov 
Gpxovra...Tod mvevpatos K.T.A. 

Tov viv evepyoovtos| So ‘this world’ 
is spoken of as 6 vév aioy in 1 Tim. Vi 
17, 2 Tim. iv 10, Tit.ii 12. The word 
évepyeiv, like the word mvedpua, seems 
purposely chosen in order to suggest 
a rivalry with the Divine Spirit: see 
the detached note on évepyeiv. 

3—7. ‘Not that we Jews were in 
any better case. We also lived in 
sin, following the dictates of our 
lower desires. We, no less than the 
Gentiles, were objects in ourselves of 
the Divine wrath. In ourselves, I 
say: but the merciful God has not 
left us to ourselves. Dead as we 
were, Gentiles and Jews alike, He 
has quickened us with Christ,—Grace, 
free grace, has saved you!—and raised 
us with Him, and seated us with Him 
in the heavenly sphere: and all this, 
in Christ Jesus. For His purpose has 
been to display to the ages that are 
yet to come the surpassing wealth of 
His grace, in the goodness shewn 
toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

3. ev ois kal mpeis| ‘wherein we 
also’: so the Latin ‘in quibus’ as in 
®. 2, not ‘inter guos’. At first sight 
it seems as though éy ois must be 
rendered as ‘among whom’, i.e. 
‘among the sons of disobedience’, 
But the parallel which the Apostle is 
drawing is brought out more forcibly 
by the rendering ‘zherein’. Thus 
we have (v. I) tpas dvras vexpovs Tots 
Tapant@pacw kal Tals duaprias dav, 
€v ais Tote meptematnaate...(0. 3) ev ois 
Kal jets mavtes aveotpadnpey Tore... 
(©. 5) Kat dvTas nuas vexpous Tots mapa- 
mrapacw. That the relative is in the 
first instance in the feminine is merely 
due to the proximity of ayapriats. 
After the sentence which has inter- 


vened the neuter is more natural; 
and that the word raparrépacw was 
principally present to the Apostle’s 
mind is shown by the omission of kat 
Tais dyaptiacs when the phrase is 
repeated. The change from zepima- 
teiv to avaotpepeo Oar (on these syno- 
nyms see the note on v. 2) does not 
help to justify the supposed change 
in the meaning of the preposition: for 
dvaotpédecGa. and advactpod7 are 
frequently followed by ¢v to denote 
condition or circumstances. 

For the working out of the parallel, 
compare i II, 13 é€v@ kat éxAnpwOnpev... 
év @ kal wueis, and li 21, 22 év @ aca 
oixodopn...€v @ Kat vpets ovvorkodop- 
eice. In the present instance the 
parallel is yet further developed by 
the correspondence of év trois viois THs 
amevOias (v. 2) and jueOa Téxva hier 
opyns (v. 3). 

ev Tais émOupiacs] The preposition 
here has the same sense as in the 
phrase év ois «.7.\.; so that the latter 
of the two phrases is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the former. 

Ta GeAjpata] The plural is found 
in Acts xiii 22, and as a variant in 
Mark iii 35. 

Tay Siavoray] ‘our minds’. With 
thisand with ris capkos we must supply 
jov, Which was used with rijs capxos 
at its first mention and therefore is 
not repeated. For the rendering 
‘thoughts’ no parallel is to be found 
in the New Testament. In Luke i 51 
dvavoa Kxapdias adtéy means strictly 
‘the mind of their heart’; comp. 
1 Chron. xxix 18. In the Lxx we 
usually find xapdia as the rendering 
of 3 (225); but 38 times we have 
dvavora, Which is only very exceptionally 
used to represent any other word. 
That the plural is used only in the 
case of dvavordv is due to the impos- 
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sibility of saying réy capxay in sucha 
context. 

téxva...opyjs| In Hebraistic phrases 
of this kind réxva and viol are used 
indifferently as representatives of °J2: 
compare ii 2, v 8. 

gice] ‘by nature’, in the sense of 
‘in ourselves’. Other examples of 
this adverbial use are Rom. ii 14 
érav yap €Om...pice Ta Tov vopmov 
mowwow, Gal. ii 15 jpets Pvoe “lov- 
dais, iv 8 Trois pice: py over Geois. 

o. ouve(woroinger | The word oc- 
curs only here and in Col. ii 13, 
cuvelaoroinaey vas avy aito. The 
thought there expressed makes it 
plain that 76 ypioro is the right 
reading here, and not ev tO xpioTa, 
as is found in B and some other 
authorities. The mistake has arisen 
from a dittography of en. 

xapir:] In pointed or proverbial 
expressions the article is by preference 
omitted. When the phrase, which is 
here suddenly interjected, is taken up 
again and dwelt upon in v. 8, we have 
Th yap xapire K.T.A, 

6. ocvvnyeipev kat cuvecabicer] Le., 
‘together with Christ’, as in the case 
of cuveCworoincer just before. So in 
Col. ii 12, cwvtaherres atdra@...cvvnyép- 
@nre. The compound verbs echo the 
éyeipas and kaicas of i 20. 

év trois émoupaviots| Compare i 3, 
20. This completes the parallel with 
the exaltation of Christ. "Ev Xpiord 
"Incov is added, as ¢v Xpior@ in i 3, 


although ody Xpicré is implied by the 
preceding verbs: for ¢v Xpior@ *Inood 
states the relation in the completest 
form, and accordingly the Apostle 
repeats it again and again (vz. 7, I0). 
7. éevdetEnra] ‘shew forth’. The 
word is similarly used in Rom. ix 22 
ei 6€ Oédav 6 Geos evdei~acbar Thy 
épynv, Where it is suggested by a 
citation in v. 17 of Ex. ix 16 éras 
evdelEopar ev cot rHv Svvauty pov. 
xpnorornts] ‘kindness’, or ‘good- 
ness’. The word is used of the Divine 
kindness in Rom. ii 4 rod mAovrov THs 
xXpynorornros avrov, and in Rom. xi 22, 
where it is contrasted with dmoropia: 
also in Tit. iii 4, where it is linked 
with diAavOpemia: compare also Luke 
vi 35 Ore avros ypnotos eoTw k.T.A. 
8—10. ‘Grace, I say, free grace has 
saved you, grace responded to by 
faith. It is not from yourselves that 
this salvation comes: it is a gift, and 
the gift is God’s. Merit has no part 
in it: boasting is excluded. Itis He 
that hathmadeus, and not weourselves: 
He has created us afresh in Christ 
Jesus, that we may do good works 
which He has made ready for our 
doing. Not of works, but unto works, 
is the Divine order of our salvation’. 
8. Kat rovro] ‘and that’, as in 
Rom, xiii II «at tovto eiddres Tov 
xaipov. It is a resumptive expression, 
independent of the construction. It 
may be pleaded that, as dia micrews 
is an important element, added to the 
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phrase of v. 5 when that phrase is re- 
peated, cai rodro should be interpreted 
as specially referring to miaris. The 
difference of gender is not fatal to 
such a view: but the context demands 
the wider reference ; more especially 
the phrase ov« ¢& ¢pywy shews that 
the subject of the clause is not ‘faith’, 
but ‘salvation by grace’. 

Oeod ro Sadpoy| Literally ‘God’s is 
the gift’, 6cod being the predicate. 
But this is somewhat harsh as a 
rendering; and the sense is sufficiently 
given in our English version: ‘it is 
the gift of God’. 

10. soinua| The word occurs 
again in the New Testament only in 
Rom. i 20 tots rompacw voovpeva 
xaOoparaz. We have no single word 
which quite suitably renders it: 
‘workmanship’ is a little unfortunate, 
as suggesting a play upon ‘works’, 
which does not exist in the Greek. 

emi epyous ayabois| ‘with a view to 
good works’. Compare 1 Thess. iv 7 
ov yap ékdadecev nas 6 Geds emi axabap- 
cia, and Gal. v 13 vpets yap em’ ehevOepia 
exAn@nre. See also Wisd. ii 23 6 Beds 
extisev Tov avOpwrov ex adpOapaia, 
Ep. ad Diognet. 7 rotrov mpos adrovs 
dméoret\er* dpa ye, ds dvOpameyv dv tis 
Aoyicairo, emi Tuparvidi kat PoBo Kal 
katamAnéer; The interval between this 
usage and the idiom by which ém with 
a dative gives the condition of a 
transaction is bridged by such a phrase 
as we find, for example, in Xenoph. 
Memorab. i 4 4 mpéme pev ra er 
odedeia yryvopeva yropns eivar epya. 

ois mpontoiuacev] by attraction for 
@mponroipacev. The verb is found in 
Rom. ix 23, ém oxevn €Aéovus, & mpo- 
nroiwacev eis So€av. 


11—18. ‘Remember what you 
were: you, the Gentiles—since we 
must speak of distinctions in the 
flesh—the Uncircumcision as opposed 
to the Circumcision. Then, when 
you were without Christ, you were 
aliens and foreigners; you had no 
share in the privileges of Israel; you 
were in the world with no hope, no 
God, Now all is changed: for you 
are in Christ Jesus: and accordingly, 
though you were far off, you are made 
near by the covenant-blood of Christ. 
For it is He who is our peace. He 
has made the two parts one whole. 
He has broken down the balustrade 
that was erected to keep us asunder: 
He has ended in His own person the 
hostility that it symbolised: He has 
abrogated the legal code of separating 
ordinances. For His purpose was by 
a new creation to make the two men 
one man in Himself; and so not only 
to make peace between the two, but 
to reconcile both in one body to God 
through the cross, by which He killed 
the old hostility. And He came with 
the Gospel of peace—peace to far and 
near alike: not only making the two 
near to each other, but giving them 
both in one Spirit access to the 
Father’, 

II. wpeis ta €6vy] The term ‘Gen- 
tiles’, which has been implied in dpeis 
so often before, is now for the first 
time expressly used. In an instructive 
article On some political terms em- 
ployed in the New Testament (Class. 
Rey. vol. i pp. 4 ff., 42 ff.) Canon H. L. 
Hicks says (p. 42): ‘“E@vos, the corre- 
lative of Xads in the mouth of Hellen- 
istic Jews, was a word that never had 
any importance as a political term 
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until after Alexander. It was when 
Hellenism pushed on eastward, and 
the policy of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors founded cities as outposts of 
trade and civilization, that the con- 
trast was felt and expressed between 
modes and €6yn. Hellenic life found 
its normal type in the modus, and 
barbarians who lived xara xoépas or in 
some less organised form were ¢6vn’. 
He refers to Droysen Hellenismus 
iii 1, pp. 31f. for illustrations, and 
mentions among others Polybius vii 9, 
where zroAevs and ¢6vn are repeatedly 
contrasted. The word ¢6vy was thus 
ready to hand when the Lxx came to 
express the invidious sense of 0°), 
which is found so commonly in Deu- 
teronomy, the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. It is curious that, while St 
Paul freely employs ¢6vn, he never 
uses the contrasted term dads, except 
where he is directly referring to a 
passage of the Old Testament. 

ev aapxi] The addition of these 
words suggests the external and tem- 
porary nature of the distinction. For 
their position after ra €0vn see the 
note on i 15. Here it was perhaps 
unavoidable: for ra év capxt 6ym or 
Ta €6vn Ta ev capki Would suggest the 
existence of another class of ¢6m: 
whereas the meaning is ‘those who 
are the Gentiles according to a dis- 
tinction which is in the fiesh’. Simi- 
larly we have tis Neyouevns tepiropis 
év oapki. 

of Aeyopevor] ‘ewhich are called’. 
The phrase is not depreciatory, as 
‘the so-called’ would be in English. 
The Jews called themselves 7 srepi- 
tou, and called the Gentiles 7 dxpo- 
Buoria. St Paul does not here use 
the latter name, which was one of 
contempt; but he cites it as used 
by others. 


THs eyouérns] This is directly 
suggested by of Aeyouevor. The Apostle 
may have intended to suggest that 
he himself repudiated both terms 
alike. In Rom. ii 28 f. he refuses to 
recognise the mere outward sign of 
circumcision: ovdé 7 ev To pavepd ev 
capki meperopn *dAAd...mepiropuy Kapolas 
€v mvevpati, od ypaypar. He thus 
claims the word, as it were, for higher 
uses; as he says of the Gentiles them- 
selves in Col. ii 11, meprerpnOnre mept- 
TOU GxXELpOTOLNT@...€V TH TEpLTOoUA TOU 
Xptorov. 

xetporroujtou| This is the only place 
where this word occurs in St Paul’s 
epistles. But we have dye:poroinros in 
2 Cor. V I oikiav dxetporoinroy aidvov 
év Tois ovpavois, and in Col. ii I1 
(quoted above). It serves to empha- 
sise the transience of the distinction, 
though it casts no doubt on the validity 
of it while it lasted. 

12. yapis] ‘without’, or ‘apart 
From’. St Paul does not use dvev, 
which is found only in Matt. x 29 
avev Tod matpos vuov, in an inter- 
polation into Mark xiii 2 avev yeipar, 
and twice in 1 Peter, where yopis is 
not used. It is usual to take yapis 
Xpicrod as a predicate and to place a 
comma after it. This is perfectly 
permissible: but the parallel between 
T@ Kaip@ ekeivo xwpis Xprorod and vuvi 
d€ ev XpioT@ “Incod makes it preferable 
to regard the words as the condition 
which leads up to the predicates which 
follow. 

dmnddotpiapévor] The Apostle seems 
to have in mind Ps. lxviii (lxix) 9 am)- 
Aorptmpevos eyevnOny (NT WD) Tots 
adeAdois pov, kat E€vos Tois viois THs 
pntpés pov. This will account for his 
choice of a word which does not appear 
to be a term of Greek civic life. Its 
ordinary use is either of the alienation 
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of property, or of alienation of feeling : 
the latter sense prevails in CoL.i21, cat 
wpas mote Gytas amnAdoTpi@pévous Kat 
éxOpovs ty diavoia......amoxatpAAaker, 
where estrangement from God is in 
question. The participial sense is 
not to be pressed: strictly speaking 
the Gentiles could not have been alien- 
ated from the sacred commonwealth 
of which they had never been members. 
The word is used almost as a noun, 
as may be seen from its construction 
with dvres in iv 18 and in Col. i 21. 
So too here we have Gru jre...ammA- 
Aotpto@pévor...kai Eévor. It thus scarcely 
differs from d\Adrpios: comp. Clem. 
Rom. 7, of the Ninevites, Aa8ov cary- 
piay, kaimep GAXOrptor Tov Oeod artes. 

mohiteias] ‘commonwealth’, or 
‘polity’. In the only other place 
where the word occurs in the New 
Testament, Acts xxii 28, it is used of 
the Roman citizenship. In later 
Greek it was commonly used for 
‘manner of life’: compare sodcted- 
eoGa, and see the note on mepirareiv 
in ii2. In this sense it is taken here 
by the Latin version, which renders 
it by ‘conuersatio’. But the contrast 
in v. 19 (cvvroXirat) is decisive against 
this view. 

&év0.] The use of féos with a 
genitive is not common: Soph. Qed. 
Rex 219f. and Plato Apol. 1 (févas 
éxev) are cited. Here the construc- 
tion is no doubt suggested by the 
genitive after dm\Aotpiopéevor. In 
Clem. Rom. I we have a dative, ris 
re aAdorpias kat Eévns Tois ékXexTois 
Tov Geod, papas Kal dvociov otdcews : 
on which Lightfoot cites Clem. Hom. 
Vi 14 ws adAnOeias addoTpiay ovcay Kal 
&évmv. In the papyrus of 348 aD. 
cited above on i 11, the sister who 
has taken the Aiéos curoxémmms as her 
share of the inheritance declares that 
she has no claim whatever on the 
ouradetix) penxavyn: ‘hereby I admit 


3yuve Oe éV Xpiwta 


that I have no share in the aforesaid 
grinding-machine, but am a stranger 
and alien therefrom (aA\a févov pe 
eivat kai GAAorpioy auTis)’. 

tov diabnxav] The plural is found 
also in Rom. ix 4 av...ai Sca6jKau. 
For the covenant with Abraham, see 
Gen. xvii 7; for the covenant with 
the People under Moses, see Exod. 
xxiv 8, 

Ths érayyeNtas] Comp. i 13 and 
iii 6, where the Gentiles are declared 
to share in the Promise through 
Christ. 

eArrida py €xovres| Thesame phrase, 
in a more restricted sense, occurs in 
1 Thess. iv. 13 xaOds kat of Nourrot of wy 
éxovres eArrida. Christ as ‘the hope’ 
of the Gentiles was foretold by the 
prophets (Isa. xi 10, xlii 4; comp. 
Rom. xv 12 and Matt. xii 21), and was 
the ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ entrusted 
to St Paul (Col. i 27). 

aéeo.] The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the whole of the Greek 
Bible. Itis used here not as a term 
of reproach, but as marking the 
mournful climax of Gentile disability. 

€v T@ koopa) These words aré not 
to be taken as a separate item in the 
description: but yet they are not 
otiose. They belong to the two pre- 
ceding terms. The Gentiles were in 
the world without a hope and with no 
God: in the world, that is, with no- 
thing to lift them above its material- 
ising influences. 

St Paul uses the word xécpos with 
various shades of meaning. The fun- 
damental conception is that of the 
outward order of things, considered 
more especially in relation to man. 
It is rarely found without any moral 
reference, as in phrases of time, Rom. 
i 20, Eph. i 4, or of place, Rom. i 8, 
Col. i 6. But the moral reference is 
often quite a general one, with no 
suggestion of evil: as in 1 Cor. vii 31 
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Xp@pevor Tov Kocpov, 2 Cor. i I2 dve- 
oTpadnuev €v TO KoOTLO, TEpLaTOTEpas 
O€ mpos vpas. In the phrase 6 kocpos 
ovros there is however a suggestion 
of opposition to the true order: see 
the note on i 21. Again, koopos is 
used of the whole world of men in 
contrast with the elect people of 
Israel, Rom. iv 13, xi 12, 15. The 
world, as in opposition to God, falls 
under the Divine judgment, Rom. iii 
6, 19, 1 Cor. xi 32: ‘the saints shall 
judge the world’, 1 Cor. vi 2. Yet 
the world finds reconciliation with 
God in Christ, 2 Cor. vy 19. In three 
passages St Paul uses the remarkable 
expression Ta oTotxeia Tov Koocpov, Of 
world-forces which held men in bond- 
age until they were delivered by 
Christ, Gal. iv 3, Col. ii 8, 20. In 
the last of these passages the expres- 
sion is followed by a phrase which is 
parallel to that of our text, ri as 
(avres ev koopo Soypariferbe; Limi- 
tation to the world was the hopeless 
and godless lot of the Gentiles apart 
from Christ. 

13. pakpay...eyyis] These words, 
and eipjvn in the next verse, are from 
Isa. lvii 19: see below, v. 17. 

év T@ aipatt] Compare Col. i 20 
eipnvorroinoas O1a Tov aiparos Tov oTav- 
pov avrod. 

14. avros] He, in His own person; 
compare ey avT@, v. 15. 

Ta audorepa év] Below we have 
tovs dvo...cis eva avOpwmoy (v. 15), and 
Tovs dudorépous (v. 16). Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii 8 6 gurevav kal 6 Tmotitay &v eiow: 
and, on the other hand, Gal. iii 28 
mavres yap vpeis cis ere év Xpicre 
*Incov. At first the Apostle is con- 
tent to speak of Jew and Gentile as 
the two parts which are combined 
into one whole: in the sequel he 
prefers to regard them as two men, 


made by a fresh act of creation into 
one new man. 

TO pecororyov| The only parallel to 
this word appears to be 6 pecdro.xyos 
in a passage of Hratosthenes (apud 
Athen. vii 14, p. 281D), in which he 
says of Aristo the Stoic, 74y d¢ more 
kat ToUToy meopaka Tov THS OOVAS 
kat aperhs pecdrotxyov Swputtovra, Kat 
avapatvopevoy Tapa TH nOov7. 

Tov dpaypov] ‘the fence’, or ‘the 
partition’. The allusion is to the 
Spudaxros or balustrade in the Temple, 
which marked the limit to which a 
Gentile might advance. Compare 
Joseph. B. J. Vv 5 2 dia rovrov mpot- 
ovrey em To Sevtepov iepov Spupaxros 
meptBEBAnTo AiOwos, Tpimnxus pev VYfos, 
mavu S€ xapiévras Sueipyacpevos: ev 
avr@ O€ ciotnkeoay €& ico Suactnparos 
ota Tov THs ayvelas mpoonpatvovcat 
voor, ai rev “ENAnuexois ai dé “Papatkots 
ypappacw, pndéva addodundoy evros Tod 
ayiov mapiévar+ to yap Sevrepov iepov 
Gy.oy éxadeiro. One of these inscrip- 
tions was discovered by M. Clermont 
Ganneau in May 1871. Owing to the 
troubles in Paris he announced his 
discovery in a letter to the Athe- 
naeum, and afterwards published a 
full discussion, accompanied by a fac- 
simile, in the Revue Archéologique 
1872, vol. xxiii pp. 214 ff, 290 ff 
The inscription, which is now at Con- 
stantinople, runs as follows : 


MHOENAAAAOFENHEISTIO 
PEYESOAIENTOSTOYTIE 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOYKAI 
TTEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
POHEAYTNIAITIOSES 
TAIAIATOE=AKOQAOY 
OEINOANATON 


Further references to this barrier 
are found in Joseph. Anti. xv 11 5 
(Epxiov ALGivov Spupakrov ypady Ka- 
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doy eiotévat Toy GAdoebvy Oavartikfs 
areoupéervns THs Cyuias), B. J. vi2 4: 
comp. Philo Leg. ad Caium 31 (M. 1m 
577). Past this barrier it was sup- 
posed that St Paul had brought 
Trophimus the Ephesian (ov évouscov 
Gre eis TO fepov eionyayev 6 LaiXos), 
Acts xxi 29. 

Avoas] In the literal sense caradvew 
is more common: but we have the 
simple verb in John ii 19 Avoare rov 
vaov TovTov. 

15. tv €xOpav] If these words be 
taken with Avcas, a metaphorical sense 
must be attributed to the participle, as 
well as the literal. This in itself is 
an objection, though not a fatal one, 
to such a construction. It is in any 
case simpler to take ry ¢y@pay with 
katapynoas, although that verb is 
chosen by an afterthought as speci- 
ally applicable to rév vopov x.r.r. The 
sense remains the same whichever 
construction is adopted. The barrier 
in the Temple court, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile, and ‘the 
law of commandments’ (limited as 
the term is by the defining phrase év 
Soypacwv) are parallel descriptions of 
the separation which was done away 
in Christ. 

It has been suggested that ry 
€xOpav év tH capkt avrod is closely 
parallel to dmoxteivas tiv eyOpav év 
air (sic) in v. 16; and that the 
Apostle had intended to write 
aroxreivas in the former place, but 
was led away into an explanatory 
digression, and took up his phrase 
later on by a repetition. This may 
be a true explanation, so far as the 
intention of the writer is concerned: 
but as a matter of fact he has left ray 
éxOpav at its earlier mention to be 


EPHES.” 


governed by one of the other parti- 
ciples, presumably by carapyjoas. 

€v 7] capkt avrov] Compare Col. 
121, 22 yuri d€ droxatmAAdyyte ev TO 
g@patt THS GapKos avTow dia Tov Gava- 
tov [avrov]. 

tov vopov] In Rom. iii 31 the 
Apostle refuses to use xatapyeiv of 
Tov vouor, although he is willing to say 
KatypynOnuev azo Tod vopov in Rom. 
vii 6. Here however he twice limits 
Tov vopoy, and then employs the word 
katapyjoas. It is asa code of mani- 
fold precepts, expressed in definite 
ordinances, that he declares it to have 
been annulled. 

ev Scypaow] The word is used of 
imperial decrees, Luke ii 1, Acts xvii 
7; and of the ordinances decreed by 
the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem, 
Acts xvi 4. Its use here is parallel 
to that in Col. ii 14, é£aXeias Td ca? 
nav xetpoypadoy Tois Scypacw: see 
Lightfoot’s note on the meaning of 
the word, and on the strange mis- 
interpretation of the Greek commen- 
tators, who took it in both passages 
of the ‘doctrines or precepts of the 
Gospel’ by which the law was abro- 
gated. Comp. also Col. ii 20 (8oy- 
patiteo Ge). 

xtion| Compare 2. 10 krioGevres ev 
Xpicté “Inood, and iv 24 Tov Kawov 
avOperoy Tov kara Gedy xricbévra. 

ev atro] ‘in Himself’. The earlier 
Mss have aytw, the later for the 
most part eaytw. Whether we write 
avr or avra, the sense is undoubtedly 
reflexive. See Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 

16, dmoxarad\aéy| On the double 
compound see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 
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ev ait@] This may be rendered 
either ‘thereby’, i.e. by the cross, or 
‘in Himself’. The latter is the inter- 
pretation of the Latin, ‘7m semetipso’. 
Jerome, who is probably following an 
interpretation of Origen’s, says (Val- 
lars. vii 581): ‘Jn ea: non ut in 
Latinis codicibus habetur 7m semet- 
tpso, propter Graeci pronominis am- 
biguitatem: ¢ avr@ enim et in 
semetipso et im ea, id est cruce, 
intelligi potest, quia crux, id est 
otaupos, iuxta Graecos generis mas- 
culini est’. 

The interpretation ‘thereby’ would 
be impossible if, as some suppose, 6:a 
tov otavpov is to be taken with azo- 
krevvas: but that this is not the 
natural construction is shewn by the 
parallel in Col. i 22 yuri d€ amoxarad- 
Aaynre...d1a Tod Pavarov [avrov], comp. 
Col. i 20. Hither interpretation is 
accordingly admissible. In favour of 
the second may be urged the avrés of 
v. 14 and the éy airé of v. 15. On 
the suggested parallel with ey r7 
capki avrov see the note on ®. 15. 

17. evnyyeNioarox.t.A.| The Apostle 
illustrates and enforces his argument 
by selecting words from two prophetic 
passages, to one of which he has 
already alluded in passing: Isa. lii 7, 
@s Opa emt Tav dpéwy, ds TOdes Evay- 
yediCopévov axonv cipnyns, Os evayyedt- 
Cépevos ayada: lvii 19, etpnyny er 
elpyyny Tots pakpay kal Tois eyyus 
ovow, The first of these is quoted 
(somewhat differently) in Rom. x 15, 
and alluded to again in this epistle, 
vi 15. The second is alluded to by 
St Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii 39. 

18. tyv mpocaywynv] ‘our access’: 


so in Rom. v 2, 80 ov Kat ry mpoca- 
yoynv eoxnxapev [rH miore] eis THY 
Xap tavtnv: and, absolutely, in Eph. 
iii 12 év & Exopev tHv mappyciay Kal 
mpocaywyny ev merabnoe. The last 
passage is decisive against the alter- 
native rendering ‘introduction’, not- 
withstanding the parallel in 1 Pet. iii 
18 iva dpas mpocayayn TO Oca. 

év évi mvevpatt] The close paral- 
lelism between rovs dudorepous ev Evi 
odpart TS beg (v. 16) and of audorepot 
ev évi mvevpate mpos Tov TaTepa Shews 
that the év mvedya is that which cor- 
responds to the év oapa, as in iv 4. 
That the ‘one spirit’ is ultimately 
indistinguishable from the personal 
Holy Spirit is true, just in the same 
way that the ‘one body’ is indistin- 
guishable from the Body of Christ: 
but we could not in either case sub- 
stitute one term for the other with- 
out obscuring the Apostle’s meaning. 

19—22. ‘You are, then, no longer 
foreigners resident on sufferance only. 
You are full citizens of the sacred 
commonwealth : you are God’s own, 
the sons of His house. Nay, you are 
constituent parts of the house that is 
in building, of which Christ’s apostles 
and prophets are the foundation, and 
Himself the predicted corner-stone. 
In Him all that is builded is fitted 
and morticed into unity, and is grow- 
ing into a holy temple in the Lord. 
In Him you too are being builded in 
with us, to form a dwellingplace of 
God in the Spirit’. 

19. mapotxo.] The technical distine- 
tion between the &évos and the mapor- 
kos is that the latter has acquired by 
the payment of a tax certain limited 
rights, But both alike are non-citi- 
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zens, Which is St Paul’s point here. 
So the Christians themselves, in 
relation to the world, are spoken of in 
1 Pet. ii 11, from Ps. xxxviii (xxxix) 
13, aS maporxot kal mapemidnpor: and 
this language was widely adopted, 
see Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. pref. For 
mapotxos and its equivalent péroskos 
see EH. L. Hicks in Class. Rev. i 5f,, 
Deissmann Neue Bibelst. pp. 54 f. 

cvvroNira] The word was objected 
to by the Atticists : comp. Pollux iii 
51 6 yap cupmoXitns ov Soxtpor, ei Kat 
Evpimidns adr@ Kéxpnrat év “Hpakdei- 
Sas re Kat Onoet (Heracleid. 826, in 
the speech of the @eparwy). It is 
found in Josephus (Antt. xix 2 2), 
and in inscriptions and papyri (Berl. 
Pap. 1 632, 9, 2nd cent. a.D.). 

tov ayiov| See the note on i I. 
The thought here is specially, if not 
exclusively, of the holy People whose 
privileges they have come to share. 

oikeiot] Oikeios is the formal oppo- 
site of dAdorpios: ‘one’s own’ in con- 
trast to ‘another’s’: comp. Arist. Rhet. 
15 7 rov d€ oikeia eivar 7) py (dpos 
éotiv), Orav ef atte 7 amaddorpidoa. 
The word has various meanings, all 
derived from oikos in the sense of 
‘household’ or ‘family’. When used 
of persons it means ‘of one’s family’, 
strictly of kinsmen, sometimes loose- 
ly of familiar friends: then more 
generally ‘devoted to’, or even ‘ac- 
quainted with’, e.g. @urocodias. In 
St Paul the word has a strong sense : 
see Gal. vi 10 padiota dé mpos Tovs 
oikeious Tis miotews, and I Tim. v 8 
tov idioy Kat padtota oikeiwy (comp. 
®. 4 Tov idtov oikov evoeeir). 

20. émoixodounevres| The word oi- 
kos underlying oikeio. at once suggests 
to the Apostle one of his favourite 
metaphors. From the oikos, playing 
on its double meaning, he passes to 


the oixodopy. Apart from this sug- 
gestion the abruptness of the intro- 
duction of -the metaphor, which is 
considerably elaborated, would be 
very strange, 

emi t@ Oeuedio] This corresponds 
with the éexi of the verb, which itself 
signifies ‘to build upon’: compare 
I Cor. iii 10 ws copes dpyiréxtay 
Oeuedioy €6nka, GAXNos S€ emorkodopel. 
In that passage Jesus Christ is said 
to be the Geyedros. Here the meta- 
phor is differently handled; and the 
Christian teachers are not the build- 
ers, but themselves the foundation of 
the building. 

mpopntayv] that is, prophets of the 
Christian Church. There can be no 
doubt that this is the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. Not only does the order ‘apostles 
and prophets’ point in this direction ; 
but a few verses lower down (ili 5) the 
phrase is repeated, and in iv 11 we 
have rovs pev admoarodous, tous de 
mpopnras, Tovs d€ evayyehtoras, x.T.)., 
where Old Testament prophets are 
obviously out of the question. That 
Origen and Chrysostom suppose that 
the latter are here intended is a proof 
of the oblivion into which the activity 
of the prophets in the early Church 
had already fallen. 

dxpoyouaiov] The word is taken 
from the xx of Isa. xxviii 16, where 
it comes in connexion with OepéAca. 
The Hebrew of this passage is 1D’ 
SDI) Mp’ MIA MT NON yAN pI 
3p, ‘I lay as a foundation in Sion 
a stone, a stone of proof, a precious 
corner stone of a founded foundation’. 
The Lxx rendering is “Idov éyo ép- 
Bao cis ta Oepedia Serdv Hidov 
MOAUTEAT EKNEKTOV GkKpoyaviatoy EVTLMOV, 
eis Ta Oepédta avtyns. It is plain that 
dkpoyevaioy corresponds to 2, 
whether we regard it as masculine 
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(se. AdGov), or as a neuter substantive ; 
see Hort’s note on 1 Pet. ii 6, where 
the passage is quoted. In Job 
XXXViii 6 idos yaraios stands for 
M35 JAN: in Jer. xxviii (li) 26 Aidos 
eis yoviay for 71356 jaN: and in Ps. 
CXVii (cxXVili) 22 eis kepadny yovias for 
m5 wi. In the last of these places 
Symmachus had dxpoywvaios, as he 
had also for NN5, ‘chapiter’, in 
2 Kings xxv 17. In Ps. exliii (exliv) 
12 Aquila had os éemyéma for N15, 
‘as corners’ or ‘ corner-stones’. 

*Axpoyouaios is not found again 
apart from allusions to the biblical 
passages. The Attic word is yovaios, 
which is found in a series of inscrip- 
tions containing contracts for stones 
for the temple buildings at Hleusis 
(CIA iv 10546 ff.): eg. kai érépous 
(Aiovs) ywviaious €& rod|av] m[avra- 
xei] Svo0 (1054c¢, 1. 83): also, in an 
order for ra éemikpava tov Kiovev Trav 
eis TO TpooT@ov TO "EXevoin, it is 
stipulated that 12 are to be of certain 
dimensions, ra 5¢ ywraia dvo are to 
be of the same height, but of greater 
length and breadth (comp. Herm. 
Sim. ix 2 3 kikd@ b€ THs mUAnS éoTN- 
ketcav mrapGevor Ow@dexa* ai ovv & ai eis 
Tas ywvias é€otnKkviat evdoEdTepai por 
eddxovy eivac: they are spoken of in 
15. 1 a8 icyuporepa). In Dion. Hal. 
lii 22 the Pila Horatia in the Forum 
is spoken of as 7 ywmaia otvXis. 
But, of course, in none of these in- 
stances have we the corner-stone 
proper, which is an Eastern concep- 
tion. That even for a late Christian 
writer yoviatos was the more natural 
word may be gathered from a com- 
ment of Theodore of Heraclea (Cor- 
derius in Psalm. cxvii 22, p. 345), 
KaTa Tov ywviaioy Aifoy To ékaTepov 
OVYKpPOT@Y TELxos. 

The earlier Latin rendering was 
‘angularis lapis’ (d.g, Ambrst., and 
so Jerome in some places): the later, 
‘summus angularis lapis’, which 
has been followed in the A.V. (‘chief 
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corner-stone’) both here and in 
1 Pet. ii 6; though in Isa. xxviii 16 we 
have ‘corner stone’. Neither the 
Hebrew nor the Greek affords any 
justification for the rendering ‘ chief 
corner-stone’. *Axpoywvaios stands to 
‘yovaios aS én’ dxpas yevias stands to 
emt yovias: the first part of the com- 
pound merely heightens the second. 

21. aca oixodopy] ‘all (the) build- 
ing’, not ‘each several building’. The 
difficulty which is presented by the 
absence of the article (see the note 
on various readings) is removed when 
we bear in mind that St Paul is 
speaking not of the building as com- 
pleted, ie. ‘the edifice’, but of the 
building as still ‘growing’ towards 
completion. The whole edifice could 
not be said to ‘grow’: but such an 
expression is legitimate enough if 
used of the work in process. This is 
the proper sense of oixodou7, which is 
in its earlier usage an abstract noun, 
but like other abstract nouns has a 
tendency to become concrete, and is 
sometimes found, as here, in a kind 
of transitional sense. Our own word 
‘building’ has just the same range of 
meaning: and we might almost 
render maoa oikodop7y as ‘ all building 
that is carried on’. 

The word is condemned by Phry- 
nichus (Lobeck, p. 421; comp. Pp. 
487 ff.) as non-Attic : oikodopm ov 
Aéyerau avr avrod Sé oikodopnpa. 
The second part of this judgment 
proves that by the middle of the 
second century A.D. oikodouy was 
familiar in a concrete sense. The 
earliest instances of its use are how- 
ever abstract. Inthe Zabulae Heracl. 
(CISTI 645, i 146) we have és 6€ ra 
€rroikia xpyoovrar EvAots es Tay oiko- 
douay, A Laconian proverb quoted 
by Suidas (s, v. “Imos) ran: Oixodoua 
oe AdBo, x.t.r., ‘May you take to 
building’—as one of the wasteful 
luxuries. In Aristot. Eth. Nic. v 14 
(p. 1137 6, 30) we have: a@ozep kat THS 
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AcoBias oixodSopas 6 podiBdwos Karey, 
where the variant oixodopias gives 
the sense, and witnesses to the rarity 
of oikodop7, which is not elsewhere 
found in Aristotle. The concrete 
sense seems to appear first in passages 
where the plural is used, though even 
in some of these the meaning is 
rather ‘building-operations’ than 
‘edifices’ (eg. Plut. Lucull. 39 
oikodouat roAvtedeis). In the uxx the 
word occurs 17 times. With one or 
two possible exceptions, where the 
text is uncertain or the sense obscure, 
it never means ‘an edifice’, but 
always the operation of building. 

In St Paul’s epistles oikodou7 occurs 
eleven times (apart from the present 
epistle). Nine times it is used in the 
abstract sense of ‘edification’, a 
meaning which Lightfoot thinks owes 
its origin to the Apostle’s metaphor 
of the building of the Church (Votes 
on Epp. p. 191). The two remaining 
passages give a sense which is either 
abstract or transitional, but not 
strictly concrete. In 1 Cor. iii 9 the 
words Geod yewpyov, Geod oikodou7 
eore form the point of passage from 
the metaphor from agriculture to the 
metaphor from architecture. It can 
hardly be questioned that yewpy.ov 
here means ‘husbandry’, and not ‘a 
field’ (comp. Hcclus. xxvii 6 yewpy.oy 
Evdov éxdaive 6 Kapmos avtod): 
similarly oikodou7 is not the house as 
built, but the building regarded as in 
process : we might almost say ‘God’s 
architecture’ or ‘God’s_ structure’. 
The Latin rendering is clearly right : 
det agricultura, dei aedificatio estis. 
The language of the other passage, 
2 Cor. v 1, is remarkable: oixodopny 
éx GOeod Exouev, olkiay ayetporointor : 
not ‘an edifice coming from God’, 
but ‘a building proceeding from God 
as builder’. The sense of operation 
is strongly felt in the word: the 
result of the operation is afterwards 
expressed by oikiay dyetporoinrov. 
In the present epistle the word comes 
again three times (iv 12, 16, 29), each 
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time in the abstract sense. Apart 
from St Paul it is found in the New 
Testament only in Mark xiii 1, 2 
(Matt. xxiv 1), where we have the 
plural, of the buildings of the temple 
(iepov). This is the only certain 
instance of the concrete sense (of 
finished buildings) to be found in 
biblical Greek. 

In the elaborate metaphor of 
Ignatius, Ephes. 9, we have the 
abstract use in mponroacpevor eis 
oikodoujy Oeod matpos, ‘prepared 
aforetime for God to build with’. So 
too in Hermas, again and again, of 
the building of the Tower (Vis. iii 2, 
etc.); but the plural is concrete in 
Stim. i 1. In Barn. Ep. xvi 1 the 
word is perhaps concrete, of the 
fabric of the temple as contrasted 
with God the builder of a spiritual 
temple (eis tnv oikodopny 7Amicav). 

The Latin rendering is ‘omnis 
aedificatio’ (or ‘omnis structura’ 
Ambrst.), not ‘omne aedificium’. 
The Greek commentators, who for 
the most part read aca oixodopu7, have 
no conception that a plurality of 
edifices was intended. They do in- 
deed suggest that Jew and Gentile 
are portions of the building which are 
linked together (eis piav oixodouny) by 
Christ the corner-stone. If, however, 
the Apostle had meant to convey this 
idea, he would certainly not have 
said maoa oixoSoun in the sense of 
macat ai oikodopai, but possibly audo- 
Tepat ai oikodopuai, or something of the 
kind. 

The nearest representation in Eng- 
lish would perhaps be ‘all that is 
builded’, i.e. whatever building is 
being done. But this is practically 
the same as ‘all the building’, which 
may accordingly be retained, though 
the words have the disadvantage of 
being ambiguous if they are severed 
from their context. If we allow our- 
selves a like freedom with St Paul in 
the interweaving of his two metaphors, 
we may construct an analogous 
sentence thus: ev 6 maca avénows 
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ouvapporoyoupern oikoSopetrar eis TOpa 
Téedetov ev xupio: this would be 
fairly rendered as ‘in whom all the 
growth is builded’, etc.; nor should 
we expect in such a case aca 7 
avénots. 

cvvapporoyoupevn|] This compound 
is not found again apart from St Paul. 
In iv 16 he applies it to the structure 
of the body. There is some authority 
in other writers for appodoyeiv. For 
the meaning see the detached note. 

avée.] Compare Col. ii 19 avée 
Thy avéyow Tov beov. Both avéo and 
av&avw are Attic forms of the present. 
The intransitive use of the active is 
not found before Aristotle. It pre- 
vails in the New Testament, though 
we have the transitive use in I Cor. 
iii 6f., 2 Cor. ix Io. 

22. Karotxntnpiov] In the New 
Testament this word comes again 
only in Apoc. xviii 2 karoixnrnpiov 
Satpoviwy (comp. Jer. ix II eis karoukn- 
tnptov Spaxovrwy). It is found in the 
Lxx, together with karoikia, katoiknots 
and karoxecia, for a habitation of any 
sort: but in a considerable group of 
passages it is used of the Divine 
dwelling-place, whether that is con- 
ceived of as on earth or in heaven. 
Thus the phrase éroipov Karouxntnprov 
cov comes in Exod. xv 17, and three 
times in Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 
viii, 2 Chron. vi): comp Ps. xxxii 
(xxxiii) 14. These Old Testament 
associations fitted it to stand as the 
climax of the present passage. 

év mvevpart] The Gentiles are builded 
along with the Jews to form a dwell- 
ing-place for God ‘in (the) Spirit’. 
This stands in contrast with their 
separation one from the other ‘in 
(the) flesh’, on which stress is laid at 
the outset of this passage, v7. 11 ra 
€6vn €v capki...tis Neyouevns TeEpiropis 
€v WapKi. 


7 > \ r c / r 
*To’tov yap éyw TlavAos 6 déaopmios Tou 


III. 3—7. ‘All this impels me 
afresh to pray for you. And who am I, 
that I should so pray? Paul, the 
prisoner of the Christ, His prisoner 
for you—you Gentiles. You must 
have heard of my peculiar task, of the 
dispensation of that grace of God 
which has been given me to bring to 
you. The Secret has been disclosed 
to me by the great Revealer. I have 
already said something of it—enough 
to let you see that I have knowledge 
of the Secret of the Christ. Of old 
men knew it not: now it has been 
unveiled to the apostles and prophets 
of the holy people. The Spirit has 
revealed to their spirit the new ex- 
tension of privilege. The Gentiles are 
co-heirs, concorporate, co-partakers of 
the Promise. This new position has 
become theirs in Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel which I was appointed to 
serve, in accordance with the gift of 
that grace, of which I have spoken, 
which has been given to me in all the 
fulness of God’s power,’ 

I. Tovrov yap] The actual phrase 
occurs again only in v. 14, where it 
marks the resumption of this sentence, 
and in Tit.i5. We have ov xapiv in 
Luke vii 47, and ydpwy rivos in 1 John 
iii 12. In the Old Testament we 
find rovrov (yap) xdapw in Proy. 
xvii 17, 1 Mace. xii 45, xiii 4. 

éyé Ilatkos] For the emphatic 
introduction of the personal name 
compare 1 Thess. ii 18, 2 Cor. x 1, 
Col. i 23; and especially Gal. vy 2. In 
the first three instances other names 
have been joined with St Paul’s in 
the opening salutation of the epistle: 
but this is not the case in the Epistle 
to the Galatians or in the present 
epistle. 

6 déopios Tov ypicrov “Incov] In 
Philem. 1 and 9 we have déopsos 
Xptorod “Inco, and in 2 Tim. i 8 rop 
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Secpiov avrov (sc. Tod Kuplov myav). 
Below, in iv 1, the expression is 
different, ey 6 déopuos ev Kupio. 

umép vpav tay e6vav| So in ii 11, 
vpeis ta €6vn. The expression is 
intentionally emphatic. His cham- 
pionship of the equal position of the 
Gentiles was the true cause of his 
imprisonment. Compare v. 13 & 
tais Odipeciv pov Umep vuar, Hris eotiv 
d0€a vpav. 

2. et ye nkovcare] The practical 
effect of this clause is to throw new 
emphasis on the words immediately 
preceding. ‘It is on your behalf 
(urép vuoyv) that I am a prisoner—as 
you must know, if indeed you have 
heard of my special mission to you 
(cis duas)’. We have a close parallel 
in iv 21 et ye avroy reovoare k.T-N. 
The Apostle’s language does not 
imply a doubt as to whether they had 
heard of his mission: it does imply 
that some at least among them had 
only heard, and had no personal 
acquaintance with himself. 

oikovouiay| See the note on i 10; 
and compare 7) oikovouia Tov pvornpiov, 
below in v. 9. In Col. i 25 we have 
KaTa THY oiKovopiay Tov Beod tHy Sobet- 
cap pot eis Upas, mAnpGoat Toy hoyov 
tov Oeod, TO pvotnpiov x.t.A. In all 
these passages God is 6 oikovoyay: so 
that they are not parallel to 1 Cor. 
1X 17 oikxovopiay memiorevpat, where 
the Apostle himself is the oixovopyos 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv 1, 2). 

xapiros|] For the use of this word 
in connexion with St Paul’s mission 
to the Gentiles, and in particular for 
the combination 7 ydpis 7 Sodeiod por 
(1 Cor. iii 10, Gal. ii 9, Rom. xii 3, 
xv 15, Eph. iii 7), see the detached note 
On xapis. 

3: kara 


dmoxahuyiv]| Compare 


Gal. ii 2, and the more striking 
parallel in Rom. xvi 25 xara dmoxa- 
Aupw pvotnpiov «7.A. "Azroxaduyis 
is the natural correlative of puarjpiov, 
on which see the detached note. 

éyvopicbn] Compare vv. 5,10. The 
word comes, in connexion with To 
pvotnp.iov, in Rom, xvi 26, Eph. i 9, 
vi 19, Col. i 27. 

mpoéypaya| This is the ‘ epistolary 
aorist’, which in English is repre- 
sented by the perfect. For the 
temporal force of the preposition in 
this verb, compare Rom. xv 4 éca 
yap mpoeypapn. Here, however, the 
meaning is scarcely more than that of 
éypaya: ‘I have written already’ 
(not ‘aforetime’). The technical 
sense of rpoypapew found in Gal. iii 1 
does not seem suitable to this context. 

év ddiy@] ‘in a few words’: more 
exactly, ‘in brief compass’, or, as we 
say, ‘in brief’. The only other New 
Testament passage in which the 
phrase occurs is Acts xxvi 28f. The 
phrase is perhaps most frequently 
used of time; as in Wisd. iy 13 
TehewOeis ev ddiy@ emAnpace Xpovous 
pakpovs. Aristotle, however, Rhet. 
lili II (p. 14126, 20), in discussing 
pithy sayings, says that their virtue 
consists in brevity and antithesis, and 
adds 7 padnows dia pev TO avtixeio bar 
padrov, dia S€ rd ev Gdiye Oarrov 
yivera. A useful illustration is cited 
by Wetstein from Eustathius in J/. 
li, p. 339, 18, ovra peév 7 ‘Ounpixy ev 
ddiye diacecapnrar ioropia: ra be 
kaTa@ pépos auTns To.aiTa. 

4. mpos 6] that is, ‘looking to 
which’, ‘having regard whereunto’; 
and so ‘judging whereby’: but the 
expression is unusual. The force of the 
preposition receives some illustration 
from 2 Cor. v 10 va kopionrat éxacros 
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ta Sia Tov gw@patos mpos a empaéey, 
kt. The participle dvaywackovres 
seems to be thrown in epexegetically. 
Judging by what he has already 
written, they can, as they read, per- 
ceive that he has a true grasp of 
the Divine purpose, and accordingly, 
as he hints, a true claim to inter- 
pret it. 

The Latin rendering ‘prout potestis 
legentes intelligere’, i.e. ‘so far as ye 
are able...to understand’, has much 
in its favour. This is also the inter- 
pretation of most, if not all, of the 
Greek commentators: cuveyerpycato 
tv SiWackadiay mpos dmep exopouy 
(Severian, caten. ad loc.). But it 
makes avay.wodoKovres Somewhat more 
difficult, unless we press it to mean 
“py reading only’. 

The suggestion that dvaywockovtes 
may refer to the reading of the pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament in 
the light of (zpos 6) what the Apostle 
has written (Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 150f.) is beset with 
difficulties: for (1) where dvaywa- 
oxew is used of the Old Testament 
scriptures, the reference is made clear 
by the context, and not left to be 
gathered from the word itself; 1 Tim. 
iv. 13 mpocexe TH avayvacer cannot be 
proved to refer solely to the public 
reading of the Old Testament: (2) 
the same verb is quite naturally used 
of the reading of Apostolic writings, 
Acts xv 31, 1 Thess. v 27, Col. iv 16, 
Apoe. i 3: (3) the close proximity of 
mpoéypaya suggests that what they 
are spoken of as reading is what he 
has written : (4) in the whole context 
Old Testament revelation falls for the 
moment out of sight (see especially 
%. 5), and the newness of the message 
is insisted on. 


Thy ovveciv pov ev x.t.r.] A close 
parallel is found in 1 (3) Esdr.i 31 ras 
guvécews avtov €v TH vouw@ Kupiov. 
In the txx cuméva ev is a frequent 
construction: but it is a mere repro- 
duction of a Hebrew idiom, and we 
need not look to it for the explana- 
tion of our present phrase. For the 
omission of the article before ev 76 
puornpio, see the note on i I5. 

5. €répats yeveais] ‘in other gene- 
rations’, the dative of time; compare 
Rom. xvi 25 xpovors aiwviow. Tevea 
is used as a subdivision of aiwv, and 
the two words are sometimes brought 
into combination for the sake of 
emphasis, as in iii 21 and Col. i 26. 
The rendering ‘ to other generations’ 
is excluded by the fact that éyvwpic6n 
is followed by rots viots rav avOparav. 

Tois viois tov avOporeav| It is 
remarkable that this well-known He- 
braism, frequent in the Lxx, occurs 
again but once in the New Testament, 
viz. in Mark iii 28 (in Matt. xii 31 
this becomes simply trois avOparrois). 
The special and restricted use of the 
phrase 6 vids tov avOparov may 
account for the general avoidance of 
the idiom, which however is regularly 
recalled by the Syriac versions in 
their rendering of dv@p@ro: (Matt. 
YV. 19, et passim). 

Trois aylots amooroAos k.7-A.] In 
the parallel passage, Col. i 26, we 
have viv S€ epavepd6n ois ayious 
avtod, ois 7OéAnoev 6 Oeds yvopicat, 
«tA. The difference is in part at 
least accounted for by the prominent 
mention of ‘ apostles and prophets’ in 
the immediately preceding section 
(ii 20). 

év mvevpati] See ii 22, vy 18 and vi 
18, and the notes in these places. 
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6. cuvveAnpovopa «.t.d.] Of the 
three compounds two are rare (cuvkAn- 
povopos, Rom. viii 17, Heb. xi. 9, 1 
Pet. iii 7, Philo: cuvperoxos, v. 7, 
Aristotle and Josephus). The third 
(c¥vo@pos) was perhaps formed by 
St Paul for this occasion. Aristotle’s 
ovvewparorozeir, if it implied an adjec- 
tive at all, would imply cuvaaparos 
(but it is probably a compound of 
ovy and caparororeiv). In later Greek 
aowpos, évawpos are found side by side 
with dowparos, éveaparos. 

7. éyevn@nv Sdiaxovos] Compare 
Col. i 23, 25, where however we have 
éyevouny, which is read by some MSS 
here. The two forms of the aorist 
are interchangeable in the Lxx and 
in the New Testament, as in the later 
Greek writers generally. 

As the ministration spoken of in 
each of these passages is that special 
ministration to the Gentiles which 
was committed to St Paul, and as the 
article is naturally omitted with the 
predicate, we may fairly render: 
“whereof I was made minister’ (or 
even ‘the minister’). But it is not 
necessary to depart from the familiar 
rendering ‘a minister’. 

xapttos...evépyevav] See the notes 
on 2. 2 and i 19 respectively. 

8—13. ‘Yes, to me this grace has 
been given—to me, the meanest 
member of the holy people—that I 
should be the one to bring to the 
Gentiles the tidings of the inexplor- 
able wealth of the Christ: that I 
should publish the plan of God’s 


eternal working, the Secret of the 
Creator of the universe: that not 
man only, but all the potencies of the 
unseen world might learn through the 
Church new lessons of the very varied 
wisdom of God—learn that one pur- 
pose runs through the ages of eter- 
nity, a purpose which God has 
formed in the Christ, even in Jesus 
our Lord, in whom we have our bold 
access to God. So lose not heart, I 
pray you, because I suffer in so great 
a cause. My pain is your glory’. 

8. &haxicrorép@] Wetstein ad loc. 
has collected examples of heightened 
forms of the comparative and super- 
lative. The most recent list is that 
of Jannaris, Historical Greek Gram- 
mar,§ 506. For the most part they 
are doubled comparatives or doubled 
superlatives: but Jannaris cites 
peytororepos from Gr. Pap. Br. Mus. 
134, 49 (cent. I—II A.D.). 

tois €Oveow evayyeAicacba] The 
order of the words throws the 
emphasis on rois €6veow. St Paul’s 
Gospel (76 evayyéAov pov, see especially 
Rom. xvi 25) is the Gospel of God’s 
grace to the Gentiles. 

aveEtxviacror| Compare Rom. xi 33 
*Q Babos movtov...dveEixviacrot ai 
6dot adrod. The only parallels seem 
to be Job v9, ix Io, xxxiv 24, where 
“pn jN is so rendered by the Lxx, 
who in that book employ iyvos for 
spn. 

mAovros] Apart from 1 Tim. vi 17, 
no instance of wAovros in the sense of 
material wealth is to be found in St 
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Paul’s writings. On the other hand, 
his figurative use of the word has no 
parallel in the rest of the Greek Bible. 
Of fourteen instances of it, five occur 
in this epistle. In the uses of the 
derivates m\ovowos, mAovoiws, mAov- 
Teiv, TAovti¢ew, the same rule will be 
found to hold, though there are some 
interesting exceptions. 

9. erica tis 7 k.7.rA.] ‘to bring 
to light what is the dispensation’. 
Compare Ool. i 27 yropioa ti rd 
mAovTos k.T.A., Where the whole con- 
text is parallel to the present passage. 
Sorifew is a natural word for the 
public disclosure of what has been 
kept secret: see Polyb. xxx 3 I 
émeita € TOY ypapyaT@v éah@KoT@Y Kal 
meporicpévov: also Suidas Sarifew: 
aittatiky: cis pas ayew, efayyedrew, 
followed by a quotation in which 
occur the words derifew ro Kata THY 
évro\ny amoppytov. Compare 1 Cor. 
iv 5 otices Ta KpvTTa Tod oKOTOUs, 
and 2 Tim. i 10 ¢ericavros S¢ Conv 
kat ap@apoiay (with the context). 

There is considerable authority (see 
the note on various readings) for the 
addition of mavras after gorica. 
The construction thus gained is like 
that in Judg. xiii 8(A text), doricaro 
nas Ti Tomocapev TO Tradapio (B has 
cvvB:Bacarw). But the sense given to 
doricac— to instruct’ instead of ‘to 
publish ’—is less appropriate to the 
present context; moreover the inser- 
tion of ravras lessens the force of the 
emphatic rots €6veo.v. The change was 
probably a grammatical one, due to 
the desire for an expressed accusative: 
John i 9, ro das...6 porife: mavra av- 
Oper, is no true parallel, but it may 
have influenced the reading here. 

dé tev aiayev] Compare Col. i 26 
TO pLvoTHplov TO amoKeKpuppevoy aro 


Mg , iA 

TayTa KTICaVTL, “Wa yvw- 
~ , ~ 

Tats €€ovotas éy Tois émrou- 


7 J roa 
i ToAvTrotKiNos copia TOU 


Tay aidyey Kai ard Tav yeveav: Rom. 
Xvi 25 puotnplov xpovois aiwviors 
ceorynpévov: I Cor. ii 7 Geod codiav 
é€v pvornpio, THY dmoKkexpunperny, HY 
mpowspicer 0 beds 7po Tavaiavev. The 
phrase dé rév aidvey is the conyerse 
of the more frequent eis rovs aidvas : 
comp. dm aidvos, Luke i 70, Acts 
iii 21, xv 18; azo rod aidvos kal eis 
tov aioava, Ps, xl (xli) 14, ete. The 
meaning is that ‘from eternity until 
now’ the mystery has been hidden. 

xticavrt] The addition in the later 
MSS of d:a *"Incod Xpiorod points to a 
failure to understand the propriety of 
the simple mention of creation in this 
context. The true text hints that the 
purpose of God was involved in cre- 
ation itself. 

10. iva yvwpio6n] Compare i 9 
yropicas iv TO puorTypiov, ii 3 
éyvapicOn pot, 5 érépais yeveais ovK 
éyvepiabn, Vi 19 ev mappyoia yywpioat 
To puornpiov. The rejection of the 
gloss wayras (see on v.9) leaves us the 
more free to take this clause closely 
with @orica: ‘to publish what from 
eternity has been hidden, in order 
that now what has hitherto been 
impossible of comprehension may be 
made known throughout the widest 
sphere.’ 

dpxais...€moupaviois] See the notes 
on i 21, and the exposition pp. 2o0f. 

61a THs éexkAnoias] Compare ev 77 
éxxAnaia below, 2. 21. 

modvroixtAos| The word is found 
in Greek poetry in the literal sense of 
‘very-varied’; Eur. Iph. in Taur. 
1149, of robes; Eubulus ap. Athen. 
Xv 24, p. 679d orépavov modumoixAov 
dvOéwv: also, figuratively, in the 
Orphic hymns vi 11 (redern), lxi 4 
(Adyos). In Iren. 1 iv 1 (Mass. p. 19) 
we have maOous ... modvpepods Kat 
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joAumotkiAov vmdpxovros. An echo of 
the word is heard in 1 Pet. iv 10 
moukiAns xapiros Geo. 

II. Kara mpodecw] This expression 
occurs adverbially in Rom. viii 28 
Tois Kata mpoGecw KAnrtois ovcw. It 
there signifies ‘in accordance with 
deliberate purpose’, on the part, that 
is, of Him who has called: the mean- 
ing is made clear by the words which 
follow (6rt ovs mpoéyvm x.t.d.) and 
by the subsequent phrase of ix 11 
1 KaT éxoyny mpdbects Tov Geod, “the 
purpose of God which works by elec- 
tion’. 

In Aristotle mpd6eois is a technical 
term for the setting out of the topic 
of a treatise or speech: thus we have 
the four divisions (Rhet. iii 13, p. 
14140, 8) mpooipuov, mpddecis, miors, 
éeridoyos, ‘prelude, proposition, proof, 
peroration’. In Polybius mpodects is 
of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
a deliberate plan or scheme; and this 
sense is found in 2 and 3 Maccabees; 
comp. Symm., Ps. ix 38 (x 17), i- 
terpr. al., Ps. cxlv (exlvi) 4. In Polyb. 
xii 11 6 we have the actual adverbial 
phrase, of lying ‘deliberately’, cara 
mpobecw eyevopevo. In no writer 
previous to St Paul does it appear to 
be used of the Divine purpose or plan. 

tov aiovev| The addition of the 
defining genitive destroys only to a 
certain extent the adverbial character 
of the expression. The result is diffi- 
cult to express in English: neither 
‘according to the purpose of the ages’ 
(which would strictly presuppose xara 
Tv mpodeow Tay aiover), nor ‘accord- 
ing to @ purpose of the ages’, gives 
_ the exact shade of meaning, which is 
rather ‘in accordance with deliberate 
purpose, and that purpose not new, 
but running through the whole of 
eternity’. This construction is frequent 
in St Paul's writings. Thus we have 
kar’ evépyecay (iv 16) and kar’ évépyevay 
Tov arava (2 Thess. ii 9), on which see 
below in the detached note on évepyeiv. 
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Again, we have xar émitayny (1 Cor. 
vii 6, 2 Cor. viii 8) and kar émirayny 
Tov aiwviov Geov (Rom. xvi 26): also 
kar exAoyjy (Rom. ix 11) and kar 
€xhoyny xapitos (Rom. xi5). Compare 
further Rom. ii 7, xvi 5, 25, Phil. iii 
6: also in this epistle, i 11 mpoopi- 
cOévres kata mpodecw Tov Ta mavra 
evepyouvtos k.T.N. 

nv énoincev| These words involve a 
serious difficulty. If they are taken 
as equivalent to 7» mpoéGero (comp. i 
10), we suppose a breach of the rule 
by which the resolution of such verbs 
is made with moveicda, not with 
move. No other instance of this can 
be found in St Paul, while we have 
on the contrary in this epistle, for 
example, prveiay moveioOar (i 16) and 
avénow moeicba (iv 16). A phrase 
like O€Anua rroceiv, which is sometimes 
cited, is obviously not parallel, as it is 
not a resolution of Oédew. 

It was probably this difficulty, rather 
than the omission of the article before 
mpobeouv, that led early interpreters 
to regard kara mpodeow Tay aidvey as 
a semi-adverbial phrase parentheti- 
cally introduced, and to take jy ézoi- 
noev as referring to copia. Jerome 
so interprets, though he mentions the 
possibility of a reference either to 
éxkAnoias or to mpdbecw. It is pro- 
bable that here, as so often, he is 
reproducing the view of Origen. But 
the Old Latin version, which he 
follows in the text, also interpreted 
so: ‘secundum propositum seculorum, 
quam fecit’: a rendering which rules 
So 
too the translator of Theodore (MSS, 
non ed.), but of Theodore’s own view 
we have no evidence. Theophylact 
and Euthymius Zigabenus expressly 
refer jv to codiay. Chrysostom’s text 
at this point is in some confusion: 
but he suggests, if he did not actually 
read, aiovev ay éeoincey (comp. Heb. 
i 2 OC ov Kal émoincev Tovs aiayas). 


The Vulgate (so too Victorinus) sub- 
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stitutes praefinitionem for proposi- 
tum, and thus restores the ambiguity 
of the original, which the simpler 
change of quod for guam would have 
avoided. Itis noticeable that Jerome 
had suggested propositio as an alter- 
native rendering of mpofec1sx. The 
absence of guam fecit from Ambrosi- 
aster’s text points to another attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty. 

This construction, however, is ex- 
ceedingly harsh, andit presents us with 
the phrase codiav rroretv, which seems 
to have no parallel. Another way 
out of the difficulty has met with more 
favour in recent times; namely, to 
take éoincev in the sense of ‘wrought 
out’. But it may be doubted whether 
mpodecw moeivy could bear such a 
meaning: we should certainly have 
expected a stronger verb such as 
emutedew OY exmAnpody. This view, 
indeed, seems at first sight to be 
favoured by the full title given to 
Christ, and the relative clause which 
follows it. But a closer examination 
shews that the title itself is an almost 
unique combination. In Rom. vi 23, 
vili 39, 1 Cor. xv 31, (Phil. iii 8) we 
have Xpiotés “Incots 6 Kvpios jpav 
(uov), in itself an uncommon order: 
but no article is prefixed to Xpicros. 
Only in Col. ii 6 have we an exact 
parallel, ds ody mapedaBere Tov ypiorov 
*Incody Tov KUpiov, k.T.A.; Where Light- 
foot punctuates after xpicrov and 
renders ‘the Christ, even Jesus the 
Lord’. Accordingly, in the present 
passage, even if we are unwilling to 
press the distinction in an English 
rendering, we may feel that an exact 
observation of the Greek weakens the 
force of the argument derived from 
the fulness of the title, and leaves us 
free to accept an interpretation which 
regards émoinoev as referring to the 
formation of the eternal purpose in 
the Christ. 


On the whole it is preferable to 
suppose that the Apostle is referring 
to the original formation of the pur- 
pose, and not to its subsequent working 
out in history. We may even doubt 
whether here he would have used the 
past tense, if he had been speaking of 
its realisation. 

Instances may be found in the 
Lxx and in New Testament writers 
other than St Paul, in which zroteiv is 
used where we should expect zrouei- 
oOac: comp. Isa. xxix 15, XxX I, BovAny 
moveiv, and see Blass WV. 7. Gram.§ 53, 
3 and Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. § 
1484. Further, we may remember 
that zocety in biblical literature often 
has a strong sense, derived from the 
Hebrew, in reference to creative acts 
of God (comp. ii Io). The framing 
of the Purpose in the Christ may be 
regarded as the initial act of creation, 
and the word emoijcev may be not in- 
appropriately applied to it. In other 
words mpdGeow éroincey is a stronger 
form of expression than mpoeow 
érroujoaro, which is the mere equivalent 
of mpoéGero: and it suggests that ‘the 
purpose of the ages, like the ages 
themselves (Heb. i 2), has been called 
into existence by a Divine creative 
act. 

With this passage, and indeed with 
the whole of this section, should be 
compared 2 Tim. i 8—12, where there 
are striking parallels of language and 
of thought, which are the more notice- 
able in the absence of any explicit 
reference to the Gentiles. 

12. tv Tappyoiay k.t.d.| Compare 
ii18. For the meanings of mappycia — 
see Lightfoot on Col.ii15. Ordinarily 
it is used of ‘boldness’ in relation to 
men: here it is of the attitude of man 
to God: there seems to be no other 
example of this use in St Paul; but 
see Heb. iii 6, iv 16, x 19, 35, 1 John 
li 28, iii 21, iv 17, V 14. 
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mero.Onoer| The word is used six 
times by St Paul, but is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and but 
once in the Lxx. 

avrov| Compare Mark xi 22 éyere 
miotw Geov, Rom. iii 22, 26, Gal. ii 16, 
iii 22, Phil. iii 9, in all of which cases 
howeyer iors is without the article. 
In James ii 1, Apoc. ii 13, xiv 12 the 
article is prefixed, but the meaning is 
different. Here rijs may be regarded 
as parallel to rj before mappyciav: so 
that the meaning would be ‘our faith 
in Him’. 

13. airotvpat pi evkaxeiv] Does 
this mean (1) ‘I pray that I may not 
lose heart’, or (2) ‘I pray that you 
may not lose heart’, or (3) ‘I ask you 
not to lose heart’? Whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted, the omission of 
the subject of évxaxeiy is a serious 
difficulty. Theodore gives the first 
interpretation, which may plead in 
its favour that the subject of the 
second verb is most naturally supplied 
from the first, and that, as the suffer- 
ings are St Paul’s, it is he who needs 
to guard against discouragement. But 
the absolute use of airovua, as ‘I ask 
of God, where prayer has not been 
already spoken of, seems unjustifiable: 
and that the Apostle should here 
interpose such a prayer for himself 
is exceedingly improbable, especially 
when his language elsewhere with 
regard to sufferings is considered, e.g. 
in Col. i 24. Origen at first offers 
this interpretation, but passes on to 
plead for the second as more agree- 
able to the context. Jerome, who 
read in his Latin ‘peto ne deficiatis,’ 
points out that the Greek may mean 
‘peto ne deficiam, and then repro- 
duces the comments of Origen. 

The third interpretation is by far 
the most satisfactory: but we sadly 
miss the accusative vyuas. It is pro- 


bable that it has been lost by homoeo- 
teleuton, ymac haying fallen out 
after the -ymai of airoymai: compare 
Gal. iv 11, where in several MSS ymac 
has been dropped after doBoymai. I 
have accordingly inserted vyas pro- 
visionally in the text. 

éveaxeiv] ‘lose heart’: from kakos 
in the sense of ‘cowardly’. On the 
form of this word, éyxaxeiy (évk-) or 
éxkakeiv, see Lightfoot on 2 Thess. iii 
13 (Notes on Epp. p. 132). It occurs 
five times in St Paul’s epistles: else- 
where in the New Testament it is 
found only in Luke xviii 1. In 2 Oor. 
iv 16 it is, as here, followed by a 
reference to 6 cw dvOpw7os in the 
immediate context. This connexion 
of thought confirms the view that the 
subject of évcaxety here is the readers 
of the epistle, for whom the Apostle 
goes on to pray that they may be 
‘strengthened in the inward man’. 

14—19. ‘All this, I repeat, im- 
pels me afresh to prayer. In the 
lowliest attitude of reverence I pros- 
trate myself before Him, to whom 
every knee shall bow—before the 
Father from whom all fatherhood 
everywhere derives its name. I ask 
the Father to give you, through the 
Spirit’s working on your spiritual 
nature, an inward might—the very 
indwelling of the Christ in your hearts, 
realised through faith, consummated 
in love. I pray that your roots may 
be struck deep, your foundations laid 
secure, that so you may have strength 
enough to claim your share in the 
knowledge which belongs to the holy 
people: to comprehend the full mea- 
sures of the Divine purpose ;. to know 
—though it is beyond all knowledge 
—the love of Christ; and so to attain 
te the Divine completeness, to be 
filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

14. Tovrov xapw] The repetition 
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of this phrase marks the close con- 
nexion of vv. 1 and 14, and shews that 
what has intervened is a digression. 

kaumto x.t.A.] The usual phrase for 
‘kneeling’ in the New Testament is 
Gels ta yovara. The present phrase is 
found again only in a quotation from 
1 Kings xix 18 in Rom. xi 4; in a 
quotation from Isa. xlv 23, dr épol 
kapyyee may yovv, in Rom. xiv 11; and 
in Phil. ii 10, tva €v tO dydpare "Incod 
mav yoru kapiyn, an allusion to the 
same passage of Isaiah. 

matépa| ‘The insertion after this 
word of rod kupiov juav Incod Xpicrov 
is a mischievous gloss, which obscures 
the intimate connexion between the 
absolute matrnp and waca marpia. It 
is absent from S*A BCP. 

I5. maca matpia] Tatpia denotes 
a group of persons united by descent 
from a common father or, more gene- 
rally, a common ancestor. It has thus 
the narrower meaning of ‘family’ or 
the wider meaning of ‘tribe’. It is 
exceedingly common in the genea- 
logical passages of the Lxx, where it 
often stands in connexion with oikos 
and gvA7. St Paul plays on the deri- 
vation of the word: zarpia is derived 
from zarnp: every 7ratpza, in the visible 
or the invisible world, is ultimately 
named from the one true Father (6 
matnp), the source of all fatherhood. 

The literal rendering is ‘every 
family’; but the point of the passage 
cannot be given in English without 
a paraphrase. The Latin rendering 
‘omnis paternitas’ seems to be a bold 
effort in this direction ; for paterni- 
tas, like ‘fatherhood’ in English, is 
an abstract term and does not appear 
to be used in the sense of ‘a family’. 
It is true that Jerome (ad loc. and 
adv. Helvid. 14), in order to bring 
out a parallel, renders warpiai of the 
Lxx by paternitates: but in his own 
version (Numb. i 2, etc.) he does not 
introduce the word, nor does it occur 
as a rendering of zarpia ia the Latin 


version of the txx. Patria is occa- 
sionally so used, and is found also in 
a quotation of our present passage 
in the metrical treatise [Tert.] ado. 
Marcionem iv 35. 

Similarly the rendering of the 


Peshito hams An must 
mean ‘all fatherhood’: comp. sa". 
<ham=m<a ‘the name of father- 
hood’ in Aphrahat (Wright 472 f.). 
The Latin and Syriac versions there- 
fore warrant us in rendering the pas- 
sage in English as ‘the Father of 
whom all fatherhood...is named’. 

On the teaching of the passage it 
is worth while to compare Athanasius 
Orat. contra Arian. i 23 ov yap 6 Beos 
dvOperov pupeirac’ adda paddov oi 
GvOperor O1a Tov Geov, Kupiws Kat wovov 
a\nOas ovra tratépa Tov €avToU viov, kal 
avTol marépes wvopacOnaav Tov idiev 
Téexvav’ €& avTov yap maca maTpia ev 
ovpavois kal emt yys ovopaterar: and 
Severian ad loc. (Cramer Caten. vi 159) 
TO Ovoua Tov matpos ovK ap nyov 
avndOev ava, GAN dvobev nAOev eis nas, 
dnAovott ws hice by Kat OUK OvopaTL 
povov. 

The difficulty supposed to exist in 
St Paul’s speaking of ‘families’ in 
heaven may have led to the mistrans- 
lation, of the A.V. ‘the whole family,’ 
The same difficulty led Theodore to 
adopt (perhaps to invent) the reading 
darpia (so the Paris codex: the form 
is found both in Inserr. and MSS for 
parpia, see Dieterich Byzant. Archiv. 
i 123), on the curious ground that this 
word denoted not a ovyyevera but 
merely a cvotnya. The insertion of 
the gloss referred to above had pro- 
bably blinded him to the connexion, 
martpos...maTpid, upon which the whole 
sense depends. 

The difficulty is not a serious one: 
for the addition év ovpavois kai emt 
yns, like the similar phrase in i 21, 
ovopatopevov ov povoy ey TO aliavt 
TouT® dda kal év TO péAdorrt, 13 
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perhaps only made for the sake of 
emphasis. We may, however, note the 
Rabbinic use of 89D2 ( familia)—‘the 
family above and the family below’: 
see Taylor Sayings of Jewish Fathers 
ed. 2, p. 125, and Thackeray St Paul 
and Contemp. Jewish Thought p. 
149. 

évonatera| ‘is named’, i.e. derives 
its name: for the construction with 
ex compare Soph. O. 7. 1036 oar 
avopacOns x Tvxns Tavtns Os ef (sc. 
Oidizous), and Xenoph. Memorab. iv 
5 12 py dé Kat To diadéyerOa dvopya- 
oOnvat €k Tov K.T.X. 

16. tov éowavOpwrov] This phrase 
finds its full explanation in 2 Cor. 
iv 16 810 ovK éevKaxovpevr, GAN’ ei Kal 
6 €&@ nav avOperos diapGeiperat, 
@N 6 €c@ judy dvaxawovta nyuepa 
kat nuepa. ‘Our outward man’ is in 
the Apostle’s subsequent phrase 7 
€miyetos nav oikia Tov oxnvous, Which 
is subject to dissolution : ‘ our inward 
man’ is that part of our nature which 
has fellowship with the eternal, which 
looks ‘not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen. There is no reason to seek for 
a philosophical precedent for the 
phrase: at any rate Plato Rep. 5894, 
which is persistently quoted, offers no 
parallel ; for there 6 evros avOpazos, 
‘the man who is within him’, is only 
one of three contending constituents 
(the others being a multiform beast 
and a lion) which the Platenic parable 
supposes to be united under what is 
outwardly a human form. 

In St Paul the phrase occurs again 
in Rom. vii22. And in 1 Pet. iii 3 f. we 
have a contrast between 6 céwev... 
ipatioy Koopos and 6 xpuntos tis 
kapdias avOpwmos ev ro apOapte Tod 
novxiov Kal mpaéws mvevparos. 
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17. xatotkjoa] Karorxeiv is rare 
in St Paul, who more frequently uses 
oixetv Or éevorxetv. It occurs again only 
in Col. i 19, ii 9, and we have xcaro:kn- 
typtov in Eph. ii 22. When used in 
contrast to maporxeiy the word implies 
a permanent as opposed to a tem- 
porary residence (see Lightfoot’s note 
on Clem. Rom. pref.); where it occurs 
by itself it suggests as much of 
permanence as oikeiy necessarily does, 
but no more. 

év aya] Reasons for joining 
these words with what precedes have 
been given in the exposition. In 
favour of this collocation it may also 
be observed (1) that ¢v dyarn forms 
the emphatic close of a sentence 
several times in this epistle; see i 4 
and note, iv 2, 16: and (2) that the 
anacoluthon which follows appears to 
be more natural if the fresh start is 
made by the participles and not by an 
adverbial phrase; compare, e.g., iv 2 
dvexouevot adAjA@v év ayarn and Col 
ii 2 owBiBacOerres ev dyarn. 

épptCopevot] St Paul is fond of 
passing suddenly to the nominative 
of a participle, as in the two passages 
last quoted, to which may be added 
Col. iii 16 6 Aoyos...evoiKxeir@ ev bpiv... 
didacxovres: see Lightfoot’s note on 
that passage. There is therefore no 
reason for supposing that iva is be- 
lated, as was suggested by Origen, 
and as is implied in the rendering of 
the A.V., ‘that ye, being rooted’, &e. 
On the contrary, iva depends directly 
on the participles which precede it. 

For the metaphors compare (1) 
Col. ii 7 eppit@pévoe Kat érorxodopov- 
pevot ev avT@ Kat BeSatovpevor TH 
mioret, and (2) Col. i 23 et ye émupevere 
TH mlorer TeOepedimpevor Kat édpaior, 
and 1 Pet. v 10, where Oeyediacer is 
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pévot Kat TeOeueXiwpévol, iva éEiryvonTeE kaTanaé- 
oOa ouy Taow Tois ayiow TL TO TAaTOS Kal MAKOS Kal 
Uvos kal Babos, “yvavai te THY VrepBaddAoveay Tis 
yrorews ayarny Tov xpirTou, iva mAnpwOnTe eis Tay 
TO TANpwua TOU Beov. Tw Se duVauevwW Urep TavTA 
Toinoa: VTEpeKTrEpiagoU wy aiTovueOa  voouMEey KaTa 


found in SKLP, though not in AB. 
For the combination of the metaphors 
Wetstein cites Lucian de Saltat. 34 
Gaomep tiwes pitar kal Oepedia tis 
opxnTews Hoav. 

18. e&oxvonre| A late word, found 
but once elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, Ecclus. vii 6 (B: but NAC 
have the simple verb). It suggests 
the difficulty of the task, which calls 
for all their strength. 

katahaBéoOa] The middleis found 
thrice (Acts iv 13, x 34, xxv 25), and, 
as here, in the sense of ‘to perceive’. 

mAatos k.t.A.] Theodore’s comment 
is admirable and sufficient: iva cimy 
Tis xapiros TO peyeOos aro Tay map 
npov ovonaray, St Paul is not think- 
ing of the measures of the ‘holy 
temple’, as some of the moderns 
suggest; nor of the shape of the cross, 
as many of the ancients prettily 
fancied. He is speaking in vague 
terms of the magnitude of that which 
it will take them all their strength 
to apprehend—the Divine mercy, 
especially as now manifested in the 
inclusion of the Gentiles, the Divine 
secret, the Divine purpose for man- 
kind in Christ. To supply ris ayamns 
Tov xpiorov out of the following 
sentence is at once needless and 
unjustifiable. With the intentional 
vagueness of the phrase we may com- 
pare Didaché ¢. 12 civerw yap é&ere 
SeEvav Kal dpiorepay. 

19. vmepBaddovcar] ‘YrepBaddew is 
used with either an accusative or a 
genitive (Aesch. Plat. Arist.) of the 
object surpassed. So too vmepéyew: 
comp. Phil. ii 3 vmepéyovras éavrdy 
with Phil. iv 7 7 vaepéyouca ava voor. 


eis x.t.A.] ‘up to the measure of’: 
comp. iv 13 eis peérpov nAtkias Tov 
mAnpopatos Tov xptaTov. The Apostle’s 
prayer finds its climax in the request 
that they may attain to the complete- 
ness towards which God is working 
and in which God will be all in all. 
Ideally this position is theirs already 
in Christ, as he says to the Colossians 
(ii 9): év avT@ karouet may TO mAq- 
popa ths Ocorntos cwpartikas, kal ore 
év avT@ TeTANp@pevo, k.t.A. Its reali- 
sation is the Divine purpose and, 
accordingly, the Apostle’s highest 
prayer. On the sense of ro mAjpopa 
Tov Geod see the exposition. We may 
usefully compare with the whole 
phrase Col. ii 19, where St Paul 
describes the intermediate stage of 
the process, saying of the Body: 
avéer tv avEnow Tod Geo. 

The reading of B and a few cur- 
sives, iva mAnpoby may TO TAnpopa TOU 
6cov, offers an easier construction, but 
an inferior sense. 

20, 21. ‘Have I asked a hard 
thing? I have asked it of Him who 
can do far more than this; who can 
vastly transcend our petition, even 
our imagining : of Him whose mighty 
working is actually at work in us. 
Glory be to Him! Glory in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus—glory in 
the Body alike and in the Head— 
through all the ages of eternity’. 

20. 1 dé dvvayévm] Compare the 
doxology in Rom. xvi 25, r@ de duva- 
péve vpas ornpitat, k.T.d. 

vmepextepiaoov| This word occurs 
twice in St Paul’s earliest epistle, but 
not elsewhere: 1 Thess. iii 10 yuxros 
Kat népas Umepexmepiocou Seopuevor, V 
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* ao #h dda év 


TH éxkAnola Kal év tees Inoov eis Tacas Tas yeveas 


TOU alwvos TMV alwvov aan. 


AY’. 


\ / / 
“Tapaxahw ouv vuas eyo 6 d€apuos év eae 


dfiws TEPLTATHO AL TNS KArjorews nS echnOnre, 2 uEeTa 
Taons Tamewoppoavyns Kal TpavTNTOS, peTa peakpo- 


13 nycio Bat avrous _Umepekmreptraod ev 
dyarn. Here it is employed as a 
preposition to govern oy airovpeda: 
so that the construction is, ‘to Him 
that is able to do more than all, far 
beyond what we ask’. The phrase 
dmep mavra, which was to have been 
followed by a airovpe6a, has thus 
become isolated through the exuber- 
ance with which the Apostle empha- 
sises his meaning. 

voodpevy] Compare Phil. iv 7 7 
cipnyn Tod Oeod 4 vmepéxovca mavTa 
vouY. 

THY evepyouperny] ‘that worketh’: a 
sufficient rendering, though the force 
of the passive can only be given if we 
say ‘that is made to work’: see the 
detached note on evepyeiv. Compare 
Col. i 29 Kara tHy evepyerav avtou THY 
evepyouperny ev enol ev Suvapet. 

21. ev tH Kt.A.] ‘tn the church 
and in Christ Jesus’. The variants 
help to shew how striking is the true 
text. For (1) the order is reversed 
in D,G,; and (2) cat is dropped in 
KLP ete, whence the rendering of 
the Authorised Version, ‘in the 
church by Christ Jesus’. With this 
timidity we may contrast Jerome’s 
comment ad loc. : ‘Ipsi itaque deo sit 
gloria: primum in ecclesia, quae est 
pura, non habens maculam neque 
rugam, et quae propterea gloriam 
dei recipere potest, quia corpus est 
Christi: deinde in Christo Jesu, quia 
in corpore assumpti hominis, cuius 
sunt uniuersa membra credentium, 
omnis diuinitas inhabitet corpora- 
liter’. 

yeveds| Compare Col. i 26 amé ray 

EPHES.” 


aidvev Kal dno Tay yeveov: and see 
the note on v. 5 above. 

IV. 1—6. ‘I have declared to you 
the Divine purpose, and the calling 
whereby you have been called to take 
your place init. I have prayed that 
you may know its uttermost meaning 
for yourselves. Prisoner as I am, I 
can do no more. But I plead with 
you that you will respond to your 
calling. Make your conduct worthy 
of your position. First and foremost, 
cultivate the meek and lowly mind, 
the patient forbearance, the charity, 
without which a common life is im- 
possible. For you must eagerly pre- 
serve your spiritual oneness. Oneness 
is characteristic of the Gospel. Con- 
sider its present working and its pre- 
destined issue: there is one Body, 
animated by one Spirit, cherishing 
one Hope. Look back to its imme- 
diate origin: there is one Lord, to 
whom we are united by one Faith in 
Him, by one Baptism in His name. 
Rise to its ultimate source: there is 
one God, the Father of all, who is 
over all, through all and in all’, 

I. IlapaxaNe obv vuas] The same 
words occur in Rom. xii 1, after a 
doxology which, as here, closes the 
preceding chapter. 

a£ias| Comp. Col.i 10 repurarqoat 
akgiws Tov kvpiov, I Thess. ii 12 eds ro 
mepimatety vpas a&iws tov Geod Tov 
kadovvros vpuas, Phil. i 27 povov déios 
Tov evayyeNlou TOU ypLoToU ToALTeEvVET Oe. 
For wepurareiv and its synonyms see 
the note on ii 2. 

2. tamewoppoorvys| For the low 
sense of this word in other writers, 
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, 3 / 2 / 2 2 / 3 / 
Oupias, dvex omevot dddijho éy ayarn, >omovdaCovTes 

~ \ € <= 2 > / on 
Tnpely THY EVOTNTA TOU TvEvmaTOS ev TH TUVOET UW THS 


2 7 43 r aca ion 6 \ Ai ots) , 2 
elonvyns’ tev Twa Kal Ev TVEUUA, KaOWS Kal éxAnOnte év 


a 2. is - Ma t ane Sep / 7 / a 
Mia EATTLOL THS KAHTEWS VUUWY ls KUOLOS, Mla WlOTIS, EV 


/ sey \ \ \ id \ / 
Barriopa: ‘eis Geos Kal matTnp TavTwy 6 éml TavTwY 


and for the place of ‘humility’ in the 
moral code of Christianity, see Light- 
foot’s note on Phil. ii 3: and for 
mpavtns and paxpobupia, see his note 
on Col. iii 12. 

dvexonevor] For the transition to 
the nominative participle see the note 
on iii 17. 

3. omovdaorres] ‘giving adili- 
gence’: ‘satis agentes’ Cypr., ‘solli- 
citi’ Vulg. For the eagerness which 
the word implies, see the exposition. 

évornra] Considering that St Paul 
lays so much stress on unity, it is 
remarkable that he uses the abstract 
word ‘oneness’ only here and in ». 
13. In each case he quickly passes 
to its concrete embodiment—here év 
capa, in v. 13 «is avdpa Tédctov. In 
both places it is followed by defining 
genitives—rod mvevparos and (v. 13) 
Ths mictews Kal THs emtyyacews TOU 
viov Tov Geov. It is possible to take 
Tov mvevparos here of the Holy Spirit, 
as the producer and maintainer of 
unity: comp. 7 Kowevia tov ayiov 
mvevpatos, 2 Cor. xiii 13; and so 
perhaps xowevia mvevparos, Phil. ii 1. 
But it is equally possible to regard 
‘the spirit’ as the ‘one spirit’ of the 
‘one body’: see the next verse. 

avvdécue] Peace is here the bond 
of oneness. In Col. iii 14f. ‘love’ 
is ‘the bond of perfectness’, while 
‘peace’ is the ruling consideration 
which decides all such controversies 
as might threaten the unity of the 
Body: see Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage. 

4. €v copa| Having already broken 
his construction by the introduction 
of the nominative participles, St Paul 
adds a series of nominatives, of which 


the first two may be regarded as in 
apposition to the participles— being, 
as ye are, one body and one spirit’. 
The others are then loosely attached 
with no definite construction. In 
translation, however, it is convenient 
to prefix the words ‘there is’ to the 
whole series. 

év mvedya] For the ‘one spirit’, 
which corresponds to the ‘one body’, 
see the note on ii 18 ev évi wvevpare. 

eAridt x.1t.A.] Comp. i 18 7 eAmis 
THs kKAjoews avtov. God’s calling is 
the general ground of hope: ‘your 
calling’, ie. His calling of you, makes 
you sharers in the one common hope. 

5. ets kvptos] Comp. 1 Cor. viii 6 
jpiv eis beds 6 marnp, e& ov Ta mavTa 
Kal jets eis avrov, kat ets KUptos “Incovs 
Xpioros, 6 ov ra maya Kat qpeis Ov 
avrov: also 1 Tim. ii 5 cts yap Geos, 
eis Kal peoitns K.T.A. 

pia riots] One faith in the one 
Lord united all believers: comp. 
Rom. iii 30 cis 6 Geos, Os Sixawoes 
Tepitouny €k miotews Kal axpoBvoriay 
Oia ths Tioteas. 

ev Banricpa| Baptism ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ was the act which 
gave definiteness to faith in Him. It 
was at the same time, for all alike, 
the instrument of embodiment in the 
“one body’: 1 Cor. xii 13 Kat yap ev 
évl mvevpare nueis mayres eis ev capa 
€BamnriocOnper, etre Iovdaiot etre “ENAy- 
ves, etre OovAat etre ehevOepor. 

6. émimavrwve.r.A.| Comp. Rom.ix 5 
6 Oy emt mavt@v Geos evAOynTos Eis TOUS 
aiovas. Supreme over all, He moves 
through all, and rests in all. With ev 
mao. We may compare I Cor. xv 28 
iva 7 6 Ocds mavra ev maow, though 
there the emphasis falls on zapra. 
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VPS \ oe € / € a 
€vt 0€ EKATTH HU), 


€000n 4 xXapis KaTa TO MeTpov THs SwpEeds TOU xXpLoTOD. 


SO10 Né€ryex 


"ANABAC E€ic Fyoc HYMAAWDTEYCEN AIYMAAWCIAN, 
LOW F 
Ne ay a ' 

Kal €AMKEN ADMATA TOIC ANOPOTOIC. 


The text of NABCP (éy racw) is 
undoubtedly right. D,G,KL, with the 
Syriac and Latin, add jyiv: and a 
few cursives have vyiv, which is repre- 
sented in the A.V. When we have 
restored the reading, we have to ask 
what is the gender of ravrwy and 
macw. The Latin translators were 
compelled to face this question when 
rendering én mavrav and dia mavrov, 
All possible variations are found, but 
the most usual rendering seems to be 
that of the Vulgate, ‘super omnes et 
per omnia’, which also has good early 
authority. The fact that rarjp mayrav 
precedes might suggest that the mas- 
culine is intended throughout: but 
é€mi mavroy at once admits of the 
wider reference, see Rom. ix 5 quoted 
above; and we shall probably be 
right in refusing to limit the Apostle’s 
meaning. 

7—13. ‘Not indeed that this one- 
ness implies uniformity of endowment 
or of function. On the contrary, to 
each individual in varying measures 
by the gift of Christ has been en- 
trusted the grace which I have already 
spoken of as entrusted to me. The 
distribution of gifts is involved in the 
very fact of the Ascension. When 
He ascended, we read, He gave 
gifts. He, the All-fulfiller, descended 
to ascend: and He it is that gave 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers—a rich variety, but all 
for unity: to fit the members of the 
holy people to fulfil their appropriate 
service, for the building of the body 
of the Christ, until we all reach the 
goal of the consciously realised unity, 
which cannot be reached while any 
are left behind—the full-grown Man, 


the complete maturity of the fulfilled 
Christ’. 

7. 1 xapts] BD, with some others 
omit the article: but it has probably 
fallen out after €006n. 

péerpov] Comp. Rom. xii 3 éxaocre 
os 6 Obs éuépioev wéTpov Tidtews. The 
word, which is found in only one other 
passage of St Paul, 2 Cor. x 13, 
occurs thrice in this context; see vv. 
13, 16, This repetition of an un- 
accustomed word, when it has been 
once used, is illustrated by the re- 
currence of évérns, vv. 3, 13. 

8. dd Aéyer] The exact phrase 
recurs in v 14. We find xat wadw 
Aéyet, following yéyparra, in Rom. 
XV 10; comp. also 2 Cor. vi 2, Gal. iii 
16. We may supply 7 ypadn, as in 
Rom. x 11 and elsewhere, if a nomi- 
native is required. 

avaBas] In the uxx of Ps. Ixvii 
(Ixviii) 19 the words are: ’AvaBas eis 
Uos nxpatorevoas aiypadwotay, éAa- 
Bes Sopara év avOpadrrois (avOpare B*°). 
‘The Psalmist pictures to himself a 
triumphal procession, winding up the 
newly-conquered hill of Zion, the 
figure being that of a victor, taking 
possession of the enemy’s citadel, and 
with his train of captives and spoil 
following him in the triumph....In the 
words following, Hast received gifts 
among men, the Psalmist alludes to 
the tribute offered either by the van- 
quished foes themselves, or by others 
who come forward spontaneously to 
own the victor, and secure his favour’ 
(Driver, Sermons on the O. T., 1892, 
pp. 194 f.). 

St Paul makes two alterations in 
the text of the Luxx: (1) he changes 
the verbs from the second person to 
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KaTWTEpA MEpN THS yns; 0 KataBas a’Tos éoTW Kat 
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oO avaBas UT Epavw TAVTWY TWY ovpavoy, tva wAnpwon 


9 KatéBn] + mp&rov 


the third, (2) he reads edaxev dépara 
Tois avOpeémos for édaBes Sopara ev 
avOperos. Accordingly of the two 
words which he selects to comment 
on, avaBas and ¢daxev, the second is 
entirely absent from the original of 
the text. The explanation is thus 
given by Dr Driver (ibid. pp. 197 f.): 
‘St Paul is not here following the 
genuine text of the Psalm, but is in 
all probability guided by an old 
Jewish interpretation with which he 
was familiar, and which, instead of 
received gifts among men, para- 
phrased gave gifts to men.... The 
Targum on the Psalms renders: 
“Thou ascendedst up to the firma- 
ment, O prophet Moses, thou tookest 
captives captive, thou didst teach the 
words of the law, thou gavest them as 
gifts to the children of men”’. The 
Peshito Syriac likewise has: ‘Thou 
didst ascend on high and lead capti- 
vity captive, and didst give gifts to 
the sons of men’. For other ex- 
amples of the influence of traditional 
Jewish interpretations in St Paul’s 
writings, see Dr Driver’s art. in the 
Expositor, 1889, vol. ix, pp. 20 ff. 

9. xaréBn] For the addition of 
mparov, see the note on various read- 
ings. 

xat@tepa| So far as the Greek 
alone is concerned, it might be allow- 
able to explain this as meaning ‘this 
lower earth’. But the contrast vep- 
ave Tov ovpavey is against such an 
interpretation. And the phrase is 
Hebraistic, and closely parallel to 
that of Ps. lxii (lxiii) 10 efveXevoorrat 
eis Ta KaT@TatTa THS yijs, Le. Sheol, or 
Hades; and of Ps. exxxviii (exxxix) 
15 €v trois katwrdrots (B xatwrata) ris 
yas. Whether we interpret the phrase 
as signifying ‘the lower parts of the 


earth’ or ‘the parts below the earth’ 
is a matter of indifference, as in 
either case the underworld is the 
region in question. The descent is to 
the lowest, as the ascent is to the 
highest, that nothing may remain un- 
visited. 

Io. avros eorw kz.d.| ‘He tt ts 
that also ascended’: so in ¥. II Kat 
avros Oakey. 

dmepava] ‘above’, not ‘far above’: 
see the note on i 21. 

mavtav Tov ovpavar] ‘all heavens’, 
or ‘all the heavens’. The plural ov- 
pavoi, which, though not classical, is 
frequent in the New Testament, is 
generally to be accounted for by the ~ 
fact that the Hebrew word for ‘heaven’ 
is only used in the plural. But certain 
passages, such as the present and 
2 Cor. xii 2 €ws tpirov ovpavod (comp. 
also Heb. iv 14), imply the Jewish 
doctrine of a seven-fold series of 
heavens, rising one above the other. 
For this doctrine, and for its history 
in the Christian Church, see art. 
‘Heaven’ by Dr 8. D. F. Salmond in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. The 
descent and ascent of ‘the Beloved’ 
through the Seven Heavens are de- 
picted at length in the Ascension of 
Isaiah (on which see my art. in the 
same dictionary). 

mAnpoon| The context, which de- 
scribes the descent to the lowest and 
the ascent to the highest regions, 
suggests the literal meaning of ‘filling 
the universe’ with His presence: 
comp. Jer. xxiii 24 p7 ovxi Tov ovpa- 
vov Kat THY yhv é€yd mAnpo; Reyer 
Kupuos. But in view of the use of the 
verb and its substantive in this epistle 
in the sense of ‘ fulfilment’, it would 
be unwise to limit the meaning here. 
He who is Himself ‘all in all fulfilled” 
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(i 23) is at the same time the fulfiller 
of all things that are, whether in 
heaven or on earth. We may not lose 
sight of the Apostle’s earlier words in 
1 10 dvaxehahawdcacda ra narra ev TO 
XpltoT®, Ta emi Trois ovpavois Kat Ta emt 
mms ys. The local terminology of 
descent, ascent, and omnipresence 
thus gains its spiritual interpretation. 

II. avros wxev «.7.r.] ‘He tt ts 
that gave some for apostles’ ete. 
Compare 1 Cor. xii 28 kai ods pev 
€Oero 6 Oeds ev tH exKAnoia TpoTov 
amocrohous, Sevtepov mpodyras, k.T.A. 
"Edoxev is here used, because the 
Apostle is commenting on the dwxev 
dopuara of his quotation. The dopuara 
of the ascended Christ are some of 
them apostles, some prophets, and so 
forth. With avros eSwxey compare 
avtés éoTw kal 6 avaBds in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

dmogrodous...mpopiras] _‘ Apostles 
and prophets’ have already been 
spoken of as the foundation of the 
Divine house (ii 20), and as those 
members of the holy people to whom 
the mystery of the Christ is primarily 
revealed (iii 5). 

Under the term ‘apostles’ no 
doubt the Twelve and St Paul are 
chiefly referred to: but that the 
designation was not confined to them 
was shewn by Lightfoot (Gad. pp. 95 f.), 
and has since been illustrated by the 
mention of apostles in the Didaché. 
Prophets are referred to in Acts xi 
27 f. (Agabus and others), xiii 1, xv 
32 (Judas and Silas), xxi 9 (prophet- 
esses), 10; I Cor. xii 28, xiv 29 ff. 
For the prominent place which they 
hold in the Didaché, see the exposi- 
tion. For a discussion of both terms 
I must refer to my articles ‘ Apostle’, 
‘Prophet’, in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. 


evayyektoras|] The term ‘evange- 
lists’ denotes those who are specially 
engaged in the extension of the 
Gospel to new regions. It is found 
again only in Acts xxi 8, 2 Tim. iv 5. 

mowevas] Used only here of Christ- 
ian teachers, though it is applied to 
our Lord in Heb. xiii 20, 1 Pet. ii 25 
and v 4 (dpximoiuny); comp. John x 
11,14. Comp. also the use of zrocpat- 
vey in John xxi 16, Acts xx 28, 
1 Pet. v 2, Jude 12. It suggests the. 
feeding, protection and rule of the 
flock. 

didackadovs] ‘Teachers’ are joined 
with ‘prophets’ in Acts xiii 1, and 
they follow them in the list in 1 Cor. 
xii 28; but we have no other refer- 
ence to them as a class, except in 
Rom. xii 7 (6 d:dackor, ev ry OacKa- 
hia). ‘Prophets and teachers’ are 
also mentioned in the Didaché c. 15 
(quoted in the exposition). The 
‘pastors and teachers’ are here sepa- 
rated from the foregoing and linked 
together by the bond of a common 
article. It is probable that their 
sphere of activity was the settled 
congregation, whereas the apostles, 
prophets and evangelists had a wider 
range. 

12. karapticpov | The verb kaTap- 
tifew is discussed by Lightfoot on 
1 Thess. iii 10 (Notes on Epp. p. 47). 
He illustrates its prominent idea of 
‘fitting together’ by its classical use 
for reconciling political factions, 
and its use in surgery for setting 
bones. In the New Testament it is 
used of bringing a thing into its 
proper condition, whether for the 
first time or, as more commonly, after 
lapse. Thus we have (1) Heb. xi 3 
KatnptiaOa Tovs aidvas pnyatt Geod, 
xili 21 karapricas vpas ev marti ayabG 
eis TO Troujoat TO OéAnpa avtov, I Pet. 
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V 10 xarapricet, ornpiter, cbevacet: 
(2) literally, Mark i 19, of putting 
nets in order; metaphorically, of 
restoration of an offender, Gal. vi I 
katapritere Tovodroy, and of the rectifi- 
cation of short-comings, 1 Thess. iii Io 
kaTaptica: Ta voTEpnpata THs TicTEws 
dpov. The senseof restoration prevails 
in 2 Cor. xiii 9 totro Kai evyopeba, THY 
dpav karapriowv, which is followed by 
xatapticeoOe in v. II: in I Cor. i Io 
Katnpticpévot ev TH avT@ voi follows 
the mention of cyicyata. 

For the form see Clem. Strom. iv 
26 (P. 638) ré tod cwtqpos Katapriope 
TeAecovpevoy: and comp. Aristeas, 
Swete Introd. to LXX 544, mpos 
ayn érioxeyw kal Tporev ekapticpov. 

In this passage xatapricpos sug- 
gests the bringing of the saints to a 
condition of fitness for the discharge 
of their functions in the Body, without 
implying restoration from a disor- 
dered state. 

eis €pyov Ouaxovias| The nearest 
parallel is 2 Tim. iv 5 épyov moincov 
evayyekiotou (for epyov miotews in 
2 Thess. i 11 is ‘activity inspired by 
faith’, comp. 1 Thess. i 3): but the 
sense here is much more general than 
if we had eis Epyov Staxover. 

Ataxovia is the action of a servant 
(8:dkovos) who waits at table, etc.: 
comp. Luke x 40, xvii 8, xxii 26 f, 
Acts vi rf. But it has the same 
extension as our word ‘service’, and 
it was at once applied to all forms of 
Christian ministration. Thus 7 d.- 
xovia Tod Aoyou is contrasted with 7 
kaénpepu7 Svaxovia in Acts Vi I, 4. 
And it is used with a wide range 
extending from the work of the aposto- 
late (Acts 1 17, 25, Rom. xi 13) to the 
informal ‘service to the saints’ to 
which the household of Stephanas 
had appointed themselves (eis Staxo- 
viav Tois dylows éragfav éavrovs I Cor. 
xvirs). Here we may interpret it 


of any service which the saints render 
to one another, or to the Body of 
which they are members, or (which is 
the same thing) to the Lord who is 
their Head. 

The phrase «cis épyov diaxovias is 
most naturally taken as dependent on 
xatapticpov. The change of preposi- 
tions (mpos...eis) points in this direc- 
tion, but is not in itself conclusive: 
the absence of the definite articles 
however, with the consequent com- 
pactness of the phrase, is strongly 
confirmatory of this view. The mean- 
ing accordingly is : ‘for the complete 
equipment of the saints for the work 
of service’. 

oikodopny| ‘building’ rather than 
‘edification’: for the picturesque- 
ness of the metaphor must be pre- 
served. Comp. ii 21 maca oixodop7 
...avéer, and the note there. The 
phrase <is oixodounv xr.A. gives the 
general result of all that has hitherto 
been spoken of; as in v. 16, where it 
is repeated. 

r3. kaTavTnc@pey | This verb is used 
nine times in the Acts, of travellers 
reaching a place of destination. Other- 
wise it is confined in the New Testa- 
ment to St Paul. In t Cor. xiv 36 it 
is contrasted with ¢fed@civ: 7 ag’ 
dpav o hdyos tov Geov eEnAOev, # eis 
vas pdvous KatyvTncev; (“Were you 
its starting-point, or were you its only 
destination ?’): see also 1 Cor. x 11 
TP@V, €is os Ta TEA TOY aidvev KaTHY- 
tykev, Phil. iii 11 ef mos KatavTyio@ eis 
thy e€avacracw «.t.A. Unity is our 
journey’s end, our destination. 

of mavres] ie. ‘all of us together’. 
As often in the phrase ra zara, 
when it means ‘the universe of things’, 
the definite article gathers all the 
particulars under one view: comp. 
Rom. xi 32 cuvéxAewwev yap 6 Geos 
TovUs 7ravTas eis arreiOiay iva Tovs mavras 
édejon, I Cor. X 17 Ore eis pros, ev 
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@Gpa oi troddoi eoper, of yap mavTes ex 
Tov €vos Gprov petéxopev. 

eis...eis...eis] The three clauses are 
co-ordinate. In accordance with the 
general rule xatavray is followed by eis 
to indicate destination. 

évérnta| See above, on 2. 3. 

miotews| Comp. pia miotis, %. 5. 
Both ricreas and éemyvacews are to 
be taken with the following genitive 
Tov viov tov Geov: comp. Gal. ii 20 év 
mioret (@ TH TOU viov Tod Geov. The 
unity springs from a common faith in, 
and a common knowledge of, Christ 
as the Son of God. 

énvyvaceas] ‘ knowledge’, not ‘full’ 
or ‘further knowledge’: see the de- 
tached note on ériyveors. 

Tov viod tov Oeov] St Paul’s first 
preaching at Damascus is thus de- 
scribed in Acts ix 20, éxnpuocey rov 
*Inoovv Ste ovTOs eat 6 vies Tov Oeod. 
In his earliest epistle we have the 
Divine sonship mentioned in con- 
nexion with the resurrection: 1 
Thess. i 10 dvapéveww Tov vidv advrod éx 
TOV OUpavar, OV Tyeipev EK TOY veKpar, 
Incovy, «.7.A.: and this connexion is 
emphasised in Rom. i 3 tov opicdev- 
ros viov Geow ev Suvaper kata Tvedpa 
aywwourns e& avactacews vexpov. On 
the special point of the title in the 
present context see the exposition. 

avépa] The new human unity is in 
St Paul’s language cis xawds avépo- 
mos (ii 15). Here, however, he uses 
ayyp Té\evos, because his point is the 
maturity of the full-grown organism. 
Man as distinguished from angels or 
the lower animals is dvOpwmos. He is 
avjp as distinguished either (a) from 
woman, or (0) from boy. It is in view 
of this last distinction that dyjp is 
here used, to signify ‘a human being 
grown to manhood’. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii II dre myny vymos...6Te yéyova 


avjp: so here, in the next verse, we 
have by way of contrast ta pnxére 
Gpev vy. 

It is specially to be observed that 
St Paul does not say eis GvSpas redei- 
ous, though even Origen incidentally 
so interprets him (Cramer Catena, 
ad loc., p. 171). Out of the imma- 
turity of individualism (vjmo), we 
are to reach the predestined unity of 
the one full-grown Man (cis avdpa 
TéAeuov). 

pérpov] ‘the measure’ in the sense 
of ‘the full measure’; as in the 
phrases perpov 78s Hom. J7. xi 225, 
coins pérpov, Solon iv 52. To pérpov 
Tis Actas is quoted by Wetstein 
from Lucian Jmag. 6 and Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Soph. i 25, 26, p. 543. 

jAkias| A stage of growth, whether 
measured by age or stature. It is 
used for maturity in the phrase 
jAtkiay €xecv (John ix 21, as also in 
classical Greek). 

mAnpopatos| We cannot separate 
‘the fulness of the Christ’ in this 
passage from the statement in i 23 
that the Christ is ‘being fulfilled’ 
and finds His fulness in the Church. 
When all the saints have come to the 
unity which is their destined goal, or, 
in other words, to the full-grown 
Man, the Christ will have been ful- 
filled. Thus they will have together 
reached ‘the full measure of the ma- 
turity of the fulness of the Christ’. 

14—16. ‘So shall we be babes no 
longer, like little boats tossed and 
swung round by shifting winds, the 
sport of clever and unscrupulous in- 
structors; but we shall hold the truth 
in love, and so grow up into the 
Christ. He is the Head: from Him 
the whole Body, an organic unity 
articulated and compacted by all the 
joints of its system, active in all the 
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functions of its several parts, grows 
with its proper growth and builds 
itself in love’. 

14. vymo] In addition to 1 Cor. 
xiii 11, quoted above, compare 1 Cor. 
ii If. odk ndvurvyénv Aadjoa vpiv ads 
mveupatikois GAN os capkivois, os 
vntiots ev XpioT@: yada vpas erotica, 
ov Bpapa, ovr yap edvvacbe. 

KAvderiCopevoc] Comp. Luke viii 
24 7T@ aveu@ Kal TS KAVD@ML TOU VdaTos, 
James 1 6 6 yap Staxpivodpevos ouxev 
Kdvdwu. Oaddoons dveuiConevm kal 
pimiConeva. When used metaphori- 
cally xAvdov is ‘storm’ rather than 
‘wave’: comp. Demosth. de fals. leg. 
Pp. 442 kdAvd@va Kat paviay ta Kabe- 
oTkoTa mpaypara nyoupever, Philo de 
congr. erud. grat. 12 (M. 528) aadov 
kat KAvoova ToAdy amd TOU GapaTos 
evdeEauevn, Plut. Coriol. 32 xadazep 
ev xEyove TOAAM@ kal KAVOwu Tis 
moAews. So we find the verb used in 
Josephus Ant. ix II 3, 6 Ojos tapac- 
copmevos kal kAvOwviCopevos. 

mepipepopevor] i.e. swung round. It 
occurs, but only as an ill-attested 
variant for rapapépec Oar ‘to be carried 
aside, out of course’, both in Heb. xiii 
Q (Oidayais motkidas Kai vats pn) Tapa- 
pgpecbe), and in Jude 12 (veheda 
Gyvdpot tro avépwv mapapepopevat). 

mavti avéu@| This is to be taken 
with both participles: the xdvder is 
due to the dvepos, as in Luke viii 23f. 

ths SwWacKaAdias| ‘of doctrine’: the 
article marks the abstract use of the 
word. 

xuBia] ‘playing with dice’ (xvBox), 
‘gaming’, and so, metaphorically, 
‘trickery’. “Ev is instrumental: ‘dy 
the sleight of men’. KvBevew is used 
in the sense of ‘to cheat’ in Arrian 
Epictet. ii 19 28. Epiphanius Haer. 
xxxiv I describes Marcus as payixijs 
dmapxev KuBelas ewmetporaros, and ibid. 
21 says that no xcvBevtixy éemivora can 
stand against the light of truth. 


Origen ad loc, uses the expression 
kuBeurixas didackev, for the meaning 
of which we may compare ¢. Cels. iii 
39 ovdév vobov kat KuBevtiKoy Kat Tre- 
mAaopévoy Kal mavovpyov exovray (of 
the Evangelists). 

Tov avOparev| A similar depre- 
ciatory use of of dv@pa7o. is found in 
Col. ii 8, 22, the latter of which 
passages is based on Isa. xxix 13. 

mavoupyia] In classical Greek mav- 
odpyos, which originally means ‘ready 
to do anything’, has a better and a 
worse meaning, like our word ‘cun- 
ning’ in biblical English. The better 
meaning is found e.g. in Plato Rep. 
4090 mavodpyos te Kat codes. It 
prevails in the Lxx, where the word is 
used to render Dyy, of which dpou- 
pos is another equivalent: comp. 
Prov. xiii I vids mavotpyos vm7jkoos 
matpi. The only place where the ad- 
jective occurs in the New Testament 
is 2 Cor. xii 16, where St Paul play- 
fully uses it of himself, vmdpyav mav- 
otpyos ddA@ tpas eAaBov. St Luke 
uses mavoupyia of the ‘craftiness’ of 
our Lord’s questioners in reference to 
the tribute-money, thus hinting at the 
cleverness with which the trap was 
laid, whereas St Mark and St Matthew 
employ harsher words (vzoxpiois, 
movnpia). In his quotation from Job 
v 13 in 1 Cor. iii 19 St Paul renders 
now. by ev 7H mavovpyia avrav, 
where the uxx has ev tH pporjoe 
atrav. In 2 Cor. xi 3 he says o égus 
éénmarnoev Evay év th mavoupyia avrov, 
referring to Gen. iii 1, where OV) is 
represented in the Lxx by dpoupora- 
tos. Lastly, we find the word in 2 
Cor. iv 2, p7) mepumarovvres ev tmravoup- 
yia pndé Sododvres rov Adyor Tod Oeod. 
There it is the context which deter- 
mines that a bad cleverness is meant, 
In our present passage Origen links 
the word with évrpéyea, another 
word for ‘cleverness’. But the clever- 
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ness is condemned by its reference, 
mpos THY peOodiav THs mAavns. 

peOodiay] Comp. vi 11 ras peOodias 
Tov SiaBodov. Mebodia and peodcvev 
come from pé6o8oes, which is originally 
a way of search after something, and 
80 an inquiry (used e.g. by Plato 
of a scientific investigation), and so 
ultimately ‘method’, The verb pe6o- 
Sevewv, however, came to have a bad 
sense, ‘to scheme’, ‘to employ craft’, 
Polyb. xxxviii 4 10. In the xx it is 
so used in 2 Sam. xix 27 pedadevoer 
6 dovAcs gov. No other instance of 
pebodia is cited; but for peodos in the 
bad sense see Plut. Moral. 1764, Arte- 
mid. Onetr. iii 25, Cone. Ancyr. 1. 

mAayns| In all the passages where 
it occurs in the New Testament mAavy 
will bear the passive meaning, ‘error’, 
though the active meaning, ‘deceit’, 
would sometimes be equally appro- 
priate. There is no reason therefore 
for departing from the first meaning 
of the word, ‘wandering from the 
way’, and so, metaphorically, ‘error’, 
as opposed to ‘truth’. Here it stands 
in sharp contrast with aAnGevovres. 

_It seems best to take mpos thy 
peOodiay Tis mAavns in close connexion 
with ¢v mavovpyia, which otherwise 
would be strangely isolated. The pre- 
position zpos will then introduce the 
standard of reference, somewhat as in 
Gal. ii 14 ovK opOorodovew mpos Thy 
GAnGevav tod evayyeAiov. We may 
render, ‘by craftiness in accordance 
with the wiles of error’. 

15. aAnGevovres| ‘maintaining the 
truth’. The Latin version renders, 
Sueritatem autem facientes’, The 
verb need not be restricted to truth- 
fulness in speech, though that is its 
obvious meaning in Gal. iv 16 date 
expos vpav yéyova adnOevov dpiv; 
the only other place where it is 


found in the New Testament. The 
large meaning of dA7 eva in the Christ- 
jan vocabulary, and especially the 
immediate contrast with wavy in this 
passage, may justify us in the render- 
ing given above. The clause must 
not be limited to mean ‘being true in 
your love’, or ‘dealing truly in love’. 

ev dyarn| For the frequent repeti- 
tion of this phrase in the epistle, see 
the notes on i 4, iii 17. Truth and 
love are here put forward as the twin 
conditions of growth. 

ta travra] ‘tm all things’, in all 
respects, wholly and entirely : com- 
pare the adverbial use of ra mavra ev 
maow in i 23. 

6s éeotw] This introduces a new 
thought, by way of supplement: the 
position of eis avrov before ta mavra 
shews that the former sentence is 
in a sense complete. We feel the 
difference, if for the moment we 
transpose the phrases and read avér- 
Copev Ta mavra eis avrov, Os eat 7 
keaAy : Such an arrangement would 
practically give us the phrase avér- 
copev eis THY Kepadyy, Which would 
almost defy explanation. Similarly 
in Col. ii 10 ev avr@ is separated by 
memAnpopevor from ds eorw, which 
again introduces a new thought after 
the sentence has been practically 
completed. 

16. ¢€& ov] Compare the parallel 
passage, Col. ii 19 ov xparady ry 
kepadnv, e€ ov may TO capa Oia Tov 
apov kat ovvdéopay éemiyopnyoupevov 
kat ovvBiBaCopevoy avéer tiv avénow 
tov OGeod. Here, however, the inser- 
tion of Xpioros in apposition to ke- 
gdaAyn gives us a smoother construc- 
tion. 

cuvappodoyoupevoy| This word does 
not occur in the parallel passage. 
Its presence here is doubtless due 
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to its having been used in the meta- 
phor of the building in ii 21. See 
the detached note on cvvappodoyeiv. 

ovvBiBatopevov] In Col. ii 2 cvv- 
B.BacGevres probably means ‘instruct- 
ed’, as it does in the txx. But here 
and in Col. ii 19 it means ‘united’. 
In classical Greek it is commonly used. 
of ‘bringing together’ or ‘reconciling’ 
persons. It is possible that in its 
present context it is a term borrowed 
from the medical writers. 

apjs| The word adj has very 
various meanings. Besides its com- 
mon use (I) for ‘touching’, ‘touch’ 
and ‘a point of contact’, from azropat, 
it also signifies (2) ‘kindling’, from 
amr in a special sense, (3) ‘sand’, as 
a technical term of the arena (see my 
note on Passio Perpet. 10), (4) ‘a 
plague’, often in the txx. None of 
these senses suits the present context 
or the parallel in Col. ii 19 wav 76 
coua Sia tov apav Kat cuvdécpov 
emtxopyyoupevoy Kat cuvBiBaCdpevor. 
For in both places the function 
assigned to the agai is that of hold- 
ing the body together in the unity 
which is necessary to growth. 

But the word has another sense 
which connects it with dro, ‘I fasten’ 
or ‘tie’. The wrestler fastens on his 
opponent with a adi agucros: comp. 
Plut. Anton. 27 agjny & ciyev 4 ov- 
Suairnots apuerov, moral. 86¥ el Bda- 
Bepos @v radda kat Suvoperayeipiotos 
dpooyéros any eVbiSacw avrov, Dion. 
H. de Dem. 18 trois aOAntais THs adnb- 
vis AeEews ioxupas Tas adas mpocetvac 
bet kat apvxrous tas AaBas. The word, 
together with some kindred wrest- 
ling terms, was used of the union of 
the Democritean atoms: Plut. Moral. 
769F rais kar "Emixovpov adais kat 
mepiAokais, comp. Damoxenus ap. 
Athen. 102E kal cupmdAekopevns ovxt 
cupdavovs adas. We find dupa used 
in the same sense of the wrestler’s 
grip, Plut. Fab. 23 dupara xa AaBas, 


and even of his gripping arms, Id. 
Alcib. 2. 

That apy in the sense of a band or 
ligament may have been a term of 
ancient physiology is suggested by an 
entry in Galen’s lexicon of words used 
by Hippocrates (Gal. xix p. 87): agas- 
Ta Gppata mapa TO aya, i.e. bands, 
from the verb ‘to bind’. At any rate 
it seems clear that the word could be 
used in the general sense of a band 
or fastening (from dmrw), and that 
we need not in our explanation of 
St Paul's language start from agy in 
the sense of ‘touch’. 

Lightfoot indeed, in his note on 
Col. ii 19, adopts the latter course, 
and seeks to bridge the gulf by means 
of certain passages of Aristotle. But 
Aristotle again and again contrasts 
agy ‘contact’ with ovpdvois ‘cohe- 
sion’; and in the most important of 
the passages cited he is not speaking 
of living bodies, but of certain dia- 
phanous_ substances, which some 
suppose to be diaphanous by reason 
of certain pores; de gen. et corr.i 8 
(p. 326) ovre yap xara tas agas (i.e. 
‘at the points of contact’) evdéyerae 
Suévar dia Trav Scahavar, ovre dia Tov 
mopov. In fact in Aristotle adj 
appears to mean touching without 
joining: hence e.g. in de caelo i 12 
(p. 280) he argues that contact can 
cease to be contact without péopa. 

“Ady then may be interpreted asa 
general term for a band or fastening, 
which possibly may have been used 
in the technical sense of a ligament, 
and which in Col. ii 19 is elucidated 
through being linked by the vinculum 
of a common definite article with 
cuvderpos, a recognised physiological 
term. 

émixopnyias| The word occurs again 
in Phil. i 19 dca rhs dpa Sejoews Kat 
émxopnyias Tov mvevparos “Incov Xpic- 
tov, ‘through your prayer and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ’. 
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Commentators are wont to explain it 
as Meaning ‘an abundant supply’, thus 
differentiating it from yopnyia, ‘a 
supply’. But this interpretation of 
the preposition in this word, as in 
éniyvects, does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by usage. 

The xopyyos supplied the means of 
putting a play on the Athenian stage. 
The verb xopyyeiv soon came to mean 
‘to furnish’ or ‘supply’ in the widest 
sense. A little later the compound 
verb émxopnyew was similarly used. 
There is a tendency in later Greek to 
prefer compound to simple verbs, 
probably for no other cause than the 
greater fulness of sound. The force 
of the preposition, before it ceased to 
be felt, was probably that of direction, 
‘to supply to’: compare the Latin 
compounds with sub, such as sup- 
plere, subministrare: and see 2 Cor. 
ix 10 o d€ émtxopyyav oréppa Te 
omeipovrt, Gal. iii 5 0 ovy emyopnyav 
vpiy Tomvedpa. Hven if émyopnynpara 
means ‘additional allowances’ in 
Athen. Detpnosoph. iv 8 (p. 140C), this 
does not prove a corresponding use 
for the other compounds: and in any 
case an ‘additional supply’ is some- 
thing quite different from an ‘abun- 
dant supply’. 

The present passage must be read 
in close connexion with Col. ii 19, 
where capa...emiyopnyovpevoy offers a 
use of the passive (for the person 
‘supplied’) which is also commonly 
found with yopnycioda. But in what 
sense is the body ‘supplied’ by means 
of its bands and ligaments? It is 
usual to suppose that a supply of 
nutriment is intended, and the men- 
tion of ‘growth’ in the context appears 
to bear this out. But we cannot 
imagine that the Greek physicians 
held that nutriment was conveyed by 
the bands and ligaments, whose func- 
tion is to keep the limbs in position 
and check the play of the muscles 
(Galen iv pp. 2f.). Nor is there any 
reference to nutriment in the context 
of either passage: order and unity 
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are the conditions of growth on which 
the Apostle is insisting. 

Aristotle, who does not employ the 
compound forms, frequently uses 
xopnyew and yxopnyia in contrast with 
mepuxevac and gduois. In Pol, iv 1 
(p. 1288) he says that education has 
two pre-requisites, natural gifts and 
fortunate circumstances, dvois and 
xXopnyia ruxnpa (a provision or equip- 
ment which depends on fortune). 
The best physical training will be 
that which is adapted to the body 
best framed by nature and best pro- 
vided or equipped (xad\Avora meuKore 
kal Kexopnynuev@): comp. iv II (p. 
1295). So again, vii 4 (p. 1325) ov 
yap oly Te moAreiav yever Oar TY 
apiotny dvev oupMETpov xopnyias, I 3 
(p. 1331) deira yap kal Xopnyias TLVOS 
To (nv kados, Eth. Nic. x 8 (p. 1178) 
dofete & av [yn tov vod apety] Kal tis 
éxros xopnyias emt puxpov 7) em €darrov 
deic Oar ris HOtKis, 1 II (p. IIOL) ri ovv 
KoAvet A€éyery evdaipova Tov KaT apeTny 
Tehelay evepyourra kal Tois exros ayabois 
ikaves Kexopnynpevoy, k.7.A.; and many 
more instances might be quoted. The 
limitation to a supply of food, where 
it occurs, comes from the context, and 
does not belong to the word itself, 
which is almost synonymous with 
kataokev7, and differs from it mainly 
by suggesting that the provision or 
equipment is afforded from outside 
and not self-originated. 

This general meaning of provision 
or equipment is in place here. The 
body may properly be said to be 
equipped or furnished, as well as held 
together, by means of its bands and 
and accordingly we may 
speak of ‘every band or ligament of 
its equipment or furniture’. The 
rendering of the Geneva Bible (1560), 
if a little clumsy, gives the true 
sense: ‘by euerve toynt, for the furni- 
ture thereof’, But as the word 
‘equip’ does not belong to biblical 
English, we must perhaps be content 
with the rendering, ‘by every joint of 
its supply’. The Latin renders, ‘per 
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omnem tuncturam [some O.L. autho- 
rities have tactum]|subministrationis’, 
which adequately represents the ori- 
ginal. 

kat’ évépyecav]| These words are to 
be taken closely with ev pérpo évis 
éxactov pépovs. For the further de- 
finition of an anarthrous substantive 
by a prepositional clause, comp. v. 14 
€v mavoupyia mpos thy peOodiay ths 
mAadyys. It is just possible that we 
are here again in presence of a tech- 
nical term of Greek physiology. 
Galen (de facult. natural. i. 2, 4, 5) 
distinguishes between épyov, ‘work 
done’, ‘result’, and ¢vépyeia, ‘the 
working process’, ‘function’: the 
impulse that produces the evépyeva 
being dvvayis. The meaning would 
accordingly be ‘in accordance with 
function in the full measure of each 
several part’, ‘as each part duly fulfils 
its proper function’, At the same 
time we must not lose sight of the 
strong meaning of évépyeta in St Paul: 
see the detached note on éevepyeiv and 
its cognates. 

Thy avéjow x«.z.d.] ‘maketh the 
increase of the body’. The distance 
of the nominative, ray ro capa, is the 
cause of the redundant tod caparos. 
All that was required was av&e, but 
the resolved phrase lends a further 
impressiveness : comp. Col. ii 19 avée 
Thy av&now Tov Oeov. 

eis oikodopny avrov | ‘unto the build- 
ing thereof’. He recurs to the meta- 
phor which he has already so used in 
®. 12 (eis oikodouny Tod ceparos), and 
has again touched upon in cuvappo- 
Aoyoupevov. 

év ayarn| Once again this phrase 
closes a sentence: see the notes on 
i 4, iii 17. 


17—24. ‘This then is my meaning 
and my solemn protestation. Your 
conduct must no longer be that of 
the Gentile world. They drift without 
a purpose in the darkness, strangers 
to the Divine life; for they are igno- 
rant, because their heart is blind and 
dead: they have ceased to care what 
they do, and so have surrendered 
themselves to outrageous living, de- 
filing their own bodies and wronging 
others withal. How different is the 
lesson you have learned: I mean, the 
Christ: for is not He the message you 
have listened to, the school of your 
instruction? In the person of Jesus 
you have truth embodied. And the 
purport of your lesson is that you must 
abandon the old life once and for all; 
you must strip off the old man, that 
outworn and perishing garment fouled 
by the passions of deceit: you must 
renew your youth in the spiritual 
centre of your being ; you must clothe 
yourselves with the new man, God's 
fresh creation in His own image, 
fashioned in righteousness and holi- 
ness which spring from truth’. 

17. paptvpopat] ‘TL testify’ or ‘pro- 
test’, See Lightfoot on Gal, v 3 and 
1 Thess. ii 11 (Votes on Epp. p. 29). 
Maprvpeiv ‘to bear witness’ and pap- 
tupeia Oa ‘to be borne witness to’ are 
to be distinguished in the New Testa- 
ment, as in classical Greek, from pap- 
tupeoOa, which means first ‘to call to 
witness’ and then absolutely ‘to pro- 
test’ or ‘asseverate’. 

ev kupio| See the exposition on 2. I. 

dpas] emphatic, as vpeis in v. 20. 

mepurateiv] See the note on ii 2. 

ta €6vn| The alternative reading, 
Ta Aoura €6vn, has but a weak attesta- 
tion: see the note on various readings. 
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St Paul’s usage varies: (1) they had 
not ceased to be €6m as contrasted 
with "Iovdaior, Rom. xi 13 dpiv dé Aeyo 
tois €Ovecw, also xv 16 and Eph. ii 

I; yet (2) in a sense they were no 
longer 6, 1 Cor. xii 2 oiSare ore ore 
€Ovm re x.tA. Here at any rate the 
meaning is plain: ‘there is a conduct 
which characterises the Gentile world: 
that you have done with’. 

paratornts] St Paul uses the word 
again only in Rom. viii 20, r7 yap 
para.ornte 7 KTiows Urerayn. Itsuggests 
either absence of purpose or failure 
to attain any true purpose: comp. 
Eccl. i 2, etc. paracorns parartyrov. 
We have similar language used of the 
Gentile world in Rom.i 21, eyaraid- 
O@noav év trois Siadoyiopois avTav kal 
éoxoriaOn 7 dovvetos avtay Kapoia. 

18. dvres| to be taken with dmm)- 
Aotpr@pévor, as in Col. i 21 kat spas 
Tore ovras amnAdotpiopevovs K.t.A. To 
join it with éoxorapévor would give us 
a very unusual construction; whereas 
amnAXorpipevor is used almost as a 
noun, see the note on ii 12. Accord- 
ingly ‘being alienated from the life of 
God’ does not imply that they had at 
one time enjoyed that life: it means 
simply being aliens from it. 

ts (wis Tov Geov] the Divine life 
communicated to man: to this the 
Gentiles were strangers, for they were 
aco, ii 12. For the proclamation of 
the Gospel as ‘life’ see Acts v 20 
qayta Ta pyyara THs Cans TavTTS. 

7nv ovcav] This is not to be taken 
as emphatic, as it would have to be if 
we punctuated after &y adrois. It 
introduces the cause of the ignorance. 
They have no life, because they have 
no knowledge: and, again, no know- 


ledge because their heart is incapable 
of perception. 

mapocw]) Idpwars tis kapdias is to 
be distinguished from oxAnpoxapdia, 
as ‘obtuseness’ from ‘obstinacy’. See 
the additional note on repants. 

19. dmndynkores] They are ‘past 
Seeling’ ; i.e. they have ceased to care. 
’Amadyelv (‘to cease to feel pain for’, 
Thue. ii 61) comes to have two mean- 
ings: (1) despair, as in Polyb. i 35 5 
To O€ mpopavas TET T@KOS aponv oA i- 
Teupa Kal Tas amnAynKvias Wuxas TOV 
Suvayewy (sc. militum) émt ro xpetrrov 
nyayev, and so elsewhere; (2) reck- 
lessness, Polyb. xvi 127 To yap packew 
éua TOV capatay ev parti TiOeweva py 
Motety okiav amyAynkvias é€ott Wuxijs, 
i.e. such a statement shews a perfectly 
reckless mind. ‘Desperation’ and 
‘recklessness of most unclean living’ 
(misspelt ‘wretchlessness’ in Article 
xvii) are moods which stand not far 
apart. The Latin rendering ‘despe- 
rantes’ does not necessarily imply the 
variant amHAtikotec (for amHArH- 
KoTec) which is found in D,(G,). 

doedyeia] The meaning of doédyera 
is, first, outrageous conduct of any 
kind; then it comes to mean specially 
a wanton violence; and then, in the 
later writers, wantonness in the sense 
of lewdness. See Lightfoot on Gal. 
Vv 19: ‘a man may be dxa@apros and 
hide his sin; he does not become 
doedyjs until he shocks public de- 
cency’. 

épyaciay] From the early meaning 
of épyov, ‘work in the fields’ (comp. 
Hesiod’s *Epya kai jépar) comes epya- 
zs ‘a field-labourer’, as in Matt. ix 37, 
etc., and epyateo Ga, which is properly 
‘to till the ground’. The verb is then 
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widened to mean the producing of 
any result by means of labour. ’Epya- 
cia is used in Acts xvi 16, 19, xix 24f. 
in the sense of business or the gains 
of business; and still more generally 
in Luke xii 58 dds épyaciay (=da 
operam) amnddaxOa am avrov. 

In the New Testament éepyatecOa, 
like épyov, is transferred to moral 
action (as épyaterOat To dyabov Rom. 
ii 10, kaxov xiii 10). Here «is épyaciay 
maons akadapotas isa resolved expres- 
sion used for convenience of construc- 
tion instead of épyateoOat macay axa- 
@apciav. It means no more than 
‘performance’ or ‘practice’: ‘in opera- 
tionem omnis immunditiae’. 

év meoveEia] ‘with greediness’, or 
‘rapacity’; i.e. ‘with entire disregard 
of the rights of others’, as Lightfoot 
explains it in his note on Col. iii 5. 
T\coveéia often means more than 
‘covetousness’: mAcovexreiy is used 
in the sense of ‘to defraud’ in the 
special matter of adultery (é ro 
mpaypart) in I Thess. iv 6. Com- 
menting on éy mAcoveéia Origen (Cra- 
mer, ad loc.) says pera Tov meovekreiv® 
exetvous dé (fors. d7) Sv Tovs yapous 
vobevouev, and below axaGapciay S€ év 
mreovetia THY porxeiav olopat eivar, See 
further the notes on v 3, 5 below. 

20. épuabere] The expression par- 
Oavewv Tov xptorov has no exact paral- 
lel; for pavOavey is not used with an 
accusative of the person who is the 
object of knowledge. But it may be 
compared with other Pauline expres- 
sions, such as tov ypiorov mapada- 
Beiv (Col.ii 6), évdicacGa (Gal. iii 27), 
yvevat (Phil. iii 10), and indeed axovew 
in the next verse, which does not 
refer to hearing with the bodily ear. 

The aorists at this point are not to 
be pressed to point to the moment of 
conversion: they indicate the past 


without further definition; and, as the 
context does not fix a particular mo- 
ment, they may be rendered in Eng- 
lish either by the simple past tense 
or, perhaps more naturally, by the 
perfect. 

21. et ye avrov jKovcare| See the 
note on iii 2. Ei ye does not imply 
a doubt, but gives emphasis. It is 
closely connected with avrov, which 
itself is in an emphatic position: ‘if 
indeed it is He whom ye have heard’. 

ev ait] ‘in Him’ as the sphere of 
instruction; not ‘by Him’ (A. V.) as 
the instructor. 

xaOws x.t.A.]| This clause is ex- 
planatory of the unfamiliar phrase- 
ology which has been used. For ry 
Gdn Oecav pavOaver, dxovew, ev TH aAn- 
Geig SidacxecGa, would present no 
difficulty. Truth is found in the per- 
son of Jesus, who is the Christ: He 
is Himself the truth (John xiv 6): 
hence we can be said to ‘learn Him’. 

d\nOeca| In the older MSS no dis- 
tinction was made between dA7Gea 
and ddn@cia: so that it is possible to 
read xaOas éoriv adnOeia, ev TO "Inco, 
‘as He is in truth, in Jesus’. Or re- 
taining the nominative aAnGea, and 
still making 6 xpicros the subject, we 
may render ‘as He is truth in Jesus’. 
Of these two constructions the former 
is preferable; but neither suits the 
context so well as that which has been 
given above. 

22. amobécOa]| The clause intro- 
duced by the infinitive is epexegetical 
of the general thought of the preced- 
ing sentence: ‘this is the lesson that 
ye have been taught—that ye put off’ 
etc. “ArodécOa, standing in contrast 
with éevdtcacGa, is equivalent to the 
arexdvcac Oat of the parallel passage, 
Col. iii 9 f., drexSucdpevor Tov madaov 
avOpemoy ovv tais mpakeow adrov, Kat 
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evduaapevo. tov veov. The metaphor 
is that of stripping off one garment 
to put on another. Compare also 
Rom. xiii 12 dro6apeba ovv ra epya 
Tov oKOTOUs, evdvawpeba Sé TA Oma TOD 
ores. 

dvactpopyny| Comp. dvecrpadnuev 
more in ii 3; and for dvaorpepeaOat 
as a synonym of mepurareiv see the 
note on ii 2. 

madawov avOpmmov) Comp. Rom. 
Vi 6 6 madavos nuay avOpwros cuve- 
atavpabn. Iadaics stands in contrast 
alike to xavvds (v. 24), new in the sense 
of fresh, and to véos (Col. iii 10), new 
in the sense of young. The ‘old man’ 
is here spoken of as PGetpouevos, in 
process of decay, as well as morally 
corrupt; we need in exchange a per- 
petual renewal of youth (avaveodc@at), 
as well as a fresh moral personality 
(kaos avOpemos). The interchange 
of tenses deserves attention: dmo6é- 
obar...pbepopevov...avaveova Gar...evdu- 
cacGa. Viewed as a change of gar- 
ments the process is momentary; 
viewed as an altered life it is con- 
tinuous. 

23. mvevpatt Tov voos] The mind 
had been devoid of true purpose (év 
paraornTe Tov voos, v. 17), for the 
heart had been dull and dead (8:4 ry» 
Topocw THs kapdlas, v. 18). The spi- 
ritual principle of the mind must 
acquire a new youth, susceptible of 
spiritual impressions. The addition 
Of rod vods vuaoy indicates that the 
Apostle is speaking of the spirit in 
the individual: in itself dvaveodcda 
T® mvevpar, would have been am- 
biguous in meaning. We may com- 
pare his use of 1rd capa ths capKos 
avrod in speaking of the earthly 


body of our Lord, Col. i 22, ii 11. 

24. kata Oeov] ‘after God’: God 
Himself is the tiaos after which the 
new man iscreated. The allusion is to 
Gen. i 27 kar ecixova Oeod émoinoey 
avrov, the language of which is more 
closely followed in Col. iii 10 rov véov 
Tov dvakawovpevoy eis emiyywow KaT 
€LKOVQ TOU KTLOQVYTOS AUTOV. 

dotorntt}] For the usual distinction 
between oovdtns and dtxatoovvn, as 
representing respectively duty towards 
God and duty towards men (Plato, 
Philo), see Lightfoot’s note on 1 Thess. 
li 10 dciws kal dixaiws (Wotes on Epp. 
p. 27 f.). The combination was a 
familiar one; comp. Wisd. ix 3, Luke 
i 75. 

adnGetas] to be taken with both the 
preceding substantives, ‘7m righteous- 
ness and holiness which are of the 
truth’; not as A. V. ‘in righteousness 
and true holiness’. There is an im- 
mediate contrast with ‘the lusts of 
deceit’, xara ras émOupias ths dmarns 
%. 223 just as in % I5 dAndevovtes 
stands in contrast with t7js mars. 
Truth as applied to conduct (see also 
®. 21) is a leading thought of this 
section, and gives the starting-point 
for the next. 

25—V.2. ‘I have said that you 
must strip off the old and put on the 
new, renounce the passions of deceit 
and live the life of truth. Begin 
then by putting away lying: it is con- 
trary to the truth of the Body that 
one limb should play another false. 
See that anger lead not to sin; if 
you harbour it, the devil will find a 
place among you. Instead of steal- 
ing, let a man do honest work, that 
he may have the means of giving to 
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others. Corrupt talk must give way 
to good words, which may build up 
your corporate life, words of grace in 
the truest sense: otherwise you will 
pain the Holy Spirit, the seal of your 
present unity and your future re- 
demption. The bitter temper must 
be exchanged for the sweet—for kind- 
ness and tenderheartedness and for- 
givingness. God in Christ has for- 
given you all, and you must copy 
Him, for you are His children whom 
He loves. In love you too must live, 
such love as Christ’s, which is the 
love of sacrifice’. 

25. admobéuevor] repeated from az- 
oféc6a, ©. 22; but the metaphor 
of the garment is dropped, and the 
sense is now more general, not ‘put- 
ting off’ but ‘putting away’. So in 
Col. iii 8 vuvi 6¢ dmobeode kai vpeis Ta 
mayra, opyny, k.t.r., before the meta- 
phor has been introduced by dzexév- 
odpevor (v.9). We cannot with pro- 
priety give the same rendering here 
and in 2. 22, as ‘putting away’ a gar- 
ment does not in English signify put- 
ting it off. 

To Weddos| The word is suggested 
by rijs dAnOeias in the preceding verse ; 
but it is used not in its more general 
sense of ‘falsehood’, but in the nar- 
rower sense of ‘lying’, as is shewn 
by the next words. Comp. John viii 
44 Orav adj TO Yrevdos, k.7.d. 

Nadeire k.7.A.] An exact quotation 
from Zech. viii 16, except that there 
we have pos rov for pera tov. In 
Col. iii 9 the precept py Wevdecde eis 
ddAndovs occurs, but without the 
reason here given, which is specially 
suggested by the thought of this 
epistle. 

26. dpyitecOe «7.d.] Ps. iv 4, LXX.; 
where we render ‘Stand in awe and 


sin not’ (but R. V. marg. has ‘Be ye 
angry’). The Hebrew means literally 
‘tremble’: so Aquila («AoveioGe): but 
it is also used of anger. 

6 jAwos x.7.A.] Grotius and others 
cite the remarkable parallel from 
Plut. de amore fratr. 488 B eira 
pupetoOac tovs IvOayopicovs, ot yever 
pnOev mpoojkovtes ada Kowwod oyov 
peréxovres, elmore mpoayOeiev cis Aotdo- - 
pias Um’ dpyis, mplv 7 Tov HALov Svvac 
ras Se&tas épBaddovres aAAnAots Kal 
domacdpevor SieAvovro. For the form 
of the precept compare Deut. xxiv 
15 avOnuepov dmodeces Tov pucdov 
avtov (SC. Tov mévnros), ovK emOvoeTat 
6 jAuos em avira: and Evang. Petre 
§§ 2, 5, and the passages quoted by 
Dr Swete ad loc. 

mapopy:ox@| The word does not 
appear to be found outside biblical 
Greek, although zapopyifoyat (pass.) 
sometimes occurs. In the Lxx. it 
always (with the exception of a 
variant in A) has an active meaning, 
‘provocation’, whereas smapoévopos 
is used in the passive sense, ‘indigna- 
tion’: wapopyitew and mapogvvew are 
of common occurrence and often ren- 
der the same Hebrew words. Here 
mapopy:onos is the state of feeling 
provocation, ‘wrath’. Tapopyifew oc- 
curs below, vi 4. 

27, didore rorov] In Rom. xii 19 dore 
rorov TH opy7 the context (‘Vengeance 
is Mine’) shews that the meaning is 
‘make way for the Divine wrath’. 
The phrase occurs in Heclus. iv 5 py 
dds témov avOpdmw Katapacacbai ce, 
xix 17 dds rorov vouw “Yyiorou (give 
room for it to work), xxxvili 12 kat 
iarp@ dds Toroy (allow him scope). It 
is found in the later Greek writers, 
as in Plutarch, Moral. 462 B det de 
pyre matCovras avry (Sc. TH dpyn) di- 
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Sovat rorov: but it is perhaps almost a 
Latinism: comp. locum dare (Cic. al.). 

dia8okw] There is no ground for 
interpreting this with some of the 
older commentators as meaning here 
‘a slanderer’: for although the word 
is not used by St Paul outside this 
epistle and the Pastoral Epistles, its 
sense is unmistakeable in vi. 11. 

28. oxAéextav|] The man who has 
been given to stealing, as distinguished 
from 6 kAéx7ys, a common thief, and 
also from o k\éWas, one who has stolen 
on a particular occasion. 

komiat@ x.t-A.| Compare I Cor. iv 
I2 komi@pev epyaopevor tais idias 
xepoiv, and 1 Thess. iv. 11 épyafecOat 
tais xepow vay. On the other hand 
we have in Rom. ii to and Gal. vi 10 
the phrase epyatec Oat ro dyaOov (which 
is to be compared with epya{ecOar thy 
dvopiay, frequent in the Psalms and 
found in Matt. vii 23). Here the 
combination of the two phrases gives 
an effective contrast with k\érrew. 
For the addition of idiars see the note 
on various readings. 

29. oyos campos] ampos pri- 
marily means ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupt’: 
but in a derived sense it signifies 
‘effete, and so ‘worthless.’ It is 
often joined with zadatdés, which it 
approaches so nearly in meaning that 
it can even be used in a good sense of 
‘old and mellow’ wines. Ordinarily, 
however, it signifies ‘old and worn 
out’: see the passages collected by 
Wetstein on Matt. vii 18. In the 
Gospels it stands as the antithesis of 
adyaOos and xados: Matt. vii 17 f., xii 
33, Luke vi 43, of the ‘bad’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘good’ tree and 
fruit; Matt. xiii 48 of the ‘bad’ as 
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contrasted with the ‘good’ fish (ra 
kaa). In these places the word is 
used in the sense of ‘worthless’: and 
the original meaning of ‘corruptness’ 
has entirely disappeared. It does not 
follow, that the word as used by St 
Paul ‘means only ‘idle’ or ‘worthless’, 
like the pnya dpyov of Matt. xii 36. 
The context requires a stronger sense; 
the sin rebuked is on a level with 
lying and stealing. If it does not go 
so far as the aicypodoyia of Col. iii 8, 
it certainly includes the papodoyia 
and evrpamedia which are appended 
to aioyporns in Eph. v 4. 

et Tis dyads] For et ris, ‘whatever’, 
comp. Phil. iv.8. *Aya@cs is morally 
good, in contrast to campos, and not 
merely ‘good for a purpose,’ which 
would be expressed by ei@eros. Com- 
pare Rom. xv 2 ékacros may Ta 
tAnoioy dpeckérw eis TO ayabby mpos 
oikodouny. 

Ths xpetas] Xpeia is (1) need, (2) 
an occasion of need, (3) the matter in 
hand. For the last sense compare 
Acts Vi 3 ovs kataotjoopey emi tis 
xpetas Tavrys, and Tit. iii14. Wetstein 
quotes Plut. Pericl. 8 6 Mepixdjjs rept 
Tov Aoyov evAGBIs Av, GoT aet mpos TO 
Bnuwa Badifav niyeto tois Oeois pndé 
phya pndev exreceiv Gkovtos avTov mpos 
TY Mpokewevny xpelay avappoortov. 
The meaning here is, ‘for building 
up as the matter may require’, or 
‘as need may be’. 

The Old Latin had ad aedifica- 
tionem fideti, and the bilingual MSS 
D,*G, read mictews for ypeias. Jerome 
substituted ‘opportunitatis’ for fider’. 
Further evidence is given in the note 
on various readings. 

xapw| For xadpis in respect of 


uy 
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30 \ \ oN ~ \ > Ai och - 
Kat PY UTELTE TO TVEUMA TO aylov Tou 


= > & 2 / 6. 2 Ge 2 4 
Geov, év & éodpayicOnTe eis ruépav dmroAvTpacews. 
lon \ > \ 
"raoa Tikpia Kal Oupos Kal dpyn Kal Kpavyn Kal Ba- 


/ > / ere) e o \ / , 
ohnuia dpOntw ap’ vuwv ovy aon Kaxia, 


speech compare Col. iv 6 o Adyos 
Upav mavrore €v XapiTl, Gate HpTUpEvos 
(seasoned with the true ‘salt’ of 
speech), and Col. ili 16 @éais mvevpa- 
Tikais ev xapitt k.r.A. Compare also 
the contrast between evrpamedia and 
evyapioria below in v 4; and see the 
detached note on yapis. We cannot 
reproduce in English the play upon 
the two meanings of yapis in this 
passage. 

30. py Aumeire] Compare Isa. Lxiii. 
10 mapwEvvay To mvedpa TO Gyo avTod. 
On our present passage is founded 
the remarkable injunction of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in regard to 
Avan (Mand. x). The interpretation 
there given is capricious and purely 
individualistic : Gpov ov amo ceavrod 
Thy AvmnY Kai pt) OdjIBe TO mvedpa TO 
Gywv To €v gol KaTotKovy...Tdo yap 
mvedpa TOD Geov To Sobev eis THY GapKa 
TavTnv AUTNY ovx UmropEper oVSE TTEVO- 
xepiav. evdvoa ov thy idapdryra, 
x.r.A. To St Paul on the contrary the 
Spirit is the bond of the corporate 
life, and that ‘grieves’ Him which 
does not tend to the ‘building-up’ of 
the Christian society, We may com- 
pare Rom. xiv 15 ef yap bua Bpopa 
6 aderpos gov Aureirat, ovKére kata 
aydnnv mepurateis: and Jerome on 
Ezek. xviii 7 (Vall. v 207): ‘in euan- 
gelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazaraei 
legere consueuerunt inter maxima 
ponitur crimina, gui fratris sui spi- 
ritum contristauerit’. That which 
tends not to build but to cast down, 
that which grieves the brother, grieves 
the Spirit which is alike in him and 
in you. 

eoppayicOnre| The whole clause is 
an echo of i 13 f. eogpayicOnte ro 
mvevpate Ths émayyedias TO ayig...cis 


# iver Oe 


drohvtpecw ths mepurojcews. The 
Spirit was the seal of the complete 
incorporation of the Gentiles. Com- 
pare further 1 Cor. xii 13 Kal yap ev 
évl mvevpate teis mavres eis &v copa 
€BarricOnpev, cire "lovdatoe etre "EAAn- 
ves, K.T.A. 

31. mexpia| The three other pas- 
sages in which this word occurs 
borrow their phraseology directly or 
indirectly from the Old Testament 
(Acts viii 23, Rom. iii 14, Heb. xii 15). 
Here the usage is genuinely Greek, 
and may be compared with Col. iii 19 
p) mkpaiveobe mpos auras. Aristotle 
in discussing various forms of anger 
says (Eth. Nic. iv 11): of pév ov 
épyidot tayéos per opyitovrat, kal ois 
ov dei, kai ef’ ois ov dei, kal paddov 7 
det- mavovrar S€ Tayéws...of dé mKpot 
dvadiddurot, kal moAvy xpovoy dpyitov- 
Tat’ Katéxovor yap Tov Oupov. It 
appears, then, that mxpia is an em- 
bittered and resentful spirit which 
refuses reconciliation. 

Ovpos k.7.A.] Compare Col. iii 8 
opynv, Ovpov, Kaxiav, Bracdnpiay, ai- 
oxpodocyiay, and see Lightfoot’s notes 
on these words. The Stoics distin- 
guished between @uyos, the outburst 
of passion, and épy7, the settled feel- 
ing of anger. 

kpavy7] ‘outcry’: but, here only, in 
the bad sense of clamouring against 
another. Its meaning is defined by 
its position after opyn, and before 
Brac pnpia (‘evil speaking’ or ‘slander- 
ing’). 

dp6yra] Compare 1 Cor. y. 2 iva 
dp67 éx pécov vpav o To epyov TovTO 
mpafas. St Paul uses the word again 
only in r Cor. vi 15 and Col. ii 
14. 

kaxia] ‘malice’, not ‘wickedness’: 
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af 
de ets adAAnAous xpnoTol, evaoTAayXVOL, yapLCouevoL 
a \ Ae ~ 
éavTois Kabws Kal 6 Oeds év XpiotH éxapioato viv. 


comp. Tit. iii 3 év xakig kal POove 
Ouayorres. 

32. xpyoroi «r.A.| The parallel 
passage, Col. iii 12, has: évdicacGe... 
om\ayxva oikTipwov, xXpnaTornta, Ta- 
mewoppoovrny, mpavtnta, pakpobupiay, 
dvexopuevot adAd\jAov, Kal yapiCopmevor 
éauTols, edy Tis Tpos Ta Exn pwoudny: 
Kadas kal 6 kuptos exapicaro vpiv, ovT@ 
kai vpeis. In our epistle the demand 
for humility and forbearance has been 
made before (iv 2); kindness, tender- 
ness, forgivingness are now enforced. 

evorAayxvo.] The word occurs 
again only in I Pet. iii 8. It is not 
found in the Lxx, but occurs in the 
Prayer of Manasses (». 7) which is one 
of the Canticles appended to the 
Greek Psalter. It is also found, with 
its substantive evomAayxvia, in the 
Tesiam. xii patriarch. Hippocrates 
uses it in a literal sense of a healthy 
condition of the omAayxva, as he also 
uses jzeyahoomAayxvos of their enlarge- 
ment by disease. Euripides, Rhes. 
192, has evorAayyvia metaphorically 
for ‘a stout heart’. The use of the 
word for tenderness of heart would 
thus seem to be not classical, but 
Jewish in origin, as Lightfoot suggests 
in regard to omdayxviteoOa in his 
note on Phil. i 8. Woddvomrdayxvos 
occurs in Jas. v 11, with a variant 
modvevorrAayxvos: see Harnack’s note 
on Herm. Vis. i 3 2. 

éavtois| For the variation of the 
pronoun after the preceding e«’s a\Ar- 
hous see Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 13 
dvexopuevot GAAndav kal yapiCopevor Eav- 
rots. To the instances there cited 
should be added Luke xxiii 12 éye 
vovro dé didot...uer GAAnAwY: mpov- 
mpxov yap ev €xOpa ovtes mpos avrovs, 
where the change is made for variety’s 
sake (Blass Gram. N. T. § 48, 9). 
The same reason suffices to explain 
the variation here. If éavrois is the 
more appropriate in the second place, 


it is so on account of the clause which 
follows: they among themselves must 
do for themselves what God has done 
Jor them. 

Origen, who noted the variation, 
was led by it to interpret yapiCopevor 
in the sense of ‘giving’ as God has 
‘given’ to us, as in Rom. viii 32 mas 
ovxl Kal oly adté Ta mavta Hiv xapi- 
oerat; The kindness and tender- 
heartedness which we shew eis aAAn- 
ous, he says, is in fact shewn rather 
to ourselves, dia ro cuccw@pous mpas 
eivat...radra O€ éavtois xapitopeba, doa 
kal 6 Oeds jpiv ev Xpiotd €xapicaro. 
But the parallel in Col. iii 13, where 
éav Tis mpos Tiva €xn powdny is added, 
is in itself decisive against this view. 
The Latin rendering ‘donantes... 
donautt’ lends it no support, as may 
be seen at once from Col. ii 13 ‘do- 
nantes uobis omnia delicta’, a use of 
donare which is Ciceronian. 

év Xpiorg] ‘in Christ’, not ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ as in A.V. The expres- 
sion is intentionally brief and preg- 
nant. Compare 2 Cor. V 19 eds 7 my 
ev Xpior@ Koo pov kata\\aoowv €auT@, 
where the omission of the definite 
articles, frequent in pointed or pro- 
verbial sayings, has the effect of pre- 
senting this as a concise summary of 
the truth (6 Adyos THs Karaddayjjs). 
In Col. iii 13 we have simply 6 kvpsos 
(or 6 Xpioros). Here however the 
mention of o eds enables the Apostle 
to expand his precept and to say yi- 
veaOe ovv pupnral Tod Oeod k.T.d. 

exapicaro| ‘hath forgiven’. ‘¥For- 
gave’ (Col. iii 13 A.V.) is an equally 
permissible rendering. It is an error 
to suppose that either is more faithful 
than the other to the sense of the 
aorist, which, unless the context 
decides otherwise, represents an in- 
definite past. 

vpiv| On the variants here and in 
v 2 see the note on various readings. 
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> ~ rc c , / 
V. TyivecOe ovv pupntal Tod Oeov, ws Téxva dyamyTAa, 


“ 4 \ \ \ aes, 
*kal mepirateite ev dyarn, Kabws Kal 6 xpirTos Hya- 


a \ \ al 
TOE Uads Kal TapedwKEey EavTOY U7TEO VUwV TWP OC- 


Popan kal 


Vi oa: pipntat| Again and again 
we find in St Paul’s epistles such 
expressions as pruntat nuov (1 Thess. 
i 6), piunrai pov (I Cor. iv 16, xi 1). 
pypetoOa nas (2 Thess. iii 7, 9)- 
Here he boldly bids his readers 
‘follow God’s example’, ‘copy God’. 
Comp. Ign. Eph. 1 punrat ovres Geod, 
Trall. 1 cipav spas as éyvov piyntas 
ovras Oeov. 

réxva ayamyra| ‘as His beloved chil- 
dren’. The epithet leads the way to 
the further precept kal mepumaretre ev 
ayarn. 

2. mapédaxev] The closest parallels 
are in &. 25 xaOds kal 6 xpioTos Hya- 
moev THY EkKANGiaY Kat EavTOY Trapeow- 
kev vmep avrjs, and Gal. ii 20 Tov viod 
tou Oeov Tov ayamnoavtos pe Kal mapa- 
Sovros éavrov vrép épod. But we may 
also compare Gal. i 4 rod Sovros éavrév 
imep TOV auaptiav nyuov, and in the 
Pastoral Epistles 6 Sots éavréy avti- 
Avtpov vrep mavrav (I Tim. ii 6), os 
edwxey éavrov dep nyov (Tit. ii 14). 
In Rom. viii 32 the action is ascribed 
to the Father, vrép mov mavray mape- 
Swxey avrdy, and in Rom. iv 25 we 
have the verb in the passive, os zrape- 
6067 Sia Ta maparteépata nyov. In 
the last two passages, as in the fre- 
quent occurrences of the word in the 
Gospels, there is probably a reference 
to Isa. lili 9, 12. It is to be noted 
that in none of these passages is any 
allusion to the idea of sacrifice added, 
as there is in the present case. 

vpov| For the variant judy see the 
note on various readings. 

mpoogopay kai 6uciay] These words 
are found in combination in Ps. xxxix 
(xl) 7 6voiav Kai rpoopopay ovk 4OeAn- 
cas (quoted in Heb. x 5, 8). Ipoc- 
gopa is very rare in the Lxx (apart 
from Ecclus.), whereas Oucia is ex- 


QyciaNn TO bea eic OcCMHN 


eY WAAC 


ceedingly common. St Paul uses zrpoc- 
dopa again only in speaking of ‘the 
offering of the Gentiles’, Rom. xv. 16: 
6vcia he employs again four times 
only (once of heathen sacrifices). It is 
therefore probable that here he bor- 
rows the words, half-consciously at 
least, from the Psalm. 

eis oopny evodias| “Ocpy is found 
in the literal sense in John xii 3. 
Otherwise it occurs only in St Paul 
and in every case in connexion with 
evodia, which again is confined to his 
epistles. The passages are 2 Cor. ii 
14—16 Thy dopiy Ths yveoews avTod 
avepodrre OC jpay év mavti tome@: Gre 
Xpiorod edwdia eopev TS Oe@ Ev Tois 
ca lopevos Kal ev Tois amoA\upevots: 
ois pev dopy ex Oavarov «7.A., and 
Phil. iv. 18 wemAnpopat SeEduevos mapa 
’"Errafpodirou Ta map var, dopny evo- 
dias, @uciay Sexrny, evapectov TO Oca, 
where the wording is closely parallel 
to that of the present passage. The 
Apostle is still employing Old Testa- 
ment language: dcp7 evwdias, or eis 
dopjy evodias, occurs about forty times 
in the Pentateuch and four times in 
Ezekiel. The fact that he uses the 
metaphor with equal freedom of the 
preaching of the Gospel and of the 
gifts of the Philippians to himself 
should warn us against pressing it too 
strongly to a doctrinal use in the 
present passage. 

Jerome, doubtless reproducing Ori- 
gen, comments as follows: ‘Qui pro 
aliorum salute usque ad sanguinem 
contra peccatum dimicat, ita ut et 
animam suam tradat pro eis, iste 
ambulat in caritate, imitans Christum 
qui nos in tantum dilexit ut crucem 
pro salute omnium sustineret. quo- 
modo enim ille se tradidit pro nobis, 
sic et iste pro quibus potest libenter 
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3Tlopveta oé Kal dxa0apoia maca 1 mAEoveEia pnde 


? / fa) ? com \ / ee 4 \ > / 
dvoualer Ow év Upiv, KaOws mpere aylots, *Kal aio-ypo- 


\ / a\ > / A 2 2 A ? \ 
TNS Kal MwpoAoyia n EVTPaTENIA, a4 OUK avnKev, adAa 


occumbens imitabitur eum qui obla- 
tionem et hostiam in odorem suaui- 
tatis se patri tradidit, et fiet etiam 
ipse oblatio et hostia deo in odorem 
suauitatis’. So too Chrysostom: ‘Opas 
TO Umep exOpav mabeiv Ste oopy eva- 
dias ¢ori, Ovaia evmpocdexros; Kav 
amobavns, Tore €on Ovoia: TodTO pyr 
cacbai €ort Tov Oeov. 

3—14. ‘The gross sins of lust and 
rapacity must not even be mentioned 
—for are you not numbered with 
saints? Nothing foul, nothing even 
foolish must pass your lips: let the 
grace of wit be superseded by the 
truer grace of thanksgiving. You 
know for certain that these black sins 
exclude from the kingdom. Let no 
false subtilty impose upon you: it is 
these things which bring down God’s 
wrath on the heathen world. With 
that world you can have no fellowship 
now: you are light, and not darkness 
as you were. As children of light 
you must walk, and find the fruit of 
light in all that is good and true. 
Darkness has no fruit: with its fruit- 
less works you must have no partner- 
ship: nay, you must let in the light 
and expose them—those secrets of 
unspeakable shame. Exposure by the 
light is manifestation: darkness made 
manifest is turned to light. So we 
sing: Sleeper awake, rise from the 
dead: the Christ shall dawn upon 
thee’. 

3. 7) mAcoveEia] Comp. iv 19 eis 
épyaciay axafapotas mdons év meco- 
ve&ia. It is clear that m\coveéia has in 
the Apostle’s mind some connexion 
with the class of sins which he twice 
sums up under the term dxaéapoia 
maoa: yet it is not included, as some 
have supposed, in this class: other- 
wise we should have expected the 
order zopveia S€ kat mAcoveEia kat 


dxaOapoia waca. Neither is it a sy- 
nonym for axaéapoia aca: for in 
Col. iii 5 (quoted below on ~@. 5) it 
stands even more clearly apart at the 
close of the list, being introduced by 
kat T7v, as here by the disjunctive 7. 

4. aicxporns] occurs here only in 
the Greek bible ; but in Col. iii 8 we 
have vuvi d€ dmobecbe kal wpeis ra 
mavta, opynv, Ovpor, Kaxiav, BAacdy- 
plav, aicxpodoyiay ék Tov oTdparos 
ULOV. 

pewporoyia] Comp. Plut. Mor. 504 B 
oUTa@s ov yéyerar TO mivew, el mpooein 
TO Tivew TO oiwray- ad 7) wwpodoyia 
peOnv rovet THY olvwow. 

7] The disjunctive particle sepa- 
rates evrpamreAia from aicxpdorns and 
pewpcdoyia, which are in themselves 
obviously reprehensible. Moreover 
the isolation of cvrpamehia prepares 
the way for the play upon words in 
its contrast with evyapiotia. 

evtpameNla] versatility—nearly al- 
ways of speech—and so facetiousness 
and witty repartee. Aristotle regards 
it as the virtuous mean between 
scurrility and boorishness: Eth. Nic. 
ii 7 13 mepi d€ To HOD TO pev ev maidia, 
6 pev pécos evTpamedos Kai 7 di@beors 
evtpamreia, 7 Sé dmepBort) Bapodoyia 
Kal 0 €x@v avtiy Bapodoyos, 6 & eAXel- 
mov aypoikos Tis Kal 4 e&ts dypotkia. 
In certain circumstances, however, cat 
of Bapodoxor evTpamedot mpocayopevov- 
Tau ws xaplevres (tbid. iv 14 4); this 
does not mean that edtpamedia be- 
comes a bad thing, but that the bad 
thing (Se@podoyia) puts itself forward 
under the good name. Comp. /hei. 
ii 12 ad fin. 7 yap evtpareXia mema- 
Seupevn UBpis eoriv: this is not given 
as a definition of the word: the point 
is that as youth affects dGpus, so evrpa- 
mela, Which is a kind of ‘insolence 
within bounds’, is also a characteristic 
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of youth. Although this quick-witted 
raillery might easily be associated 
with impropriety of conversation— 
and this danger is doubtless in the 
Apostle’s mind—yet the word itself 
appears to remain free from taint. 
This may be seen, for example, by its 
frequent association with yapis and 
its derivatives: comp. Josephus Antig. 
xii 4 3 noOeis S€ emt tH xapiTe Kal 
evtpareAia Tov veavicxov: Plutarch 
Mor. 52 D (of Alcibiades) pera evrpa- 
medias Cov kal xapiTos. 

dvnxev| Comp. Col. iii 18 ds avqKev 
év xupie, and see Lightfoot’s note, in 
which he illustrates the use of the 
imperfect in this word and in rpoajKev 
and xaOjKxev (Acts xxii 22) by our own 
past tense ‘ought’ (=‘ owed’). 

evyapiotia] St Jerome’s exposition 
deserves to be given in full, as it 
throws light not only on the interpre- 
tation of the passage but also on the 
history of biblical commentary. ‘Up 
to this point, he says, ‘the Apostle 
seems to have introduced nothing 
foreign to his purpose or alien to 
the context. But in regard to what 
follows, some one may raise the ques- 
tion, What has “giving of thanks” to 
do immediately after the prohibition 
of fornication and uncleanness and 
lasciviousness and shamefulness and 
foolish speaking and jesting? If he 
was at liberty to name some one 
virtue, he might have mentioned 
“justice”, or “truth”, or “love” : though 
these also would have been somewhat 
inconsequent at this point. Perhaps 
then by “giving of thanks (gratiarum 
actio)” is meant in this place not that 
by which we give thanks to God, but 
that on account of which we are called 
grateful or ingratiating (grati siue 
gratiost) and witty (salsi) among men. 
For a Christian must not be a foolish- 
speaker and a jester: but his speech 
must be seasoned with salt, that it 
may have grace with them that hear 
it. And since it is not usual, except 


[V5 


lod \ / / / 
STOUTO yap ioTE YLWwWoKOVTES OTL 


with certain learned persons among 
the Greeks, to use the word evyapiria 
[the editions give evyapioria] as dis- 
tinguished from eucharistia, i.e. to 
distinguish between gratiosum esse 
and agere gratias, I suppose that the 
Apostle, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
used the current word and intended 
to hint at his own meaning in the 
signification of the other word: and 
this the rather, because with the 
Hebrews gratiosus and gratias agens 
are expressed, as they tell us, by one 
and the same word. Hence in Pro- 
verbs (xi 16): yuvy edxapiotos eyeipet 
avipt Oo€av, mulier grata suscitat 
utro gloriam, where it stands for 
gratiosa. We should appear to be 
doing violence to the Scripture in 
thus daring to interpret mudlier 
gratias agens as mulier gratiosa, 
were it not that the other editions 
agree with us: for Aquila and Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus have so ren- 
dered it, viz. yuvy xadpitos, mulier 
gratiosa, and not evxdpioros, which 
refers to the “giving of thanks”.’ 
Thus far St Jerome. But whence 
this subtle feeling for Greek, this apt 
quotation from the Greek bible, this 
appeal to various translators instead 
of to the ‘ Hebrew verity’? We have 
the answer in an extract from Origen’s 
Commentary, happily preserved in 
Cramer’ Catena: Ovx ave dé Tois 
dyious ovdé avtn [sc. edrpamedia], adda 
padov 7 ev maot mpos Ocav evxaptotia: 
nyouv evyapiotia Kal” nv evdyapiorous 
kal xaplevrds Tiwds ayer sr@podoyov 
pev ovv Kal evtpdameAov ov det eivat, 


> , A ‘ ’ \\ > x e 
evxapiotoy dé Kal yapievra. Kal €7et 


dovynbés ote TO eimreiv ‘GAG paddov 
evxapitia’ (sic legendum: ed. evxapt- 
oTia), Taxa avti TovTou expyoato TH em 
@AXov Ketpévy AéEer kal etmev ‘adda 
paddov evyapiotia’. Kal pamore eOos 
> x ~ peasy = > rf \ 
cori r@ dvdpart tis evxapiorias Kat 
Tov evxapiotov Tovs amo “EBpaiey 
xpiocda dvti tis evxapirias (ed. edya- 
ptorias) kat evyapirov, k.7.A. He then 
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a / aN > / x / AS 2 
Was TOpVOS 7 dxabaptos n WAEovEeKTHS, 0 é€oTLW EldwrO- 
AarTpns, ovK Exer KAnpovopuiav év TH Bacieia TOU xpr- 


proceeds to cite the Lxx and other 
versions of Proy. xi 16. St Jerome’s 
comment is thus fully accounted for, 
and we are able to see how closely he 
followed Origen, his indebtedness to 
whom he expresses in his preface. 
Since this note was written my friend 
Mr J. A. F. Gregg has examined the 
Paris ms of the Catena, and found 
that in both places it gives the word 
evxapitia. This word indeed appears 
to have no substantial existence and 
to be a mere conjecture on the part 
of Origen. 

We cannot suppose that St Paul 
meant anything but ‘thanksgiving’ by 
evxapioria. But he was led to his 
choice of the word by the double 
meaning which certainly belongs to 
the adjective evyapicros (comp., for 
example, Xenoph. Cyrop. ii 2 1 «- 
Xaptororarot oyor). See the note on 
ly 29 iva 66 xapw Tois axovovow. 

5. lore ywaokovres]| This appears 
to be a Hebraism for ‘ye know of a 
surety. The reduplication with the 
infinitive absolute (V1) yo and the 
like) occurs 14 times in the Old 
Testament. The txx generally render 
it by yvovres yvaoecde, etc. Some- 
times the reduplication is simply 
neglected. In 1 Sam. xx 3, however, 
we find ywocKkev oider, and in Jer. 
xlix (xlii) 22 the actual phrase iore 
yvooxortes drt occurs in several MSS 
sub asterisco, being a Hexaplaric 
reading which in the margin of Codex 
Marchalianus is assigned to Symma- 
chus. 

mAeovexrns| See the notes on 7. 3 
and iv 19; and compare Col. iii 5 
mopvetav, akafapoiay, maGos, emtOupiav 
Kakny, Kat tTHv mAeoveeiay Aris eoTW 
eid@doAarpia. In the New Testament 
the verb mXeovexreiv is confined to 
two of St Paul's epistles: it regularly 
means ‘to defraud’, 2 Cor. ii. II (iva 
pA) meovextnOdpev imo Tod arava), 


vii 2, xii 17 f. Ini Thess. iv 6 it is 
used in connexion with the sin of 
impurity, ro py dmepBaivew Kai meo- 
vextely €v TO Tpadypate Tov adeApov 
avrov. Certain forms of impurity 
involve an offence against the rights 
of others (‘thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife’). Accordingly m\eco- 
ve&ia occurs in close proximity to sins 
of impurity in several passages. The 
context in such cases gives a colour 
to the word ; but it does not appear 
that wAcoveEia can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concu- 
piscence. The chief passages, besides 
those which have been cited above, 
are I Cor. v 9 ff. €ypawa vp ev rH 
€migTOAN py] Tvvavaulyvycbar wopvots, 
ov mayT@s Tois mopvois Tod KOGpOU 
ToUTov 7) Tois mAeoveKtais Kat dpwakw 
7) eiS@Aodatpats, émel Beidete Gpa ex 
Tov Koopouv e&eAGeiv. viv dé eypawa 
dpiv py ouvavapiyrya Gat ¢ €ay Tis ddehpos 
ovowatopevos i] qopvos 7) mReovextys 7) 7 
etdwhoharpns 7) Aoidopos 7 péOucos 7 
aprag, TS TowvT@ pase ouveo Giew : 
vi 9 f. 7 ovr oldare bre Gdixor Geod 
Bacidciav od KAnpovopyncovew; pr 7Aa- 
vacOe: ovre mopvot ovte eidwAoNarpat 
oUTE potxot ovTe padakol ov’TE apcevo- 
Koirat ovTe KAEmTat oUTE TAECOVEKTAL, Ov 
péOuco1, ov Aoidopot, ody Gpmayes Bact- 
Aetav Geod KAnpovouncovew, In the 
former passage 7Acovéxrars comes in 
somewhat suddenly when zépvors alone 
has been the starting-point of the 
discussion; but the addition xai ap- 
maéw shews that the ground of the 
discussion is being extended. The 
latter passage recurs largely to the 
language of the former. Fora further 
investigation of wAcoveEia, and for its 
connexion with cidwAodazpia, see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 5. 

Tov xptoTod Kat Geod] The article 
is sometimes prefixed to the first only 
of a series of nearly related terms: 
compare ii 20 emi td Oepedio trav 
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> \ re 6 \ eta 2 / > / 
oTov Kat Oeov. °undets Uuads draTaTw Kevois Adyots, 
\ a \ / \ > lol \ \ \ 
dla TaiTa yap epyeTat 4 dpyn TOU Oeotd ért Tovs viovs 
> \ oO if to a 
Ths areias. ™4n ovv yiverOe cuvpéToxor adTov: *7iTE 
, / los \ > / / \ 
yap mote oKoTos, viv de dws év Kupiw: ws Téxva PwTos 
~ \ \ lal \\ 
TepiTaTelTEe: °6 yap KapTos TOU dwTos év racy ayabw- 
, ‘5 l ie) r) Penis) 1 WD 6 
ouvn Kal O1Katocvvy Kat adyleia OKiuaCovTes TL ETT 
ld a / Pee a4 A \ an nm et 
EVAVET TOY Ta KUpLW* “Kal un TUVKOLWWYELTE Tots Eprots 


~ > / = / ~ A AN py V4 
Tols dKapTrois TOU GKOTOUS, paAANov Sé Kal éA€yyYETE, 


dmooToA@y Kal mpopytarv, iii 12 THY 
mappnoiav kat mpooaywyny, ili 18 Ti TO 
mAaros Kal phos Kal dYvos Kal Babos. 

6. Kevots Aéyors| The only parallel 
is a close one; Col ii 8 d:d...xevas 
amarys. Kevds when used of speech 
is practically equivalent to wWevdys: 
comp. Didaché 2 ovx éorar 6 oyos 
gov wWevdys, ov Kevos, GANG pepeoTa- 
pevos mpaker: also Arist. Lith. Nic. ii 
7 I Keverepor (Adyor) as opposed to 
adnbworepor: Galen de diff. puls. iii 6 
(Kihn viii 672) odtas ody Kai Tovs 
Aoyous eviore Wevdeis ovop.dCovar Kevous. 

7. ovvpéroxot| This compound and 
ovveoweveire IN Vv IL may be con- 
trasted with the three compounds 
cuvKANpovopa, TUYT@pA, Cvypéroxa, by 
which the Apostle emphasised their 
entry into the new fellowship (iii 6). 

Q. ayabwovvn| Comp. Rom. xv. 14, 
Gal. v 22, 2 Thess. i 11. It repre- 
sents the kindlier, as d:cacoovvy repre- 
sents the sterner element in the ideal 
character: comp. Rom. v 7. 

10. Soxiyatovtes k.7.\.| Comp. Rom. 
Xli 2 els TO Soxipatew vpas Ti Td OeAnua 
Tov Oeov, TO ayabov kali evapeoroyv Kal 
rédevov: and Col. iii 20 rTovro yap 
evapeorov cori ev kupio. For the use of 
evapeotos and its adverb in inscriptions 
see Deissmann Neue Bibelst. p. 42. 

Il. éhéyxere] The ordinary mean- 
ing of eAéyyxew in the New Testament 
is ‘to reprove’, in the sense of ‘to 
rebuke’. But in the only other pas- 
sage in which the word occurs in 
St Paul’s writings (apart from the 
Pastoral Epistles) reproof in words is 


clearly out of place: 1 Cor. xiv 24 
éav O€ ravres mpopntevaowy, eiaehOy SE 
Tis Gmuctos 7 iOwwrns, eAéyxeTat vmd 
TavT@v, dyaxpiverat vmo mayTwv, TA 
kpunta ths Kapdias avrov avepa yive- 
tat, where the verb edéeyyew seems to 
suggest the explanatory sentence ra 
kpumra...pavepa yivera. So in our 
present passage ¢A¢yyere is immedi- 
ately followed by ra yap xpupy yivo- 
peva, and subsequently we have ra 
d€ mavra éNeyxopeva vo Tod hwros 
davepovra. Accordingly it is best to 
interpret the word in the sense of ‘to 
expose’; a meaning which it likewise 
has in John iii 20 pucet ro das kal 
ovk €pxeTat pos TO Pas, iva pr eheyxO7n 
Ta €pya avrov (contrast iva havepoby 
in the next verse). This signification 
is illustrated by Wetstein from Arte- 
midorus ii 36 jAvos amo dvocews eEava- 
Té\N@y Ta KpuTTTa EheyxEL TOY NeANOevar 
Soxovvrwy, and also from the lexico- 
graphers. 

With this interpretation we give 
unity to the whole passage. The 
contrast throughout is between light 
and darkness. First we have, as the 
result of the light, that testing which 
issues in the approval of the good 
(Soxipagerv) ; secondly, as the result 
of the meeting of the light with the 
darkness, that testing which issues in 
the exposure of the evil (eAéyxew). 
And then, since édéyxeoOar and dave- 
povoba are appropriate respectively 
to the evil and the good (as in John 
iii 20, quoted above), the transforma- 
tion of the one into the other is 
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cot A \ ~ Lf Co 2 lod 2 / 2 \ 
Ta yao Kpupn ywopeva vr avTwy aloypov EGTLY Kat 


/ \ \ / / \ Lo \ 
Neve’ Sra dé ravTa éheyxXoOuEeva VIO TOU pwros Pave- 
los - \ \ y - 2 / 149 \ / 
povTat, Tay yao TO pavepoupevov ws Exriv. to Neyer 


"Eyepe, 6 Kabevowv, 


\ J ~ r 
Kal dvaoTa €k TWV VEKOWY, 


\ 5) / € / 
Kal emriavo-et Tol 0 xXpLoTOs. 


marked by the change of the verbs: 
eAeyxoueva...cpavepodrat...7d cpavepov- 
pevov as eativ. 

12. aicypov éotw kai Aéyew] The 
order of the sentence deserves atten- 
tion: ta yap kpup@ ywopuera stands 
closely connected with cAéyyere, and 
forms a special interpretation of ra 
épya tod oxorovs: whereas aicypo 
€orw kal déye means simply that 
they are ‘unspeakably shameful’. 

13. ta O€ nwavra] This might be 
taken to mean ‘but all these things’, 
namely ta kpupy ywopeva v4 avTav. 
It seems however more in St Paul’s 
manner to interpret ra mavra as ‘all 
things’, and to regard the article as 
linking together the individual ele- 
ments (zavra) and presenting them as 
awhole. The statement accordingly is 
universal in its reference. All things 
when they come to be tested by the 
light cease to be obscure and become 
manifest. 

ghavepovpevov] ‘Omne enim quod 
manifestatur lumen est’, Vulg. To 
render with the Authorised Version 
‘for whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light’ is to do violence to the Greek 
(for there is no example in the New 
Testament of the middle voice of 
gavepody), and to offer a truism which 
adds nothing to the meaning of the 
passage. In St Paul’s mind ‘to be- 
come manifest ’means to cease to be 
darkness, and to be a partaker of the 
very nature of light: ‘for everything 
that becomes manifest islight’. Thus 
the Apostle has described a process 
by which darkness itself is transformed 
into light. The process had been 


realised in those to whom he wrote: 
ire yap mote okoros, viv dé Pas (2. 8). 

14. 6:0 Aéyer] Comp. iv. 8. Seve- 
rian (Cramer’s Catena ad loc.), after 
saying that the passage is not to be 
found in the canonical writings, adds: 
xXapicpa vy TOoTE Kal mpocevyis Kal 
aadpav vmoBaddovros tod mvevpartos, 
Kabas eyes ev TH mpos KopwOiovs' 
"Exaotos vpav ahpov exe, mporevy nv 
éxet...d7Aov ody Gre ev Evi TO’T@Y TOY 
Tvevpatikay Wahwav irot mpocevxav 
eketro TodTO O éuynpovevoev. The at- 
tempts to assign the quotation to an 
apocryphal writing are probably mere 
guesses. 

emupavoe:| For the variants ém- 
Watoer and éemupaices see the note 
on various readings. 

15—33. ‘Be very careful, then, of 
your conduct. By a true wisdom you 
may ransom the time from its evil 
bondage. Cast away folly: under- 
stand the Lord’s will. Let drunken- 
ness, and the moral ruin that it brings, 
be exchanged for that true fulness 
which is the Spirit’s work, and which 
finds glad expression in the spiritual 
songs of a perpetual thanksgiving ; in 
a life of enthusiastic gratitude to the 
common Father, and yet a life of 
solemn order, where each knows and 
keeps his place under the restraining 
awe of Christ. The wife, for example, 
has her husband for her head, as the 
Church has Christ, the Saviour of His 
Body: she must accordingly obey her 
protector. So too the husband’s pat- 
tern of love is Christ’s love for the 
Church, for which He gave up Him- 
self: and wherefore? To hallow His 
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EBA S 2 io = ~ \ € 
émeTe ouv akpiBws mas TepiTaTEiTe, py ws 
of > € / 

adcopo avn ws cool, *éEayopaCouevor Tov Katpov, 


Bride by a sacramental cleansing, to 
present her to Himself in the glory 
of a perfect beauty, with no spot of 
disfigurement, no wrinkle of age. But 
Christ's Bride is also Christ’s Body: 
and the husband must love his wife 
as being his own body. Who hates 
his own flesh? Who does not feed 
and tend it? So isit with Christ and 
the Church: for we are the limbs of 
His Body. Is it not written of 
marriage, that the two shall be one 
flesh? Great is the hidden meaning 
of those words. I declare them to be 
true of Christ and the Church: your 
part is to realise their truth in your 
respective spheres: as the fear of 
Christ is met by Christ’s love, so let 
the wife fear, and the husband love’. 

I5. Bdérere] St Paul frequently 
uses BAézevv in the sense of ‘to take 
heed’: (1) with the accusative, as in 
Col, iv. 17 Bdére tiv Scaxoviay (look to, 
consider), Phil. iii 2 rovs kivas «TA. 
(beware of); (2) with ta or pn, fre- 
quently; (3) with més, here and in 
1 Cor. iii 10 ékacros 8€ Bderéro Tas 
érotxodonet. Here only we have the 
addition of dxpi8ds,—‘take careful 
heed’. On the variant més dxpiBas 
see the note on various readings. 

mepurareire] The repetition of this 
word takes us back to v 8 os réxva 
gotos mepurateire. The particle ovv 
isresumptive. The metaphor of dark- 
ness and light is dropped, and the 
contrast is now between acoda and 
cooi. 

16. é&ayopa¢opevor] Comp. Col. iv 
5 ev codia mepurareite mpos Tovs ea, 
Tov Kapov e€ayopafopevot, *Ayopdcerv 
is used of persons by St Paul only in 
the phrase jyopacOnre rinjs, 1 Cor. vi 
20, Vii 23, in each case the metaphor 
being of purchase znio servitude. So 
we have in 2 Pet. ii 1 rov dyopacavra 
avtovs Seomornv. It is used of the 
redeemed in the Apocalypse, v 9, 


xiv 3f. *Eéayopafew is only used by 
St Paul, and in the two other places 
in which it occurs it has the meaning 
of ‘buying out’ or ‘away from’: Gal. 
iii 13 Xpioros nuas e€nyopacev ex TIS 
katdpas, iv. 5 iva rovs vo vopov e&ayo- 
pacn. This meaning of ‘ransoming, 
redeeming’ is found in other writers. 

There seems to be no authority for 
interpreting the word, like cvvayopd- 
Cav and cuveveicbar, as ‘to buy up’ 
(coemere). Polyb. iii 42 2 is cited as 
an example, enyopace map’ a’tav Ta 
Te povogvAa mAoia mavra (Hannibal 
bought all the boats of the natives in 
order to cross the Rhone); but the 
sense of ‘buying up’ is given by the 
addition of mavra, and the verb itself 
both there and in Plut. Crass. 2 need 
mean no more than ‘to buy’. In 
Mart. Polyc. 2 we have the middle 
voice as here, but in the sense of 
‘buying off’ (comp. the use of efvet- 
cba and éxmpiacOar), dia pias @pas 
Thy ai@viov KoAaow e&ayopaCopevot. 

A close verbal parallel is Dan. ii 8 
oida Ste Katpov wpeis eEayopatere, ‘1 
know of a certainty that ye would gain 
the time’ (Aram. }*231 j/AIS NITY %), 
but this meaning is not applicable to 
our passage. The Apostle appears to 
be urging his readers to claim the 
present for the best uses. It has got, 
so to speak, into wrong hands—‘the 
days are evil days’—they must pur- 
chase it out of them for themselves, 
Accordingly the most literal transla- 
tion would seem to be the best, ‘e- 
deeming the time’; but not in the 
sense of making up for lost time, as 
in the words ‘ Redeem thy misspent 
time that’s past’. 

Tov kapov| A distinction is often 
to be clearly marked between xpovos 
as ‘time’ generally, and xavpés ‘ the 
fitting period or moment for a par- 
ticular action’. But xaipos is by no 
means limited to this latter sense. 
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Sid TovTo pn yiverOe 


\ 
Brat 


n , > ce \ y > \ 
MH MEOYCKECOE OING, EV W EoTLY aowTia, a\Aa TAN- 


Thus in St Paul we have 6 viv xarpés, 
Rom. iii 26, viii 18 (ra waényara rod 
viv katpov), Xi 5: and o xatpos alone, 
for the time that now is, or that still 
is left, Rom. xiii 11 eiddéres rov Karpov, 
Gre pa 76n vas && Unvov eyepOqvat, 
I Cor. vii 29 6 kxawpos cvvectadpévos 
éotiv. See also Gal. vi 10 ws Karpov 
éxouev, which Lightfoot takes to mean 
‘as we have opportunity’; but he 
allows that ‘there is no objection to 
rendering it “hile we have time”, 
and compares Ignat. Smyrn. 9 ds éu 
katpov €xouev, and [2 Clem.] 8, 9. 

movmpai] Compare Vi 13 avriorivac 
€v 7H "uépa TH mompa, and Gal. i 4 
€k Tod aidvos Tov eveaT@tos Tovnpot. 
Though ‘the days are evil’, they are 
capable in some degree at least of 
transformation: the time may be 
rescued. So Origen interprets the 
whole passage: ofovei éavrois Toy Kat- 
pov ayvovpevar, ExovTra ws mpos Tov 
avOpérwov Biov movnpas jpépas. Ste 
otv eis tt déov Tov Kaipdy KaTavadicKo- 
Hev, dynodpeba avrov Kai dvTryopacapev 
€auTOis BoTrepel TeTpapevoy TH TOV av- 
O@perev xaxia...cEayopatopevor Sé Tov 
katpov bvra év 1puépais Tovnpais, oiovet 
peTarowtpev Tas movnpas nuéepas eis 
ayaOds, x.t.d. Severian’s comment 
(also in Cramer’s Catena) is similar: 6 
eayopatouevos Tov dAXdrpiov SovdAoy 
efayopaterat Kat KTaTat avToy, émel ovv 
© katpos 0 mapav SovAevet TOIs ToVNpots, 
efayopacacbe atrov, ooTe kaTaxpjoa- 
oGat atte Tpos evoeBerav. 

17. ovviere «..d.] Comp. 2%. I0 
Soxtwafoyvres xt. For the variant 
ovmeévres see the note on yarious 
readings. 

18. pn pedvoxecde oive| So Prov. 
xxiii 31 (Lxx only), according to the 
reading of A. B has ev oivots, & owvots. 
We might hesitate to accept the 
reading of A, regarding it as an 


assimilation to the text of our passage, 
but that Origen confirms it (Tisch. 
Not. Cod. Sin. p. 107). As the words 
év owots occur in the preceding verse, 
the change in B is probably due to a 
desire for uniformity. 

dowtia] Comp. Tit. i6 réxva €yor 
WuoTa, py) ev KaTHYyopia aGowTias 7) av- 
umorakta, I Pet. iv 4 pu cuvtpexovroy 
tpay eis THY avTHY THs do@Tias dvaxvouw. 
The adverb is used in Luke xv 13 
Oveckopmicey THY ovciay attov av 
dowras (comp. v. 30 6 Katrahayay cou 
Tov Biov pera tropyar). 

mAnpova be ev rvevpar.] Thesequence 
of thought appears to be this: Be 
not drunk with wine, but find your 
fulness through a higher instrumen- 
tality, or in a higher sphere. If the 
preposition marks the instrumentality, 
then zvedua signifies the Holy Spirit: 
if it marks the sphere, wvedua might 
still mean the Holy Spirit, but it 
would be more natural to explain it 
of spirit generally (as opposed to 
flesh) or of the human spirit. In the 
three other places in which we find ev 
mvevpare in this epistle there is a like 
ambiguity: ii 22 cuvoccodopeiobe eis 
KaTouKnTyplov Tod Geod ev wvevpartt, iil 5 
arrexadtGbn Tots ayiois aoaroAXots av- 
Tov Kal mpo@yras év mvevpari, Vi 18 
Mpocevxopevor €v Tavtl Kaip@ ev Tvev- 
part. In every case it appears on the 
whole best to interpret the phrase as 
referring to the Holy Spirit: and the 
interpretation is confirmed when we 
observe the freedom with which the 
Apostle uses the preposition in in- 
stances which are free from ambi- 
guity; as 1 Cor. xii 3 év mvedpare Geov 
ada, 13 ev vi mvevpare €Sanric Onper, 
Rom. xv 16 mpoo@opa...7yracpern ev 
mvevpatt ayia: compare also Rom. xiv 
17, where there is a contrast some- 
what resembling that of our text, od 
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povobe év mvevyuati, AadovvTes EavTois Wadpois Kat 


J ~ a a7 \ / 
Uuvols Kal w@dais mvevuaTiKals, adovTes Kal yaAdovTEs 


~ , ec an n~ / 20 2 lanl / 
TH Kapoia UMWY Tw KUPLW, EUX ANLO TOVVTES TTAVTOTE 


Umep TavTwy év 6vouaTt TOU Kupiou Huwy Inco’ Xpirrou 


r _ / / / / 
T@ Oew Kal TaTpl, *VoTaccopevae aAAHAOLs ev PoBw 


Xpir Tov. 


yap éotw 7 Bactdcia Tov Geod Bpdars 
kal moots, GAAa Sixatoovvn Kal elpnvy 
Kal xapa év mvevpart ayia. 

If then we adopt the interpretation, 
‘Let your fulness be that which comes 
through the Holy Spirit’, how are we 
to render the words in English? The 
familiar rendering ‘ Be jilled with the 
Spirit’ suggests at first sight that the 
injunction means ‘ Become full of the 
Holy Spirit’. Such an injunction 
however has no parallel: had this 
been the Apostle’s meaning he would 
almost certainly have used the geni- 
tive (comp. e.g. Acts ii 13 yAevxous 
pepeotopévor eciciv): and he would 
probably have cast his precept into 
the form of an exhortation to pray 
that such fulness might be granted. 
Nevertheless this rendering, though 
not strictly accurate, suffices to bring 
out the general sense of the passage, 
inasmuch as it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the fulness which 
comes through the Spirit, and the 
fulness which consists in being full of 
the Spirit: the Holy Spirit being at 
once the Inspirer and the Inspiration. 
We may therefore retain it in view 
of the harshness of such substitutes 
as ‘ Be filled in the Spirit’ or ‘by the 
Spirit’. 

19. Aadodvres x.t.A.] Comp. Col. iii 
16 d:dackovres Kal vouberovvtes EavTovs 
Warpots, vpvors, @dais mvevpatikais év 
xapirt, adortes év Tais Kapdias jpov TO 
6e@. See Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage: ‘while the leading idea of 
Wadpos is a musical accompaniment, 
and that of duvos praise to God, 367 
is the general word for a song’. 


~ - 2797 / lo 
™Ai yuvaikes, Tots iio avopacw ws Tw 


Accordingly the defining epithet wvev- 
patckais is reserved for this last word 
in both places. On the variants in 
this verse see the note on various 
readings. 

20. evxapiorouvtes x.t-A.] So in 
Col. iii 17 nai way 6 Te eav more ev 
oye 7 ev py, mavra ev sGvopate 
Kupiov “Inood, evxapiotodvtes TH Ged 
matpt d¢ avrod. Compare 1 Thess. V 
16 mavrore xaipere, adtaNcinTws Mpocev= 
xeobe, ev marti evyapiorteire. 

22. Ai -yuvaixes x.7..] As a matter 
of construction this clause depends on 
the preceding participle: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ: wives, unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord’. Aj yuvaixes 
accordingly stands for the tive, 
as in Ool. iii 18, ai yuvaixes, vrorac- 
ceabe trois dvdpacw, ws avixev ev Kupio: 
compare the vocatives oi avdpes, ra 
rexva, etc. lower down in the present 
passage, vi 1, 4 f, 9. When this 
section was read independently of the 
preceding verses, it became necessary 
to introduce a verb; and this is 
probably the cause of the insertion 
of trotaccec be or drotaccécbacay in 
most of the texts: see the note on 
various readings. 

idiots] The parallel in Col. iii 18 
shews that this word may be inserted 
or omitted with indifference where 
the context makes the meaning clear. 
So we find idias with yepoiv in 5 Cor. 
iy 12; but not according to the 
best text, in Eph. iv 28, 1 Thess. 
iv 11. It was often added by scribes, 
in accordance with the later prefer- 
ence for fulness of expression. 
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Kupi@, OTL avno EeoTw Kepary THS YuvvalKOS WS Kal O 
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XeraTos Kepady Ts ExkAnolas, AUTOS TWTNP TOV Tw"a- 
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/ \ ~ ~ / , 
OUTWS Kal al yuvatikes Tots avopacw év TavTt. 


24,2 \ € gs / c / =~ - 
a\Xa ws 4 EKKANTIA UTOTATOETAL TW YpPLTTH, 


501 


fod > 1 \ 
avépes, dyarate Tas yuvaikas, KaOws Kal 6 ypioTos 


> , \ 2 / \ e \ , ec \ 
nyamnoevy Thy exKAnolav Kal €avToy Tapeowkev UTrEp 


auTys, * 


23. advjp| The definite article (6) is 
absent in the best text: ‘a husband 
is head of his wife’, or, more idiom- 
atically in English, ‘the husband is 
the head of the wife’. The article 
with yuvaxes defines its relation to 
amp. So in 1 Cor. xi 3 xepady be 
yuvaixos 6 avnp, ‘a woman’s head is 
her husband’, it defines the relation 
of avjp to the preceding yuvaikos. 

attés catyp| On the variant xai 
autdés é€otiw cawtyp see the note on 
various readings. The true text in- 
dicates the special reason why the 
Apostle here speaks of Christ as the 
Head. He will not however enlarge 
on the subject, but returns, with a\Aqa, 
to the matter in hand. 

24. adda os] In order to retain 
for add its full adversative force 
many commentators interpret the 
preceding words, avros cwrjp Tov 
oa@patos, as intended to enhance the 
headship of Christ, as being vastly 
superior to that of the husband: so 
that the connexion would be, ‘but 
notwithstanding this difference’, ete. 
The interpretation adopted in the 
exposition saves us from the neces- 
sity of putting this strain upon the 
Apostle’s language. As in several 
other places, adda is used to fix the 
attention on the special point of 
immediate interest: comp. 1 Cor. xii 
24, 2 Cor. iii 14, viii 7, Gal. iv 23, 29: 
if this is not strictly ‘the resumptive 
use’ of dda, it isakin to it. The use 
of Amv at the end of this section 


(2. 33) is closely parallel 
25. Oi Gvdpes x.7.A.] So in Col. iii 


e \ U , - - ~ 
iva avTny ayiacn Kabapicas TH ovTPw TOU 


19 of avdpes, dyanGre Tas yuvaikas Kat 
1) TkpaiveoOe mpos auras. 

26. dyiacn kaGapicas| ‘Cleanse and 
sanctify’ is the order of thought, as 
in 1 Cor. vi 11 dA\a dredotcacée, 
ada wy:acOnre: cleanse from the old, 
and consecrate to the new. But in 
time the two are coincident. It was 
no doubt the desire to keep xa@apicas 
closely with ré Noutpé «7A. that led 
to the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, ‘sanctify and cleanse’. To 
render xa@apicas ‘having cleansed’ 
would be to introduce a distinction 
in point of time: we must therefore 
say ‘cleansing’ (or ‘by cleansing’). 

For the ritual sense of xaéapita, 
see Deissmann (Neue Bibelst. pp. 
43 f£), who cites CZA mt 74 xa@api- 
(eat (sic) 6€ amd o{x)opdav kali xor- 
péov| kali yuvaixds], Novoapévous dé 
kataxepala avOnuepov ei| oroped leo Gar. 

T@ Aovtpe@] Three allied words must 
be distinguished: (1) Aourpoy ‘the 
water for washing’, or ‘the washing’ 
itself ; (2) Novtpwy, ‘the place of wash- 
ing’; (3) Aournp, ‘the vessel for wash- 
ing’, ‘thelaver’, Each of these may 
in English be designated as ‘the bath’. 
We may take as illustrations of (1) 
and (2) Plutarch, cita Alexrandri 23 
katahicas S€ kal tperouevos mpos ov- 
Tpov 7 Geta, and Sympos. Pp. 734 B, 
where after speaking of 7 wept ra 
Aourpa wodumadera he relates that 
*AdéEavdpos péev o Bacreis & TO 
Aoutpdu mupértav exabevdev. In the 
LXx (1) and (3) are found: Aouryp is 
used for ‘a Javer’ 16 times: Aourpov 
represents 3M) in Cant. iv 2, vi6 
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(of sheep coming up ‘from the wash- 
ing’), and occurs in Sir. xxxi (xxxiv) 
30 BamriCopevos amo vexpov kal madw 
anrTopevos avrov, Ti apeAnaev TG AovTpo 
avtod; In Ps, lix (1x) 10, evii (eviii) 
10 $f] 1D ‘my washpot’ is rendered 
by Aquila AeBns Aourpod pou (the LXx 
has A€Bys THs €Amidos pov). The Latin 
versions maintain the distinction by 
the use of labrum for ‘laver’ (in the 
Pentateuch: olla, etc. elsewhere), and 
of dawacrum for ‘washing’ in Canticles. 
In Ps. lix (Ix) 10 Jerome’s version has 
olla lauacri: in Sirach Cyprian and 
the Vulgate have dawatio, but Au- 
gustine thrice gives dawacrum. 

For patristic references confirming 
the meaning of ‘ washing’ for Aourpér, 
see Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 9 46, Dion. 
Alex. ep. xiii ad fin., Epiph. expos. 
jid. 21, Dind. 111 583; and contrast 
Hippol. [?] ed. Bonwetsch-Achelis 1 
pt 2, p. 262 pera tyy THs KohuvpBnOpas 
avayévynow. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament where Aovtpoy occurs is 
Tit. iii 5 éowoey nuas dia dovrpod 
maduwyeverias kal avakawocews mvev- 
patos ayiov. Both there and here the 
Authorised Version correctly renders 
it ‘the washing’: ‘the bath’ would not 
be incorrect, though somewhat am- 
biguous: ‘the layer’ is incorrect, 
and has probably been suggested by 
the Latin ‘Zauacro’, which has been 
misunderstood. 

év pnuatt] In the New Testament 
pjpa represents the various uses of 
the Hebrew 127. (1) A spoken word 
of any kind, as in Matt. xii 36 paya 
dpyov. (2) A matter, as in Luke i 37 
ovk advvarjnoe: Tapa Tov Oeod may pra, 
‘nothing shall be too hard for God’ 
(where zrapa tov reproduces a Hebrew 
idiom, the passage being based on 
Gen. xviii 14 py ddvvarnoes mapa Tod 
Geod [the true reading, supported by 
the old Latin, not mapa r6 Oed] 
pypa;), and Luke ii 15 ro pjya tovro 
To yeyovos. (3) Ina solemn sense, as 


when ‘the word of God’ comes to a 
prophet, Luke iii 2 éyevero pypa Oeod 
ém “Iwdynv: comp. pnua Oeod in this 
epistle, vi 17. It is also used more 
specially (4) of the Christian teaching, 
as in 1 Pet. i 25 (from Isa. xl 8) ro dé 
pipa Kupiov pever eis Tov aiava> TOTO 
dé €orw To piya Td evayyedicber eis 
dpas, and Heb. vi 5 cadov yevoapévous 
Gcod papa. The most remarkable 
passage is Rom. x 8 ff., where, after 
quoting Deut. xxx 14 éyyis cov rd 
pid €otw, ev tS oropati cov Kal ev 
TH Kkapdia cov, the Apostle continues 
Tour éoTw TO pia ths mictews 6 
knpiooopuev. OTL eav oporoynons TO 
phpa év tO orouati cov bre KYPIOS 
IHSOY3, kai morevons «7A. Here 
To pyya stands on the one hand for . 
the Christian teaching (comp. v. 17 
dua pyatos Xpicrod), and on the other 
for the Christian confession which 
leads to salvation. With this must 
be compared 1 Cor. xii. 3, where the 
same confession appears as a kind of 
formula, and is sharply contrasted 
with a counter-formula ANAGEMA 
IHSOYS. Compare, too, Phil. ii 11 
maca y\oooa eopodoynonra ore KY- 
PIOZ IHSOYS XPISTOS. 

In the present passage it is clear 
that the phrase év pyyare indicates 
some solemn utterance by the accom- 
paniment of which ‘the washing of 
water’ is made to be no ordinary 
bath, but the sacrament of baptism. 
Comp. Aug. tract. 80 in Joan, 3 ‘ De- 
trahe uerbum, et quid est aqua nisi 
aqua? accedit uerbum ad elementum, 
et fit sacramentum ; etiam ipsum tam- 
quam uisibile uerbum’. 

What then was this pjya? Chry- 
sostom asks and answers the question 
thus: "Ev pnuart, pyoi- roiw; év ove- 
patt matpos Kat viod Kal ayiov mvev- 
patos: that is to say, the triple 
formula of baptism. In the earliest 
time, however, baptism appears to 
have been administered ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ’ (Acts ii 38, x 48, 


V 28] 


’ > / A 

THV EKKANT LAY, PY 
/ > a of 

TOLOUTWY, ANN iva 


comp. viii 12) or ‘the Lord Jesus’ 
(Acts viii 16, xix 5); and on the use 
of the single formula St Paul’s argu- 
ment in 1 Cor. i 13 seems to be based 
(un Tlatdos eoravpabn vrép vpar, 7) eis 
TO Gvowa IavAov €Barric@nre;). The 
special pjza above referred to points 
the same way. The confession 67 
KYPIOS IHSOY= was the shortest and 
simplest statement of Christian faith 
(comp. Acts xvi 31 ff. micrevooy emt 
Tov kUptov “Incovv Kal c@Onon ov Kat oO 
otkds gov...kal €Barric6n avros Kal of 
avrov dmayres mapaxpnua). That some 
confession was required before bap- 
tism is seen from the early glosses 
upon the baptism of the eunuch, Acts 
viii 37, and that this soon took the 
form of question and answer (émepo- 
mya) is suggested by 1 Pet. iii 21, 
where the context contains phrases 
which correspond with the second 
division of the baptismal creed of 
the second century. Indeed the origin 
of the creed is probably to be traced, 
not in the first instance to the triple 
formula, but to the statement of the 
main facts about ‘the Lord Jesus’ as 
a prelude to baptism ‘in His name’. 
When under the influence of Matt. 
xxvili 19 the triple formula soon 
came to be universally employed, the 
structure of the baptismal creed 
would receive a corresponding ela- 
boration. 

It is probable, then, that the pjya 
here referred to is the solemn mention 
of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in connexion with the rite of baptism, 
either as the confession made by the 
candidate or as the formula employed 
by the ministrant. We may therefore 
render the passage: ‘that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing 
of water with the word’. 

For the use of the preposition 
we may compare vi 2 év émayyeNia. 
The absence of the definite article 
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28 


SovTws ddel- 
presents no difficulty ; the meaning is 
‘with a word which is appropriate 
to this washing’, the pjya being 
sufficiently defined by the context. 

There appears to be no ground for 
supposing that the Apostle here makes 
any allusion to a ceremonial bath 
taken by the bride before marriage. 
There is no evidence for such a rite 
in the Old Testament, the passages 
sometimes cited being quite irrelevant 
(Ruth iii 3, Ezek. xxiii 4o). In the 
legend of ‘Joseph and Asenath’ there 
is no such ceremony, though it is true 
that after her long fast Asenath 
washes her face and hands before she 
puts on her bridal costume. Nor 
does it appear as a Christian cere- 
mony, though it probably would have 
been retained if St Paul had been 
regarded as alluding to it here. St 
Paul’s thought is of the hallowing of 
the Church, and thus he is at once 
led to speak of the sacrament of 
baptism. 

27. mapaotno7 | Comp. 2 Cor. xi 2 
Nppocauny yap vpas évi avdpt mapbévoy 
ayy mapaorioa Te xpioTo. Here 
Christ Himself (aires, not avrjy, see 
the note on various readings) presents 
the Church all-glorious to Himself. 
"Evdokov is the predicate: the word 
occurs again in 1 Cor. iv Io dpeis 
Boku, jets O€ Artwor, and twice in 
St Luke’s Gospel, vii 25 (of glorious 
apparel), xiii 17 (of glorious works). 

omidov 7) putida] ‘spot of disfigure- 
ment or wrinkle of age’. Neither 
word is found in the Lxx. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii 13 amido Kal popor: Plut. 
Mor. 789 D ois 7 yehopévn moda kal 
putis eymerpias paprus emidaiverar: 
Diose. i 39 (de oleo amygdalino) aipe: 
dé Kal omidous €k mpocwmov Kal ep7- 
Neus (freckles) cal puridas. 

ayia kal Gpwpos| Comp. i 4 eiva 
npas aylouvs kal apepous Karevemiov 
avrov év aya, and see the note there. 
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Aovow Kal ol avopes adyaray Tas éavTwOV yuVaikas ws 
\ = 2 " a \ A x 
Ta €QUTWOV TWMATA’ O ayaTewVv THY EavTOU YyuVaika 
A = \ / \ - {A 
éavTov ayaTa, ovdels yap ToTE Thy éavTOU capKa 
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eulonoev, d\Na ext pepe: Kai Padre avTny, Kaes Kal 6 
\ \ > / 30 e/ / > \ => A 
xXpiaTos THhv éxkAnoiav, OTe weAn ETMEV TOU TWMATOS 
‘ 
TON 


auTrov. anti 


TATEPA 


TOYTOY KATAAEIVE! 
THN MHTEDA 


AN OPWITOC 
T™PpOoCcKOAAH®OHCETAI 
T™pdc THN FYNAIKA AYTOY, KAI ECONTAI O| AYo eEic 
cépKka Mian. 370 ywuaTHpLoY TOUTO péya éoTiV, éyw OE 


Kal KAI 


28. otras] This is not to be taken 
as the antecedent to os ra éavray 
oopata, Which means ‘as being their 
own bodies’. It refers to the general 
drift of what has gone before: ‘thus’, 
‘in this same manner’. This is the 
meaning of odrws in Matt. v 16 ottas 
AapwWarw TO dds vudy, «.7.A.: that is 
to say, ‘as the lamp shineth’ (2. 15); 
not ‘in such a way...that they may 
see’ ete. 

29. odpxa] The change from capa 
to cap& gives a fresh emphasis to the 
thought, and at the same time pre- 
pares the way for the quotation in 
@. 31. 
extpepet kai Oadret] Each of these 
words is once used by the Apostle 
elsewhere, but in reference to the 
nurture of children: below, vi 4 ék- 
Tpemetre avta ey mraideia Kat vovbecia 
Kupiov: I Thess. ii 7 os é€av tpopos 
6adin Ta éavTjs TEKva. 

30. péAn] The relation of the 
parts to the whole is here empha- 
sised, as is the relation of the parts 
of the whole to one another in iv 25 
6re egpev addAnAov peAn. With the 
latter compare Rom. xii 5 of moAXol 
év copa eopev ev Xpiora, TO dé xa eis 
a\AnAov péAy: With the former 1 Cor. 
vi 15 Ta capara vyov pedn Xpiotod 
€oTiv, Xii 27 vpeis O€ ore THpa Xpiotod 
kal péAn ék pépous. 

For the addition ek ris capKos avrod 
kal €k TOV ooTEwy avrov see the note 
on various readings. 


31. avi rovrov] Comp. av® ay, 
2 Thess. ii 10, and four times in St 
Luke’s writings. Ithasbeensuggested 
that dvri here means ‘instead of’, the 
contrast being with the idea of a 
man’s hating his own flesh (v. 29); 
and the mention of capé in both 
verses is pleaded in favour of this 
interpretation. In the few passages 
in which St Paul uses dvri, however, 
it does not suggest opposition, but 
correspondence: Kaxov aytTt Kakod, 
Rom. xii 17, 1 Thess. vy 15; Koy avtt 
mepiBoratov, I Cor. xi 15. This of 
course is in no way decisive of his use 
of the word in the present passage: 
but it seems on the whole more 
natural to suppose that avril rovrov 
is intended as equivalent to cvexey 


tovtov by which ipoy is represented 


in the uxx of Gen. ii 24. Comp. 
Jerome ad doc.: ‘apostolus pro eo 
quod ibi habetur évexey rovrov, id est 
propter hoc, posuit dvrt rovrov, quod 
latine aliis uerbis dici non potest’. 
The only other variant from the Luxx 
in our text is the omission of avrod 
after warépa and pnrépa: see, how- 
ever, the note on various readi 

32. TO pvoTnptoy K.T.A.] The mean- 
ing of pvorjpiov is discussed in a 
separate note. In St Paul’s use of 
the word we must distinguish (1) its 
employment to designate the eternal 
secret of God’s purpose for mankind, 
hidden from the past but revealed in 


Vi 33] 
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Uuets ot Kal Eva Exaotos Thy éavToOU yuvaika ovTWS 


> / € / e \ \e > \ 7 
aYyYaTTATW WS EAUTOYV, Y oe yun tva poBnrat TOV avopa. 


Christ; comp. in this epistle, i 9, iii 4, 
9, Vig; Col. i26f, ii 2, iv 3; Rom. 
XVi 25; 1 Cor. ii 1, 7: (2) a more 
general use of the word in the plural, 
1 Cor. iv 1, xiii 2, xiv 2: (3) the use 
of the singular for some particular 
secret of the Divine economy or of 
the future; as in Rom. xi 25 ro 
pvortnpioy rodro (of the partial blind- 
ness of Israel, which has been figured 
by the olive-tree), 1 Cor. xv 51 idov 
pvotnpiov vpiv eyo (of the last 
trump). The remarkable phrase in 
2 Thess. ii 7 76 pvornptov THs dvopias, 
connected as it is with a thrice 
repeated use of amoxadkup@jva, ap- 
pears to form part of an intentional 
parallel between ‘the man of sin’ and 
our Lord. The remaining examples 
are in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
iii 9 TO pvorypiov THs Tiotews, iii 16 
Opooyoupevas péya eaTiy TO Ths evoe- 
Belas puornpiov. 

The use of the word in our text is 
not quite parallel to any of the above 
uses. The union of husband and wife 
as ‘one flesh’ is a pvorypiov, or con- 
tains a puotypioy (according as we 
interpret To puotypiov rodro as refer- 
ring to the actual statement of Gen. 
ii 24, or to the spiritual meaning of 
that statement: the word puortnpioy 
hovers between ‘the symbol’ and ‘the 
thing symbolised’ in Apoce. i 20, xvii 
5,7). This zvornproy is of far-reaching 
importance (yéya): but all that the 
Apostle will now add is that he is 
speaking (or that he speaks it) con- 
cerning Christ and the Church. 

The Latin rendering ‘sacramentum 
hoc magnum est’ well represents the 
Greek ; for ‘sacramentum’ combines 
the ideas of the symbol and its mean- 
ing. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it does not imply that St 


EPHES.” 


Paul is here speaking of marriage as 
a sacrament in the later sense. 

eyo dé héyo] The insertion of the 
pronoun emphasises this teaching as 
specially belonging to the Apostle. It 
was his function in a peculiar sense 
to declare the mystical relation of 
Christ to the Church. 

eis] ‘with reference to’: comp. Acts 
ji 25 Aaveid yap Néyet eis avrov. a 

33- Any kal dpeis] that is, Do you 
at least grasp this, the practical lesson 
of love on the one part and of reyer- 

nce on the other. 

iva hoBjra] This carries us back 
to v 21 év poBo Xpiorov. There 
appears to be a double reference to 
this in 1 Pet. iii 1—6, which clearly 
is not independent of our epistle: 
“Ouoiws yuvaixes vmotaccopevat ois 
idiots dvdpaow...tyv ev PdBo ayriy 
avactpodyy vudv: and then as if to 
guard against a false conception of 
fear, 7 PoBovpevar pndepiav mronowy 
(where the actual phrase comes from 
Prov. iii 25 kat od doBnOjon mronow 
ered Govcar). 

For the ellipse before iva the near- 
est parallel seems to be 1 Cor. vii 29 
TO Aourov iva Kal of €xovres yuvaixas ds 
py €xovtes Gow. For a change from 
another construction to one with iva, 
see above v. 27 np €youcay...a\X’ wa 
jj...) and a nearer parallel in 1 Cor. 
xiv 5 O&Aw 6€ mavtas wpas Radeiv 
yAaooas, paddov dé iva mpodnrevnre. 





whole sphere of family-life. Children — 
must obey: it is righteous: and the 


old precept still carries its special 
promise. Fathers must insist on 
obedience, and must not make dis- 
cipline more difficult by a lack of 
loving patience. Again, slaves must 
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obey: with a trembling fear and a 
whole-hearted devotion, looking to 
their masters as to Christ Himself. 
They are Christ’s slaves, doing God’s 
will in their daily tasks; not rendering 
a superficial service to please an 
earthly lord; but with their soul in 
their work, serving the Lord in heaven, 
not men on earth: for the Lord 
accepts and rewards all good work, 
whether of the slave or of the free. 
And the masters must catch the 
same spirit: the threatening tone 
must be heard no more: they and 
their slaves have the same heavenly 
Lord, before whom these earthly dis- 
tinctions disappear’. 

I. Ta réxva] Comp. Col. iii 20 ra 
Tékva, UmakoveTe Tois yovevow KaTa 
mavta, TovUTo yap evapeotov éoTw év 
kupi. 

2. aris eotw k.t.A.| ‘which is the 
Sirst commandment with promise’. 
The obvious interpretation of these 
words appears to be the best. It 
has been objected (1) that a kind of 
promise is attached to the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, and 
(z) that no other commandment has 
a promise attached to it after the 
fifth. It may be replied (1) that the 
appeal to the character of God in the 
second commandment is not properly 
speaking a promise at all, and (2) 
that many commandments, not of the 
Decalogue, have promises attached to 
them, so that the Apostle may be 
thought of as regarding these as the 
subsequent commandments which his 
expression implies. *EvroAy is not of 
necessity to be confined to one of the 
‘Ten Words’. When our Lord was 


asked [ota éoriv évtody mporn ravTav; 


4Kal ot rarépes, uu mapopyiCere 


He did not in His reply go to the 
Decalogue either for ‘the first’ or for 
‘the second, like unto it’ (Mark xii 
28 ff.). 

It is possible to understand mpary 
here, as in the Gospel, in the sense 
of the first in rank ; or, again, as the 
first to be enforced on a child: but 
neither interpretation gives a satis- 
factory meaning to the clause ev émay- 
yeAta, unless these words be separated 
from mporn and connected closely with 
what follows—‘with a promise that it 
shall be well with thee’, etc. This 
however is exceedingly harsh, and it 
breaks up the original construction 
of the quoted passage, where iva 
depends on Tiya «.r.A. 

3. wa ed xr.A.] The quotation 
does not correspond to the Hebrew 
text either of Ex. xx 12, ‘that thy 
days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee’, 
or of Deut. v 16, ‘that thy days may 
be long, and that it may go well with 
thee, upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’. St Paul quotes 
with freedom from one of the Lxx 
texts, which have themselves under- 
gone some change, due in part to 
assimilation: Hx. xx 12 wa ev oo 
yévnta (these four words are omitted 
in A and obelised in the Syro- 
hexaplar) kai iva paxpoxomos yevn emt 
Ths yns ths ayabas ms Kupios o Geos 
gov didwciy co: Deut. v 16 wa @& 
gow yévnrat Kat iva pakpoxpovios yévn 
(A; gon F; -o« jre B® sup. ras.) emt 
Ths yns hs Kupios 6 beds cou Sdidociv 
gol. 

éxt tis ys] The omission of the 
words which follow in the Lxx gives 
a different turn to this phrase: so 
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dovAos cite éAevMeEpos. 


that it may be rendered ‘on the 
earth’ instead of ‘in the land’. 

4. of marépes] Comp. Col. iii 21 
of marépes, pi) epebitere Ta Téxva UMA, 
tva pr Gbupaou. 


mapopyitere] See the note on 
mapopytope, iv 26. ie 
madeiaq] Comp. 2 Tim. ili 16 


&héeAuos mpos SiSacKxadiav, mpos eAey- 
pov, mpos éravopfwow, mpos matdetav 
ty ev Stkaoocvvyn. The word is not 
used elsewhere by St Paul, though he 
used the verb zraideva, ‘to discipline’, 
or in a severer sense ‘to chastise’. 
Although the substantive may signify 
simply education or training, yet 
‘nurture’ (A.V.) is too weak a word 
for it in this place. It is better to 
render it ‘discipline’. Comp. Heb. 
xii Il maga pev tratdeia mpos peév TO 
mapov ov Soxet xapas etvac dAAa AUmqs. 

voudecia| Comp. 1 Cor. x 11, Tit. 
iii 10. It is less wide in meaning 
than zraidecia, and suggests a warning 
admonition. With this injunction 
compare Didaché 4 ov« dpeis ryyv 
xelpa gov ad Tov viod Gov 7 amo Tis 
Guyatpos gov, a\Aa amo vedrynros di8a- 
€eis Tov PoBov Tov Geod. 

5. Of dovAx] Comp. Col. iii 22 
of SovAoL, UmaKoveTe KaTa TavTa ToIS 
kata odpka kupio, pn év dopOad- 
podovrias, os avOperapeckot, GAN 
ev amAotntt Kapdias, @oBovpevor Tov 
kKuptov. 

@oBov kat tpopov] Comp. 1 Cor. ii 
3 (of St Paul’s preaching), 2 Cor. vii 


9 \ ¢ / \ 2 \ na 
Kae ol kupiol, Ta avta TroleiTE 


15 (of the reception of Titus), Phil. ii 
12; and, for the corresponding verbs, 
Mark v 33 oBnGecica kat tpépovea. 
The combination occurs several times 
in the Lxx. 

amdérntt] In 1 Chron. xxix 17 ev 
amdornt kapdias renders *232 wa, 
For this word and d@@adpodovdia see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 22. 

6. advOpenapecxo] Comp. Ps. lii 
[liii] 6 6 Oeds Stecxopmicer dota avOpa- 
mapéeckav, Ps. Sol. iv 8 f. avépareav av- 
Opwmapéckav...dvOpwmapecxov adody- 
Ta povov peta Sddov. See also Gali 
10, I Thess. ii 4. 

ék Wxis] Comp. Col. iii 23 6 
€ay TrouAre, ex Wuxis épyaerbe, as TO 
kupi@ Kal ovk avOperas. The parallel 
suggests that the phrase should here 
also be taken with what follows, and 
not, as in A.V., with what precedes. 
Moreover the preceding sentence is 
more forcible if ‘doing the will of God’ 
stands by itself as the interpretation 
of ‘as servants of Christ’. 

7. per evvoias] "Ex uyijs is opposed 


to listlessness: per’ edvoias suggests 


the ready good-will, which does not 
wait to be compelled. 

8. eiddres x.7.A.] Comp. Col. iii 24 
eiOéres OTe amd Kupiov amoAnpeobe 
Thy avtarodocw THs KAnpovopias: TO 
kupi@ Xprot@ Sovdevere> 6 yap adixav 
kopicetat 6 WOiknoev, Kat ovK éoTw 
mpocwmoAnpyia. 

Q. of kvpioc] Comp. Col iv. 1 of 
KUptot, TO Sikatov Kat THY iooTnTa Tots 
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ely = xan e 2 ~ \ 
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/ > of > > ~ 
Anprvia ovK éoTw Tap aT. 


qt co lo if \ a Uj 
*°Tov Nourou évduvapyotobe év Kupiw Kal év TM KpaTet 


a ~ \ / fal lol 
Ths iaxXVos avToU. “évdvoacbe THY TavoTAlav Tov Deo 


dovAors mapéxeoGe, eidores Ste Kal vpers 
EXETE KUPLoV ev Opava. 

ta avta| i.e. ‘deal in like manner 
with them’. The phrase is not to be 
pressed too literally: it signifies in 
general, ‘act by them, as they are 
bound to act by you’. 

auévres] There is no parallel to 
this use of the verb in the Greek 
bible: but in classical Greek it is used 
either with the genitive or with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘giving up’, 
‘desisting from’. 

With this passage Wetstein com- 
pares Seneca T’hyest. 607 ‘Vos, quibus 
rector maris atque terrae Ius dedit 
magnum necis atque uitae, Ponite in- 
flatos tumidosque uoltus. Quicquid a 
uobis minor extimescit, Maior hoc 
uobis dominus minatur. Omne sub 
regno grauiore regnum est’. 

kal a’tay Kai tpav] See the note 
on various readings. 

mpocamoAnuyia] Comp. Acts x 34. 
See also Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 
25. With the whole passage compare 
Didaché 4 ovx émrafes Sovkw cov 
7) madiokn, Tois emi Tov avrov Oeov 
éArifovow, év mikpia cov: pyrote ov 
pn poBnOncovra tov em ayudorépois 
Oeov: ov yap épxerat Kata mpocwrov 
Kadéoat, GAN’ ed’ ovs TO TvEvpA rOl- 
pacer: vpets de of SovAoL VroraynoecOe 
Tois Kuplois vuay, as TUT@ Oeod, ev 
aicxvvy Kai PoBo. 

1o—20, ‘My final injunction con- 
cerns you all. You need power, and 
you must find it in the Lord. You 
need God’s armour, if you are to 
stand against the devil. We have to 
wrestle with no human foe, but with 
the powers which have the mastery of 
this dark world: they are not flesh 


and blood, but spirit; and they wage 
their conflict in the heavenly sphere. 
You must be armed therefore with 
God’s armour. Truth and righteous- 
ness, as you know, are His girdle and 
breastplate ; and in these His repre- 
sentative must be clad. In the confi- 
dence of victory you must be shod 
with the readiness of the messenger 
of peace. With faith for your shield, 
the flaming arrows of Satan will not 
discomfit you. Salvation is God’s hel- 
met, and He smites with the sword 
of His lips. Your lips must breathe 
perpetual prayer. Prayer, too, is your 
watch, and it will test your endur- 
ance. Pray for the whole body of 
the saints: and pray for me, that my 
mouth may be opened to give my 
own message boldly, prisoner though 
I be’. ; 

10. Tov Aowov] This is equivalent 
to rd Aouwrdy, with which St Paul 
frequently introduces his concluding 
injunctions: see Lightfoot’s note on 
Phil. iii 1. For the variant 76 Aourdv 
in this passage see the note on various 
readings. 

évduvapovabe] This verb is confined 
in the New Testament to the Pauline 
epistles and one passage in the Acts, 
Davros dé waddov évedvvamovto (ix 22): 
it appears in the Lxx rarely, and never 
without a variant. “Evduvayovv (from 
évdvvapos) is scarcely distinguishable 
from duvapyody (Col. i 11, Heb. xi 34), 
which is found as a variant in this 
place. 

II. mavorAiay] ‘ Armour’, as con- 
trasted with the several pieces of the 
armour (é7\a). So it is rightly ren- 
dered in Luke xi 22 ryv mavomAiav 

7 Comp. 


avrob aipe ep 7 émemoiber. 
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Sta Boro: 


iV 2 DA con € / \ Cs \ 
OTL OUK EoTLY nuly N TaAn TOS aia Kat 


Is > \ A \ 3 “ \ \ 2 , A 
oapka, a\Na Tpos Tas apxXas, TpOS Tas é£ouctas, 7pos 
\ 7 - / 7 x A 
TOUS KOTMOKPATOpPAas TOV. DKOTOUS TOUTOU, TPOS Ta TVEU- 


tTavorhiay xpvoqv ‘armour of gold’, 
2 Macc. xi 8; énéyrwoay mporento- 
kota Nixdvopa civ rq mavordia ‘they 
knew that Nicanur lay dead ix his har- 
ness’, ibid. xv. 28. It corresponds to 
the Latin armatura(=omnia arma). 
The rendering ‘whole armour’ (comp. 
‘complete harness’ 2 Macc. iii. 25) is 
redundant, and in the present pas- 
sage it distracts attention from the 
important epithet rod deod. ‘ Put on 
God’s armour’ is the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion. His meaning is presently made 
clear by his quotations from the de- 
scription of the Divine warrior in Old 
Testament prophecy. For further 
illustrations of ravor)ia see the notes 
on ev. 13 f. 

peOodias] See the note on iv 14. 

12. adn] This word is not used 
by prose writers in the general sense 
of struggle or conflict. It always re- 
tains, except in a few poetical phrases, 
its proper meaning of ‘wrestling’. 
Theodore ad loc. says: ‘inconsequens 
esse uidetur ut is qui de armis om- 
nibus sumendis et bello disputauit 
conluctationem memoretur: sed nihil 
differre existimat, eo quod neque uera 
ratione de conluctatione aut de militia 
illi erat ratio’, etc. 

aiua kat oapxa] Comp. Heb. ii 14 
Ta Tatola KekoLv@ynKeV alwaTos Kal cap- 
kos. The more usual order, capé kat 
aiza, is found in Matt. xvi 17, 1 Cor. 
xv 50, Gal.i. 16. The expression occurs 
in Ecclus. xiv 18 otras yeved capkos kai 
aipatos, 7 ev TedeuTa, érépa O€ yevva- 
rat, and xvii 31 (where it is paralleled 
by y7 Kai orodds). J. Lightfoot, on 
Matt. xvi 17, says: ‘The Jewish writers 
use this form of speech infinite times, 
and by it oppose men to God’. He 
cites especially the phrase ‘a king of 


flesh and blood’. In the Book of 
Enoch (xx 4) the offspring of the 
angels who sinned with the daughters 
of man is described as‘ flesh and blood’ 
in contrast with ‘living spirits’. 

apxas x.t.A.] Comp. i 21, iii Io. 

kocoxpatropas] The word xoopoxpa- 
top has two significations. (1) ‘Ruler 
of the whole world’ : as in the Orphic 
Hymns in Sol. 11, in Pan. 11, and 
in a scholion on Aristoph. Nub. 397, 
Zerdyxwors 0 Bacreds tav Aiyurtiov 
Kocpoxpatap yeyovas. In the Rab- 
binical writings the word is trans- 
literated and used in the same sense: 
as in Schir R., ‘three kings, cosmo- 
cratores, ruling from one end of the 
world to the other: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evilmerodach, Belshazzar’; and of the 
angel of death in Vajikra R., where 
however Israel is excepted from his 
otherwise universal rule. (2) ‘Ruler 
of this world’: thus standing in con- 
trast to wavroxpatop, ‘ruler of the 
whole universe.’ It corresponds to 
© Gpxav tod Kocpov (rovtov), John 
xii 31, xiv 30, xvi 11, and to the 
Jewish title of Satan Down WW. Ac 
cordingly we find the Valentinians 
applying g it to the devil, Iren. (Mass.) 
i 5 4, Ov Kal Koopoxpatopa kahovon, 

In 2 Mace. God is spoken of as 6 rod 
koopov Bacidevs, Vii 9, and 6 Kuptos ToD 
Koo pou, Xiii 14 ; and corresponding titles 
occur in the late Jewish literature. 
But no such expressions are used in 
the New Testament, where the world 
is commonly regarded as falsely as- 
serting its independence of God. ‘All 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them’ are in the power of 
Satan (Matt. iv 8, Luke iv 6): onlyin 
the apocalyptic vision do we find that 


éyévero 7) BactAcia TOD KOcpOU TOD KU- 
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4 i a wa cod > 
dvanaBete THv mTavoTAlay Tov Beau, iva duyvnOyre avTi- 


oTHvat év ™m nmepa TH movies Kal aravra KaTepyaod- 


MEvoL OTHVAL. 


piov NpGv kal TOD xptoToU avrov (Apoe. 
xi 15). God, on the other hand, is 
addressed as xupte Tov ovpavod Kal Tis 
yis (Matt. xi 25, Luke x 21). 

The second of the two meanings is 
alone appropriate here. It is not of 
world-wide rule, but of the rule of this 
world, that the Apostle speaks; and 
this is made clear by the addition of 
Tov oKoTous Tovrov. The expression 
as a whole is not easy to render into 
another language. We find mundi- 
tenens in Tert. adv. Mare. v 18, adv. 
Valent. 22, de fuga 12; and mundi- 
potens in de anima 23, and in Hilary 
in ps. cxviii. But the ordinary Latin 
rendering is aduersus (huius) mundi 
rectores tenebrarum harum. The 
Peshito boldly paraphrases: ‘the 
rulers of this dark world’. This 
fairly represents the Apostle’s mean- 
ing: it is with the powers which rule 
this world, their realm of darkness, 
that we have to contend. In English 
‘the world-rulers of this darkness’ is 
hardly intelligible. The familiar ren- 
dering (though suggested by a faulty 
text, which added rod aiévos) sufli- 
ciently gives the sense: ‘the rulers 
of the darkness of this world’. 

ra mvevpatika] ‘the spiritual hosts’ 
or ‘forces’. The phrase ra mvevparcka 
tis wovnpias differs from ra mvevpata 
Ta movnpa in laying more stress upon 
the nature of the foe. The rendering 
‘hosts’ is preferable to ‘elements’, 
because it suggests personal adver- 
saries: ‘forces’, in the biblical sense, 
would be equally suitable, but to 
modern ears it has the same imper- 
sonal meaning as ‘elements’. 

év Tots emoupaviors| Comp. i 20, ii 6, 
iii io. The Peshito has ‘and with the 
evil spirits which are beneath the hea- 


ag ere OUV TIEPIZWCAMENO! THN OCHYN 


vens’, implying a variant vzovpaviots. 
The same rendering is found in the 
Armenian version, so that it goes 
back to the Old Syriac, as is further 
shewn by its occurrence in Ephraim’s 
commentary. Theodore knew of this 
interpretation (prob. fromthe Peshito), 
but condemned it. 

13. dvadaBere] Comp. Judith xiv 3 
ava\aBortes ovTot Tas MavoTAias avTaV: 
Joseph. Ant. iv 5 2 ras wavomXias dva- 
haBovres evbéws exapovr eis TO Epyor, 
XX 5 3 KeAever TO OTpaTeupa may Tas 
mavotrAias ava\aPov new els THY “AyT@- 
viav, 

mona] Comp. Vv. 16 6 oTt ai pépat 
mrovnpai eiow: also Ps. xl (xli) 1 ev 
nuépa movnpa (NY) Did) 6 pvoerar avrov 
r) KUpLOS. 

katepyacapevor] This verb is very 
frequently used by St Paul, and 
always in the sense of ‘ producing’ or 
‘accomplishing’. It occurs 18 times 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians; but in the later epistles 
only in Phil. ii 12 ryv éavrév co@rnpiav 
xatepyaCeoGe. Here therefore it is 
most naturally interpreted as ‘having 
accomplished all that your duty re- 
quires’, There is no reason to desert 
the ordinary usage of the New Testa- 
ment for the rarer sense of ‘over- 
coming’, which occasionally occurs in 
the classical writers. The Latin ren- 
dering ‘in omnibus perfecti’ (om. in 
amiat.), if not a corruption of ‘omni- 
bus perfectis’, must be regarded as 
a loose paraphrase: Jerome in his 
commentary has ‘ wniuersa operati’. 

14. mepi(oodpevo. x«.T.A.]| With 
the description which follows com- 
pare 1 Thess. v 8 evducdpevor Oapaxa 
miotews Kal dyanns Kal meptkepadaiav 
éArida owtnpias. Both passages are 
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ta BéAn ToU rovnpod Ta 


based on Isa. lix 17 evedvoato Stkat- 
ocvrny as Odpaka, kal wepiéOeTo Tept- 
xepadaiay cernpiov emi ths Kepadis. 
In our present passage the Apostle 
has also drawn upon Isa. xi 4 mara&e 
Viv TO Aoy@ Tov oToparos avTod, Kat €v 
mvevparti Ova xeikéwv avedet adoeB7- Kal 
€orat dSixarocvvy eCaopéevos thy dopo 
avurov, kat GAnGeia ciAnuévos Tas mhev- 
pas. On these passages is also founded 
the description of the Divine warrior 
in Wisd. v 18: Ajperar ravomXiay Tov 
Gov avrod, Kal 6moroujoee THY KTioWw 
eis Guuvav éexOpav- evdtcerar Oepaxa 
Stxaocvynv, Kat mepiOnoerac KopvOa 
kptaw dyumokpitoy: AjpYerar domida 
Gxatapexntov oa.ryra. 

15. érojacia] The word is used 
in the Lxx for a stand or base: but 
it is also found in the following pas- 
sages, Ps. ix 38 (x 17) rH éromaciay 
ts Kapdias avTay mpocéoxey TO ods 
cov (Heb. ‘Thou wilt prepare (or 
establish) their heart, Thou wilt cause 
Thine ear to hear’), Ixiv 10 (Ixv 9) 
Wroiwacas THY Tpodyny avTav, Ort ovTas 
7] éroyacia cov (comp. Wisd. xiii 12 
eis érosaciay tpodys), Na. ii 4 e& 
népa érotuacias avtov. The Apostle 
means to express the readiness which 
belongs to the bearer of good tidings. 
He has in his mind Isa. lii 7 radpecuc 
Gs apa emt Tay dpéwv, os Odes evay- 
yeruCopévov dxony cipyyns, Which in 
Rom. x 15 he quotes in a form nearer 
to the Hebrew, ds wpato: of modes TOY 
evayyedi(opeverv ayaéa. 

16. év wacw] For the variant émt 
mao see the note on various readings. 
*Ent waox occurs in the description of 
the Roman armour by Polybius (vi 23), 
emt O€ maou ToUToLs TpocentKogpodrTat 
mrepive otepave x.t.A. The meaning 


, , ._ \ 
TETTUDW MEV oBéoa Kal 


is, in any case, ‘in addition to all’: 
comp. Luke xvi 26 kat év maou rovras 
pera&v jar «.t.r., where there is the 
same variant ez. 

Gupedv] Comp. Polyb. vi 23 €or 
& 7 ‘Popuaixy mavordia mparov pev 
Gupeds, ov TO pev wAaTos éoTl THs KUp- 
THs emipavetas revO nyitrodiwv, To dé 
pjkos Today Tettapav: 6 b€ peiCwr, ert 
kat madaotiaios. The seutum con- 
sisted, as he tells us, of two layers 
of wood glued together and covered 
first with linen and then with hide: 
it was bound with iron above and 
below, and had an iron boss affixed 
to it. The dowis, or clypeus, was a 
round shield, smaller and lighter. 

meTupwpéva cBéoa| Wetstein gives 
many examples of the use of flaming 
missiles: they were often employed 
to destroy siege-works, as well as to 
wound or discomfit individual soldiers. 
Thue. ii 75 mpoxadvppata eciye Séppets 
kat dupOépas, dote Tovs épyatouevous 
kat ta &’Aa pyre mupopois oicrois 
BadrAcoOa ev dodadeia te eivat. Liv. 
xxi 8 ‘Phalarica erat Saguntinis mis- 
sile telum hastili abiegno et caetero 
tereti praeterquam ad extremum 
unde ferrum exstabat: id, sicut in 
pilo, quadratum stuppa circumliga- 
bant linebantque pice...id maxime, 
etiamsi haesisset in scuto nec pene- 
trasset in corpus, pauorem faciebat, 
quod cum medium accensum mit- 
teretur conceptumque ipso motu 
multo maiorem ignem ferret, arma 
omitti cogebat nudumque militem 
ad insequentes ictus praebebat’. The 
exact expression occurs in Apollodor. 
Bibl. ii 5 de Hercule: ryv wvédpavr... 
Baroy Bédeot retup@pévois Tvaycacev 
ééedOciv. For the absence from some 
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Tappnoiacwpua ws Set me AaAHoaL. 


texts of the article before rerupopéva 
see the note on various readings. 

17. meptxepadaiavk.t.A.] See i Thess. 
v8 and Isa. lix 17, quoted above. To 
cetnp.oy is found in Luke ii 30, iii 6, 
and in St Paul’s speech in Acts xxviii 
28: in each case it comes directly or 
indirectly from the Lxx. 

d¢Eac6e] is here equivalent to Aa- 
Bere: comp. Luke ii 28, xvi 6 f., xxii 17 
(SeEauevos trornptov). 

Tv paxaipav Tov mvevpatos| The 
phrase is accounted for by Isa. xi 4 
(quoted above), though the actual 
words do not there occur. 

pia Geov] For pyya see the note 
on v 26. Comp. Isa. xi 4 7@ Ady@ 
TOU ordparos avrod, and Heb. iv 12 
(av yap 6 Adyos Tov Geod kat evepyns 
Kal Tou@TEepos UmEp Tagay pdxatpay 
Sioropoy, k.T.A. 

18. spocevy7s] For the connexion 
of this with the pjya deod compare 
1 Tim. iv. 5 aydferar yap dia Adyou 
Geov kai evrevéeas. 

dejnoews| This word is joined with 
mpocevx7, for the sake of fulness of 
expression: see Phil. iv. 6, 1 Tim. ii 1, 
Wis: 

év mvevpart| ‘in the Spirit’: see the 
note on v 18. 

cis avto] Comp. Rom. xiii 6 eis 
avr TovTO mpooKaprepourTes, 

dypumvoirres] "Aypumvewy and yp7- 
yopetv are both used in the Lxx to 
render 7p¥, ‘to keep awake’, ‘to 


keys 


watch’. Comp. Mark xiii 33 Bdémere 
dypumveire, 35 ypnyopeire ovv, xiv 38 
yenyopetre Kat mpocevyecbe: Luke 
XxXi 36 dypumveire ev mavri Katp@ 8e0- 
pevor: and the parallel passage Col. 
iv 2 ™ mpooeux mpookaprepeire, YpPN- 
yopourtes ev auth ev evxapioriq. 

mpockaptepynoe] The verb is com- 
mon, but no independent reference 
for the noun is given. 

19. kal vmép éuov] The change 
from epi to vmép helps to mark the 
introduction of the special request: 
but there is no real difference of 
meaning, as may be seen from the 
parallel, Col. iv 3, rpooevxopevor Gua 
Kal Treplt jay, iva K.T.A. 

Aoyos «7A. Comp. Col. iv 3 wa 
6 Oeds avoién piv Odpav tod Aoyou, 
and Ps. 1 (li) 17 ra yeiAn pov avoi- 
eis, kal Td oToOua pou avayyehel THY 
aiveciy cov. 

puotnptov| Comp. Col. iv 3 f. Aad7- 
gat TO pvoTHpLoy Tov xpLoToOv, Ot O Kat 
dedeua, iva havepwow avo as Sei pe 
Aarjoa. For pvorjpwv see i 9, and 
the references there given. For the 
absence from some texts of rod evay- 
yeAiov see the note on various readings. 

20. mpecBevo| Comp. 2 Cor. v 20 
bmép Xpicrov ovy mpecBevouev. 

ev advoe] Comp. Acts xxviii 20 
eivexev yap Ths eAmidos Tov “Iopand thy 
Gdvow tavrny mepikeyat, 2 Tim. i. 16 
THY dAvoly pov ovK émaraxuvOn. 


21—24. ‘Tychicus will tell you 
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how I fare. I am sending him to 
bring you information and encourage- 
ment. I greet all the brethren with 
one greeting: peace be theirs, and 
love joined with faith. Grace be 
with all who love our Lord in the 
immortal life in which He and they 
are one’. 

21. “Iva d€x.7.A.| Almost the same 
words occur in Col. iv 7 f.: ra kar’ eye 
mavra yvopioe: viv TUxeKkos 6 ayamntos 
adeAos kal murrds Sidkovos, kat cvydov- 
Nos ev Kupia, dv emepiya mpos vpas eis 
auTo TovTO, iva yv@re Ta Tepl NUaY Kal 
mapakahécy Tas kapdias yuov- On the 
phrases common to both passages it is 
sufficient to refer to Lightfoot’s notes. 

kat vpeis| This may be taken in 
two senses: (1) ‘ye also’, i.e. as well 
as others to whom the Apostle is 
sending a letter at the same time 
and by the same messenger: for 
although this meaning would not be 
at once obvious to the recipients of 
this letter, the words might naturally 
be used by the Apostle if he were 
addressing a like statement to the 
Colossians : (2) ‘ye on your part’, with 
an implied reference to the knowledge 
which the Apostle had gained of their 
condition (i 15 dkovoas tHv Kab’ vpas 
miotw k.T.r.). The latter interpreta- 
tion, however, is somewhat forced, 
and the former is rendered the more 
probable by the close similarity be- 
tween the parallel passages in the 
two epistles. 


ti mpacow| ‘how I fare’: as in 
the common phrase ed mparrew. But 
there is no parallel to this usage in 
the New Testament; for in Acts xv 29 
ev mpa€ere appears to be used in the 
sense Of xaAas moujcere. 

23. tois ddeAdois] The term ddcaA- 
gos was taken over by Christianity 
from Judaism. See Acts ii 29, 37, 
ili 17, Vii 2, etc., where it is addressed 
byaJewtoJews. Similarly before his 
baptism Saul is addressed by Ananias 
as adehdos, Acts ix 17. Here the 
general term takes the place of the 
special names which occur in most of 
the epistles addressed to particular 
Churches. 

aya peta micteas| Love accom- 
panied by faith. Faith and love the 
Apostle looked for and found among 
those to whom he writes: see i 15, 
and comp. Col. i 4. He prays that 
they may together abide with them. 

24. yapis| The familiar aozacpos, 
with which St Paul closes every 
epistle (see 2 Thess. iii 17 f.), takes 
here a more general form and is 
couched in the third person. This 
is in harmony with the circular na- 
ture of this epistle. 

év adOapoia] *ApOapoia signifies 
indestructibility, incorruptibility, and 
so immortality. “Ap@apros and a- 
@Oapoia are used of the Deity; eg. 
by Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. x 123, 
mp@rov pev tov Geov (aov apOaprov 
kal pakadpioy vopitay (ws 7 Kowr TOU 
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Oeod vonots vmeypadn) pnbev pyre THs 
ap bapoias aAXérptoy pyre Tis paxapto- 
TyTOS dvoiketov avT@ mpocanre: av 
dé ro vAarrew avrov Svyapevoy THY 
pera adOapcias paxapiornta mepi avrov 
doéa¢e: and Plutarch, Aristides 6, ro 
Oeiov tpict Soxet Siapepew, apbapcia 
kat Suvapet kai apern. They are like- 
wise used by the Stoics of the xoopos; 
Chrysippus ap. Plut. Moral. 425 pD, 
ovx kota TodToy (sc. the pécos ToOTos 
in which the xéopos is situated) cvv- 
eipyeoOar mpos tHv Staovny Kal oiovel 
ap@apoiay: and by the Epicureans of 
their atoms. [Comp.the title of Philo’s 
treatise, Hepi apOapcias Kocpov.] 

In the Greek Old Testament 4- 
Oapros occurs twice: Wisd. xii 1 ro 
yap apOapréy cov mvevpa eotw ev 
Tao, XVili 4 ro GpOaprov vopov das. 
The same writer in two notable pass- 
ages connects the d@@apoia granted 
to men with the adéapoia of God’s 
own nature: ii 23 f. 67 6 Oeos exticev 
Tov avOpwmov er apOapaia, kal eikova 
ths idias idiorntos (v. UL. dudioryTos) 
eroingey avtov: Porm dé diaBodov 
Oavaros cionOev cis TOV KOGpOY, K.T.d., 
vi 18 f. dyamn dé tHpnots vopov autis 
(sc. tHs codias), mpocoyn Se vopav 
BeBaiwors s db Oapaias, apOapaia dé eyyvs 
eat movet Geov. The only other ex- 
amples are found in 4 Mace. (of men 
who pass to an immortal life), ix 22 
@oTrep ev muplt petacxnpartiCopevos ets 
adpOapociay, xvii 12 nOAoberer yap TOTE 
dpery) ov dropoviis Soxiuatovca TO vikos 
ev apGapoia ev Can mohuxpovig. Sym- 
machus used the word in the title of 
Ps. Ixxiv (Ixxv), emwixios mepi abOap- 
cias Wakpds (LXX pn Siadbeipns). 

So far then the meaning of dp@apros 
(dpOapcia) is clear, and there is no 
tendency to confuse it with apOopos 
(4p@opia). The latter adjective occurs 
once in the txx: Esther ii 2 (yrnéyre 
T@ Baowdet kopaora apOopa xara To 
elder (COMP &. 3 kopao.a mapGevKa Kaha 
T@ cide). 

In the New Testament we find 
apéOapros used of God, Rom. i 23 
MAXragav rv So€av rov apOdprov Geod 
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ev opowdpare eikovos POaprod avOparrov, 
1 Tim. i 17 dpOdpre@ dopare pore bea: 
and of the dead after resurrection, 
1 Cor. xv 52 éyepOycovra: apOaprou 
It is also used as an epithet of 
orépavos (1 Cor. ix 25), KAnpovopia 
(1 Pet. i 4), and ozopa (7b. 23; comp. 
iii 4). The substantive occurs in 
1 Cor. xv 42 ometperac ev Oopa, 
eyeiperat ev apOapaia, 50 ovde 4 POopa 
tyv apOapoiay kXnpovopet, 53 Set yap 
to @Oaproyv rovto evdicacba apbap- 
ciay, Kai TO Oymrov rovTo evdvcacGat 
a@avaciav. It occurs again in Rom. 
ii 7 rois pev ka’ vropovny epyou ayabod 
do£ay kal Tysny Kat apOapciay (nrovow, 
Conv aidvov, 2 Tim. i 10 carapynoavros 
pev tov Oavarov, potioavros Se Conv 
kai apbapoiay dia Tod evayyediov. (In 
Tit. ii 7 it has been interpolated after 
dOopiav, ceyvornra,— haying come 
in probably as a marginal gloss on 
ad Oopiar.) 

In all these passages there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of aéapoia. 
If (wy aievos is the life-principle 
which is already at work, aéapcia is 
the condition of immortality which 
will crown it in the future. 

The use of the word in the epistles 
of Ignatius deserves a special con- 
sideration, if only because we find in 
Rom.7 the expression ayarn apOapros. 
In Eph. 15 f. Ignatius is speaking of 
false teaching and false living as de- 
structive of the ‘temples’ of God, with 
an allusion to 1 Cor. iii 17 et Tus Tov 
vaov Tov Oeod POeiper, x.r.A. He de- 
clares that oi oixo@Oopo, those who 
violate God’s house, forfeit the king- 
dom of God. If this be so for the 
bodily temple, still more does it hold 
of those who ‘violate (féetpewv) the 
faith of God by evil teaching’. They 
and their hearers are defiled and shall 
go into the unquenchable fire. He 
proceeds: Ava rotro pupov édaBev emt 
Ths Kepadjs avrov o KUptos, iva mveq 
7 €xkAnoia apOapoiav. He is playing 
upon the two senses of 6eipew, 
physical destruction and moral cor- 
ruption: but that the sense of in- 
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corruptibility or immortality predomi- 
nates when the word ddéapcia is 
introduced is shewn by the contrasted 
ducadia tas SiSacKadias of the devil, 
who would carry us away ‘from the 
life which is the goal set before us’ 
(€x Tod mpoxeipevov fav). The phrase 
has a noteworthy parallel in Iren. iii 
11 8 ravrayobev rvéovras THY apbapoiav 
kat dvaCwmupovrtas Tous avOparous (of 
the four Gospels): comp.i 4 1andi61; 
the metaphor being perhaps derived 
from the Xpicrod evodia and the dcp7 
ex Cars eis Conv of 2 Cor. ii 15 f. 

In Magn. 6 we have eis rimov xal 
didax7yv apOapcias, but the context 
does not throw fresh light on the 
meaning of the word. Philad. 9 76 
d€ evayyéuoy amapricpa eat apap- 
cias recalls 2 Tim.ito. In Trail. 11 
jv Gy 6 Kapros avtév adbapros stands 
in contrast with xaprév davatnpopov. 
In Rom. 7 we have ovx Sonar rpod7 
POopas followed by ropa GéAw 70 aipva 
auTov, 6 é€otw adyann apOapros. In 
this passage we have a combination 
of the ideas which appear separately 
in Trail. 8 év dyarn, 6 éotw ata’ Inood 
Xpiotov, and Eph. 20 éva prov kavres, 
& éotw pappaxov abavacias, avtidotos 
Tov pu) amoGavety adda Hv ev “Incov 
Xpiord 8a mavrés. [Comp. Clem. 
Alex. Paed. i 47 6 Gpros...cis ap@ap- 
ciav tpépov.] Both the déavacia and 
the apé@apoia of Ignatius are lifted 
out of the merely physical region by 
the new meaning given to ‘life’ by the 
Gospel: but the words retain their 
proper signification in the higher 
sphere, and still mean freedom from 
death and from dissolution. "Ag@apcia 
is not confused with d@éopia or 
adiapGopia, so as to denote freedom 
from moral corruptness. 

I cannot point to any passage in 
the writers of the second century in 
which ad@apros and dd @apcia are used 
of moral incorruptness, though the 
words are common enough in the 
usual sense of immortality (see Athe- 
nag. de Res. passim). On the other 
hand dopo: occurs in a well-known 
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passage of Justin (Ap. i 15, comp. 
adiadbopor ibid. 18). 

Since, however, Pécipew and péopa 
express the physical and moral ideas 
which are negatived in ap@apoia and 
apOopia respectively, it was quite 
possible that dpéapcia should come 
to be regarded as denoting not only 
the indissolubility of eternal life, but 
alsothe purity which Christian thought 
necessarily connected with eternal life. 
And this may explain the uncertainty 
which attends Origen’s use of the 
word in some passages. Thus in his 
treatise on Prayer, § 21, we read ra 
SiepOappéva epya 7} Noyous 7} vonpara, 
Tamewa Tuyxdvovta kal émiAnmta, THS 
apGapoias addorpia Tod Kvpiov. He 
seems again to play on two possible 
senses of ddGapcia in c. Cels. iii 60, 
where our present passage is referred 
to: émei 5€ Kai 4 yapis Tod Beod eort 
peta TavT@v Tov év apOapoia ayaray- 
tay Tov diddoKadoy Tay THs dGavacias 
paOnparar, ‘dotis ayvos’ ov povoy ‘ard 
mavros pvoous’ (the words of Celsus), 
GANa Kat Tév edatTovey eivac vopto- 
Bévav auaptnpdarav Oappav pveicba, 
xt.A. In his Commentary (on this 
verse) Origen combats an extreme 
view which interpreted a@é@apcia as 
implying strict virginity. He does 
not reply, as he might haye replied, 
that in Scripture d@éapcia is always 
used of immortality; but he suggests 
that $6opa is predicable of any sin, 
so that a@éapcia might be implying 
absolute freedom from sin of any 
kind: @ote tovs dyaravtas Tov KUpLov 
nav "Incotv Xpioroy ev apbapoia eiva 
Tovs Tans auaprias amexouévous. The 
later Greek commentators also in- 
terpret d@é@apcia in this place of 
incorruptness of life. The Latin 
commentators, who had in incorrup- 
tione tointerpret, sometimes preferred 
to explain it of soundness of doctrine, 
but with equally little justification 
from the earlier literature. 

How then are the words to be 
understood? It has been proposed 
to connect them with 7 yapis, so that 
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the Apostle’s final prayer should be 
an invocation of yapis ev dpOapoia, i.e. 
of grace together with that blessed 
immortality which is the crowning 
gift of grace. But this cannot be 
regarded as a natural expansion of 
his accustomed formula, even if the 
disposition of the sentence be not 
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fatal to this interpretation. It is 
better to keep the words ev ap@apcia 
closely with ray dyardvtav Tov Kipiov 
nav "Incovy Xpicrov, to render them 
‘in incorruptibility’, and to explain 
them as meaning ‘in that endless 
and unbroken life in which love has 
triumphed over death and dissolution’, 
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On the meanings of xapis and yapitovv. 


I. yApic. 


1. The word xdps has a remarkable variety of meaning even in the Meanings 


earliest Greek literature. It is used = classi- 
(1) objectively, of that which causes a favorable regard, attractive- ture: 


ness : especially (a) grace of form, gracefulness ; and (}) grace 
of speech, graciousness : 

(2) subjectively, of the favorable regard felt towards a person, 
acceptance or favour: 

(3) ofa definite expression of such favorable regard, a farour (xapw 
Sodvat) : 

(4) of the reciprocal feeling produced by a favour; the sense of 
favour bestowed, gratitude (yapiv admodovvat, eidévar, Exew) : 

(5) adverbially, as in the phrases ydapw twos, ‘for the sake of a 
person, or a thing’; mpos xapw rwi te mparrew, ‘to do some- 
thing to please another’. 

Greek writers of all periods delight to play upon the various meanings Play on 
of the word ; as in such sayings as 7 xdpis yap éper. meanings. 


The Greek translators of the Old Testament used ydpis almost exclus- The Greek 
ively as a rendering of the Hebrew jf, a word connected with {20 ‘to 0. T- 
incline towards’, and so ‘to fayour’. 

Thus in the Pentateuch we find the phrase cipeiy xapw (20 times, Penta- 
besides Zyew ydpw, for the same Hebrew, once) and the phrase dodva: teuch. 
xapw (five times); each being regularly followed by a term expressive 
of relation to the favouring person, évavrioy Tivos, évezrtov Tivos OF Tapa Tw. 

In Ruth and the books of Samuel we have cipeiv yapw ev éGOadyois Ruth and 
twos (12 times), where the same Hebrew phrase of relation is more Samuel. 
literally translated?. 

Up to this point we have no other use of the word at all. In Kings Kings and 
and Chronicles however, besides evpeiv yap évavriov (once), we twice find Chroni- 
xapw used as an adverb. cate 

In Esther, besides evpeiy yap (six times: once for 121, and once for Esther. 
this and jf together), we have yap:s used for mDs73 in Vi 3, riva Sd£ay 7 
xapw éromoapey «zt... ‘What honour and dignity hath been done to 
Mordecai for this?’(A.V.). Ina Greek addition xv 14 (=v 2) we read ro 


mpocanov cov xapitey peoroy. 


1 This rendering is found once in the Pentateuch, Gen. xxxiii 8. 
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The distinctive meaning then of xapis as representing }fJ in the historical 
books of the Old Testament is the favour which an inferior finds in the eyes 
of his superior. It is to be noted that dodva: ydpw is here correlative to 
evpeiv yap. It does not mean ‘to favour’, but ‘to cause to be favoured’ 
by another. It thus differs altogether from the true Greek phrase dodva 
xapw, ‘to grant a favour’. 

In the Psalms the word occurs twice only: xliv (xlv) 2 e&eyvOn [9] 
xapis €v xeiNeow cov, 1xxxiii (Ixxxiv) II yapw kai dofav doce. In each case 
it renders jf, which has acquired a certain extension of meaning. 

In Proverbs we find it 21 times, the plural being occasionally used. 
Thrice it renders }\¥}, which is commonly represented by evdoxia. The 
general meaning is favour or acceptance in a wide sense, as the condition 
of a happy and successful life. Such ydpis is as a rule the accompaniment 
of wealth and high station: but God gives it as a reward of humility, iii 34 
rarrewois O€ Sidwow yapwv. 

In Ecclesiastes xapis is used twice for }], and again the sense is wide. 

It is remarkable that in Isaiah, Jeremiah and (with few exceptions) 
the Prophets generally yapis is not found at all. The exceptions are 
three passages in Zechariah (always for 1), iv 7, vi 14 and xii 10 (éxyed... 
mvedpa xapiros kal oixripyod); Dan. i 9 edwxe...ryunv Kal xapw (DN) evar 
riov...(Theodot....ets €Aeov Kat olkreippov éevariov...); and Hzek. xii 24, the 
adverbial phrase mpos xapu. 

In the Wisdom books we find, as we might expect, a more extended 
use of the word: and the sense which corresponds with {if appears side 
by side with various Greek usages. It is specially noteworthy that twice 
we have the combination yapis cai €deos [év] tots éxNextois avrov (Wisd. 
iii 9, iv 15). 

With this last expression we may compare Enoch v 7, 8 kat rois exAex- 
rois €orac pas Kat xapis Kat elpnyy...trére SoOnoerar Tois exAexTois as 
kal xapts. 


It appears from the foregoing investigation that the New Testament 
writers inherited a wealth of meanings for the word yapis : 


(a) the purely Greek significations, which were familiar to all who used 
the Greek language, but which to some extent fell into the background, in 
consequence of the appropriation of the word to a specially Christian use; 


(6) the significations which the word had acquired through its use by 
the Greek translators of the Old Testament to represent i. 

Of the latter significations the most important was that which we find 
in the latest books, namely, the favour of God, or rather the blessed condi- 
tion of human life which resulted from the Divine favour—a sense in which 
the word came, as we have seen, to range with such spiritual blessings as 
Edeos, has and cipyyy. 


1 This phrase needs to be considered allowance must be made for the more 
in the light of what has been said of independent use of xapis withouta term 
Sodvar xdpw évavriov Twéds (see Gataker of relation in the later Old Testament 
Cinnus, ed. Lond. 1651, p. gof.); but literature. 
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Turning now to the New Testament, we observe that the word is not Distribu- 
found in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark; but that it occurs in eee the 
every other book, with the exception of the First and Third Epistles of rine % 
St John'. We may consider first those writers whose phraseology is in 
general most remote from that of St Paul 

In St John’s Gospel xdprs is found only in the Prologue: i 14 mAjpys St John’s 
xapiros kai adnOeias...16 ex Tov TANp@patos avToU jpeis mavTes EAaSopev Kai Gospel : 
yapw dvti xapiros...17 7 xapts Kat 7 aAnGea dia “Inoov Xpiorov éyévero. ee 
These verses are closely connected and offer a single emphatic presenta- rik 
tion of xapis as a blessing brought to man by Jesus Christ. Grace and 
truth together stand in contrast to the law as given through Moses. 

A fulness of grace and truth pertains to ‘the Word made flesh. Out 
of that fulness we all have received: we have received ‘grace for grace’— 
that the gift in us may correspond with the source of the gift in Him. 

The only other occurrences of the word in the Johannine writings do Other 
not help us to interpret the words of the Prologue. In 2 John 3 we have Johannine 
merely the greeting yapis, cos, cipyyn (comp. the Pastoral Epistles). In books. 
the Apocalypse we have the salutation ydpis kal eipyvy aro 6 Sy, x.7.d., and 
the closing benediction, 7 yapis tod kupiov “Incod Xpiwcrod peta Tay ayiwr, 
in each case Pauline phrases with a peculiar modification. 

The Epistle of St James contains the word only (iv 6) in an allusion to St James. 
and a quotation from Prov. iii 34 (see above). 

In Jude 4 we read rHyv rod Oeod xdpita petariOévres cis dcéAyerav. This St Jude. 
form of the accusative is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Acts xxiv 27. Xadpis does not occur in the opening salutation 
of the epistle (Acos vpiv cai eipnvy Kal ayarn mAnbvvOein). It is observable 
that the whole of the phrase above quoted, with the exception of the word 
doédyeca, is absent from the parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii 1 ff In 2 Peter, 2 St Peter. 
however, we have the salutation ydpis tuiv cat cipyyn myGvvOetn, and in 
ili 18 the injunction avéavere S¢ ev yapite Kal yuooe Tod Kupiov nuor. 

We now come to the Lucan books, in the latter of which at any rate St Luke’s 
we shall be prepared to find tokens of the direct influence of St Paul. In Gospel: 
Luke i 30 the angelic salutation Xaipe, ceyapirpéemm is followed by cipes opening 
yap xapw rapa To bea, a purely Hebraistic expression. In ii 40 we read praees 
of the Child Jesus, yapis Geot fv én’ aire: and in ii 52 "Incots mpockomrey yc. 

TH copia Kal mAcKia Kat xapiTe Tapa Oe@ Kat avOperos (comp. 1 Sam. ii 26 
TO madaptov Sapou7A emopevero peyadvyopevov Kat ayaov, Kai peta Kupiov 
kat pera avOperev). The phraseology of the first two chapters of St Luke’s 
Gospel is largely derived from the historical books of the Old Testament: 
and these uses of xapis are characteristically Old Testament uses. In iv 22, 
€Oavpatov emi Tois Aoyous THs xapitos, xT.A., we have another obvious Later on, 


Hebraism. But the remaining examples of the word give us purely ae 
ages. 


1 No account is here taken of ex- the Vulgate and the Bohairic. For a 


amples of xdpiv used adverbially with 
a genitive. In 3 John 4 pectorépay 
ToUTwy ovK éxw xapdy, it seems im- 
possible to accept the reading ydpu, 
which is found in B, a few cursives, 


confusion between the same words see 
Tobit vii 17 xdpuw dv7l THs NUTS cou 
tavrns [xapdy &], Eeclus. xxx 16 xapw 
N1, xapay S*ABC. 
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Greek usages: moia ipiv yapis eoriv; (Vi 32, 33, 34): wy exer xapev TO doVA® 
Ort emoinoev Ta StataxOevra; (XVii 9). 

In the Acts we find in the earlier chapters clear instances of the Old 
Testament use of yadpis: ii 47 Exovres ydpw mpos ddov Tov adv, Vil IO 
edoxey ait@ xapw Kai codiav éevavriov Sapad, Vii 46 edpey ydpw évamov 
tov Oeov. Perhaps we should add to these iv 33 xapis te weyadn Av em 
mavras avrovs, and vi 8 Srépavos d€ mAnpns xapitos Kat Suvapews emoiet 
Tépata, k.t.A. ; but it is possible that we have here a distinctively Christian 
use of the word. Of purely Greek usages we have ydpira xarabécOa in 
xxiv 27, and ydpw xaradéoOa in xxv 9; also airovpevor xapw Kar avrov in 
XxXv 3 (comp. the use of yapi¢eoOa: in xxv II, 16). 

But there is another class of passages in the Acts in which yapis is 
found in a new and Christian sense. The first of these is xi 23, where 
we read of St Barnabas at Antioch, idév mv xapw thy Tov Oeod exapn. 
The emphatic form of the expression helps to mark the introduction of the 
new phrase: and it may be observed that, wherever throughout the book 
the word occurs in this sense, it is (with the single exception of xviii 27) 
followed by a defining genitive. The passages are the following: 

Xiii 43. mpoopévew tH yapite Tov eo, 
xiv 3 1 Kupi@ TO paptupodyTs TO Oyo THs xapiros avrov, 
26 dOev joav mapadedopevor TH yapiTe TOV Geod, 
XV II Oia THs xadpiros Tod Kupiov "Incov muotevopev GwOnvat Kal? ov 
TpOTOV KGKELVOL, 
40 mmapadobeis tH xXapttt Tov Kupiov, 
xviii 27. cuveBadero odd Tois memioTEevKooLW OLA THS XaptToOs, 
Xx 24 Srayapripacba 7d evayyedioy THs xaptros Tod Oeod, 
32 maparidepa vpas TO Kupip Kai TS oy@ THs XaGpiTos avrod. 


It is noteworthy that this use of yapis belongs to the narratives which 
deal with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles: see especially xv 11. 
The surprising mercy of God, by which those who had been wholly outside 
the privileged circle were now the recipients of the Divine favour, seems 
to have called for a new and impressive name which might be the watch- 
word of the larger dispensation. 

Although it is not probable that the introduction of xapis into the 
Christian vocabulary was due to St Paul, yet there can be little doubt 
that the new and special use of it which we have just noted was closely 
connected with his missionary efforts, and that he did more than any one 
to develope the meaning of ydpis as a theological term. To him, for 
example, we owe the emphasis on the freeness of the Divine favour 
which is marked by the contrast of yapis with odeiAnua, ‘debt’, and 
with ¢pyov in the sense of meritorious ‘work’; and the emphasis on 
the wniversality of the Divine favour, which included Gentiles as well as 
Jews, in contrast to ‘the law’ which was the discipline of Israel. 

Moreover he seems in some sense to have appropriated the word, as 
though he had a peculiar claim and title to its use. The first of his epistles 
opens and closes with an invocation of yapis upon his readers: and every 
subsequent epistle follows the precedent thus set. In 2 Thess. iii 17 f. he 
declares that this may be regarded as his sign-manual, authenticating as it 
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were his epistle: ‘O domacpis r éun xeupt TavAov, 6 éorw onpetov ev macy Special 
émoroAy obras ypapo: 4 xdpis ToD Kupiov Huay "Inood Xpiorod peta mavray ™18S810N: 
UPOv. 

The following series of passages will serve to shew how closely he 
connected the word with his own special mission to the Gentiles. 

(a) In regard to himself as proclaimer of the universal Gospel. (a) in re- 


a : 5 3 ard to 
I Cor. iii 10 kara thy xapw Tod Oeod Thy Sobcicay por, ws coos apyxt- himeelf, 


Tékrov Oepeduov €Onxa. 

1 Cor. XV 10 yadpure Sé Oeod eciul 6 ely, Kat 4 Xapis avrov 7 Eis eue 
ov Kev) eyevnOn, adda Tepicocrepoy avtav mdvTav éxomriaca, ovK éyd SE 
GAAG 7H xapis Tod Beod [7H] civ poi. 

2 Cor. i 12 ovK ev codia capkixy GAN év xdpite Geod avearpadnper ev 
TO Koop@, Tepiscotépws Sé mpos vpas. 

2 Cor. iv 15 ra yap mavta Ov wpas, iva 7 xapis TAcovdcaca dia TeV 
Metovav THY EvxapLoTiay Tepioaevon eis THY Sokav Tov Oeod. 

Gal i 15 f. 6 ddopicas pe...kat Kadéoas Sia TAS xapiTos avrod...iva 
evayyehifmpar avroy ev Tois eOverw. 

Gal. ii 7 f. iSovres dru memiorevpat To evayyéAtoy THs akpoBvoTias...Kat 
yvovres THY xapiv THY Sobcicay pot. 

Gal. ii 21 ovK aOeta thy xapw Tov Oeov- ef yap dia vopov K.T.A. 

Rom. i 5 dv ov edaBouev yap Kat dmootoAny els vrakony mictews ev 
waow Tots €Overw. 

Rom. xii 3 Aéyw yap da tHs xaprros tis SoOeions por marti rH dvte ev 
vpiv: that is, with all the force of my special commission and authority, 
to you to whom it gives me a right to speak. The phrase is taken up 
again in v. 6. 

Rom. xv 15 os enavapipyyoKov vpas, dvd tHy xapw thy Sobeicay por 
a6 Tov Oeod eis 7 civat pe AecToupyov Xpiorod “Incod eis ra COvy. 

Phil. i 7 év re rois Seopois pov kai ev TH dmodoyia Kat BeBawdoer Tod 
evayyeAiov ovvKowavots pou THs xaptros mavtas vuas dvras. It was for 
the wider Gospel that St Paul was bound. 

See also Eph. iii 1—13, and the exposition. 


A 


(0) In regard to the Gentile recipients of the universal Gospel. (0) in re- 


2 Thess. i 12. The persecution which the Thessalonians suffer is a oe 


proof that ‘the kingdom of God’, for which they suffer, is truly for them. converts. 
They as believers are equated with ‘the saints’: in them, no less than 

in Israel (Isa. xlix 3), the Name is to be glorified—‘the Name of the 

Lord Jesus in you, and ye in Him’, xara thy xapw rod beod mudy Kai 

Kuptov “Incod Xpicrov. 

2 Thess. ii 16 6 ayamjoas jpas Kal Sods mapaxAnow aiwviay cat édrida 
ayabny év xapitt, mapaxadéoa vay tas Kapdias. By grace ‘the consola- 
tion of Israel’ is widened to the consoling of the Gentiles. The thought 
is: For us too it is through grace, which has extended it (and may 
you realise it!) to you as well. 

1 Cor. i 4 émt tH xapire Tod Ocod TH SoOeion ipiv ev Xpict@ “Inood. 
You have been called into fellowship, 2. 9. 

2 Cor. Vi 1 mapaxadodpev pr eis Kevdv THY xapw Tod beod déEacOat dpas. 

2 Cor. viii 1 yrwpiCoper 5€ vpiv, adeApoi, THY xdpwv Tod beod Thy dedo- 


pévnv ev tais éexxAnoias ths Maxedovias. The contribution to the Jewish 
EPHES.” 15 
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Christians was a signal witness to the fellowship into which the Gentiles 
had been brought by grace. It was a proof that grace was being con- 
tinually given to those who made this return of grace. St Paul plays 
on the senses of the word with great delight in this connexion: 2. 4 ray 
xXapw kal Thy Koweviay ths Siaxovias Ths eis Tovs ayiovs: V. 6 éemirehéon eis 
dpas Kal THY xapw tadvtnv: v. 7 iva Kal ev TaiTy TH xXapiT’ mEepiocednre: 
@. 9 ywookere yap THY xXapw Tod Kupiov nav "Incod [Xpicrod]: v. 19 év 
™ xapite tavtn 7H Svaxovoupérvn bh’ nuayv: ix. 8 dvvaret dé 6 Geos racav 
xapw mepicoedoa eis twas: &. 14 éemumodovvTav wpas dia THY dmepBad- 
Roveav xapw Tod Beod ef’ vpiv. The play on words was a truly Greek 
one: comp. Soph. Ajax 522 xapis ydpw yap éorw 7 Tiktovo’ dei. 

Gal. i 6 perariOecGe dad Tov Kadécavros tpas ev yxapire Xpsorod eis 
erepoy evayyeAov. 

Gal. v 4 xarnpyjOnre aro Xpiotod ofrwes ev vow Sixaovabe, Tis xapiros 
eferéoate. You have separated yourselves from that which was your 
one ground of hope. 

Col. i 6 dq’ js ypepas yxovocate Kal éméyvwte THY xdpw Tod Geod ev 
dAnéeia. This is again in connexion with the declaration of the uni- 
versal scope and fruitfulness of the Gospel. 

See also Eph. ii 5—9, and the exposition. 


A review of these passages makes it impossible to doubt that St Paul’s 
use of yapis is dominated by the thought of the admission of the Gentiles 
to the privileges which had been peculiar to Israel. Grace was given to 
the Gentiles through his ministry: grace was given to him for his ministry 
to them. The flexibility of the word enables him to use it in this twofold 
manner. The Divine favour had included the Gentiles in the circle of 
privilege: the Divine favour had commissioned him to be its herald for 
the proclamation of that inclusion. 

This being so, we recognise the fitness with which St Luke, the com- 
panion of St Paul and the historian of his mission, uses the new name 
with peculiar reference to the proclamation and the reception of the 
universal Gospel among the Gentiles. 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the word into the Pastoral 
Epistles, where it is somewhat more widely used (comp. 2 Tim. ii 1, Tit. ili 7), 
though its specially Pauline usage may be illustrated by Tit. ii 11; or 
into the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the reference is quite general; 
or into 1 Peter, which adopts so much of the phraseology of St Paul’s 
epistles. As the first great controversy of Christianity passed out of 
sight, terminology which had been framed with peculiar reference to it 
became widened and generalised ; and the word ‘grace’ in particular lost 
its early association, while it remained in the new Christian vocabulary 
and was destined, more especially in its Latin equivalent gratia, to be the 
watchword of a very different and scarcely less tremendous struggle. 


2. YapITOYN. 


2. Closely connected with St Paul’s use of ydpis is his incidental use 
on one occasion only of the word yapirodv (Eph. i 6). Its meaning both 
there and in Luke i 28, the only other occurrence of the word in the New 
Testament, has been variously explained. 
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The verb xapcroty properly signifies ‘to endue with yapis’: and its Its mean- 
meaning accordingly varies with the meaning of yapis. Thus from yxapis gay ar 
in the sense of ‘gracefulness of form’ (compare Hom. Od. ii 12 6eoreciny of athe 
& dpa rd ye xapw xatéxevey ’AGnyn), we have the meaning ‘to endue g,.., 
with beauty’: Niceph. Progymn. ii 2 (ed. Walz. 1 429) Muppay dicts pév usages: 
€xapitecey cis popdyy: comp. Ecclus. ix 8, in the form in which it is ‘to endue 
quoted by Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 11 83 dmdorpeyov 8é tov dpOadydv ax With 
Yovaixos KexapiT@pévns (LXX. edudpdov). Again, from the sense of ‘gra- es 
cioushess of manner’ we have the meaning ‘to endue with graciousness’ : ©” a 
Eeclus. xviii 17, ‘Lo, is not a word better than a gift?) And both are one’, 
with a gracious man (mapa dvdpi xexapitwpéva): a fool will upbraid 
ungraciously (dyapicras)’. 

The above are Greek usages. A Hebraistic use, of ‘being caused to Hebraistic 
find favour’ in the eyes of men, is seen in Ps-Aristeas Ep. ad Philocr. ™5* 
(ed. Hody, Oxf. 1705, p. xxv; Swete’s Introd. to LXX p. 55814 ff): in 
answer to the question, How one may despise enemies—Hoxyxas zpos 
mavras avOp@rous civoway Kai KaTepyagdpuevos Gidias, Aoyov ovGEevos ay ~Exors- 
To O€ Keyapitéaba pos wavtas avOpdrovs, Kat Kadov Sdpov ciAnhévar wapa 
60d tod? ort Kparicrov}. 

In Luke i 28 the salutation Xaipe, xeyaprrwpévyn, 6 Kipios peta cod 
gives rise to the unuttered inquiry worazés etn 6 domacpds otros; and the 
angel proceeds: M7 doS8oi, Mapiap, evpes yap xapw mapa to be@ (comp. 


St Luke: 


Gen. vi 8). Thus xeyapiropévy is explained in an Old Testament sense as 42 O- T- 
7] evpoteca yapw mapa t® 6G: and the meaning of yaprroty accordingly is ‘divinely 


“to endue with grace’ in the sense of the Divine favour? This was favoured’. 
doubtless the meaning intended to be conveyed by the Latin rendering 

gratia, plena, though it has proved as a matter of history to be somewhat 
ambiguous’. Similarly the Peshito has <hoa=.\, Unfortunately 

the Old Syriac (sin and cz) fails us at this point. Aphrahat (Wright 180, 2) 

and Ephraim Comm. in Diatess. (Moes. 49) both omit the word in question, 

and read ‘ Peace to thee, blessed among women”*. 


1 A few further examples of xapirodv 
may here be noted : 

In Test. xii Patriarch. Joseph 1, we 
have & dofevela juny Kat 6 tworos 
éxecxéWaTé we év oudaxy juny xal 6 
cwtip éxaplrwcé we. This is of course 
an allusion to Matt. xxv 36, and éyapi- 
twce is probably borrowed directly 
from Eph. i 6; the word being used 
simply in the sense of ‘bestowed grace 
Upon me’: it is paralleled in the con- 
text by irydrnce, édddate, avizyaye, 
TrevGépwoe, EBonGnce, SeOpewe, wape- 
Kddece, Edvoe, cuvryépynce, éppicaro, 
tYwoe, as well as by éxecxéparo. 

Hermas Sim. ix 24 3 6 ody xiptos 
iiew tiv amérnra atraéy Kat wacay 
ynxiirnTa, éxdjGuvey avrois év Tots 
xémos Tay XelpGv aiTay, Kal éxapirw- 
gev avtois & mdoy mpdiea aurav. 


The Latin Version (practically ihe 
same in both its forms) has: ‘dedit 
eis in omni opere gratiam’. 

Epiphanins (Haer. lxix 22): 6 6& 
Moves cuvése Ex Geod KexapiTo- 
Bévos Npwra ov TavTa, GAXd Kal 7d Ext 
ayarepov, K.T-r. 

2 In the Apocalypse of the Virgin 
(James Apocr. Anecd. 1, 115 ff.) the 
Blessed Virgin is constantly spoken of 
and even addressed as 4 xeyaprrwyévn. 

3 Ambiguity almost necessarily arose 
when gratia came to have as iis pre- 
dominant meaning a spiritual power 
of help towards right living. 

* Not unconnected with this may 
be the confused reading of the Latin 
of Codex Bezae: ‘habe benedicta dms 
tecum | benedicta tu inter mulieres.’ 
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In interpreting St Paul’s meaning in Eph. i 6, eis émawov d0&ns tis 
Xapiros avrov js éxapiracey nas ev TO Hyannpuévg, it is important to bear 
in mind that he is emphasising his own word yapis. And we must compare 
certain other places in which a substantive is followed by its cognate verb: 
Eph. i 19 xara rv évépyecav...nv évnpynxev (where he is thus led to a some- 
what unusual use of evepyeiv: see the detached note on that word): ii 4 
dia THY mOAARY ayarny avTod HY nyannoev Huas: IV I THs KANGEws Ts 
exAjOnre: 2 Cor. i 4 dia tHs mapaxAjoews ns mapakaAovpeba adroit. The 
sense appears to be, ‘ His grace whereby He hath endued us with grace”. 
This is a more emphatic way of saying, ‘ His grace which He hath bestowed 
on us’: it does not differ materially from the subsequent phrase of 2. 8, 
‘His grace which He hath made to abound toward us’. 

The Peshito version seems to recognise this meaning of the passage in 
its rendering ais Sava am, ‘which He poured on us’. The Latin 
version, however, renders: ‘gratiae suae in qua gratificauit nos’. The 
verb ‘gratifico’ appears to have been coined for this occasion. The com- 
ment of Pelagius on the verse gives the meaning which was probably 
present to the translator's mind: ‘In qua gratia gratos fecit nos sibi 
in Christo’. The interpretation was perhaps the natural issue of the 
corruption of 7s into ¢v 7, which is found in D,G, and later authorities 
and is probably a scribe’s grammatical emendation. The relative js is to 
be explained by attraction to the case of its antecedent, as in 2 Cor. i 4, 
quoted above. It is simplest to suppose that it stands for 7: there appears 
to be no warrant for a cognate accusative, nv éyapirecev. 

Chrysostom’s interpretation of éyapirwcey nas is marked by a deter- 
mination to compass every meaning of the word. In the first instance 
he notes quite briefly (Field p. 110 F): ovcody ef eis rovTo éxapitwcer, eis 
Zxawov Sofns THs xapiros avrov, Kal iva SeiEn THY yapw avTov, péevapev ev 
avrp. Here it would seem as though he took éyapirwcev jyas as simply 
meaning ‘endued us with grace’; in that grace, he urges, we ought 
to abide. But presently it occurs to him (111 B) to contrast éyapirocev 
with éyapicaro. Thus he says: ovk eimev ‘is éxapioaro’, add ‘éxapiracev 
npas’* TouTéoTiv, ov povey GuapTnyatwy amnAdagey GANG Kal emepdorous 
éroinoe. He gives as an illustration the restoration of an aged and 
diseased beggar to youth, strength and beauty (the old Greek idea of 
xaGpis): otras éénoxnoey mov thy Wuyny, Kai Kady Kat ToOewy Kal emé- 
pactoy éroincer-...ovTws nuas émtxapeitas émoinoe Kal avT@ mobewous. 
He then quotes ‘The king shall desire thy beauty’ (Ps. xlvy 12). He is 
then led off by the phrase xeyapitwpéva pnuara to speak of the ‘gracious- 
ness of speech’ which marks the Christian: ovyl yapiev éxeivo To madioy 
eivai dbapev, Gmep av peta THs TOU owpatos @pas Kal moAAny Exn THY ev 
Tols pywact xapev; ToLodroi eiow of moTol...ri YaptéoTEpoy TaY pnya- 
tov bt ov dmotraccopeba TH StaBodw, SC av ovvtaccoueba TH xXpioTa; 
Tis opodoylas exelvns THs mpd Tov AouTpov, THs pera TO Aovtpov; But 
in all this he is wilfully going back from St Paul’s use of xapis, and 
introducing the sense of charm of form or of speech which belonged to 
xapirovy in nou-biblical writers. 
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THE BELOVED. 


‘The Beloved’ as a Messianic title. 


1. In the txx6 nyamnpevos occurs several times as a name of the chosen 
people, as personified in a single representative. In the Blessing of Moses 
it is used three times to translate Jeshurun (M72): Deut. xxxii 15 dmeAa- 
KTUEY O nyarnévos, Xxxxiii 5 kat €oTat év TO Hyarnpevea apxor, 26 ovK €otw 
Gomep 6 beds Tod Hyarnpevov. It again represents Jeshurun in Isa. xliv 2 
py o8od, mais pou “laxw8, Kat 6 wyamnpévos “IopayA ov e€eAcEdunv: here 
*Icpaynd is an addition of the Lxx (in the Targum it also occurs in this place, 
but as a substitute for Jeshurun). 

It is also used to render 1°71): in the address to Benjamin (without the 
article) Deut, xxxiii 12 a yencres td Kupiouv Ga OED KaTacKnvacet 
merodds: and in Isa. Vv I dow 69 7a Tyammpevep dopa Tov dyanyrov [pou] 
C7) TO Gurrehavi pov. ducer eyerthOn TO Hyarpera K.T.d. 

We may note also its occurrence in Bar. iii 37 “Iaxé8 ré madi avrov 
kat “Iopand ro Hyarnpeve [in] adrod: and in Dan. iii (35) da "ASpaay 
Tov jyarnpevoy wo cov (comp. 2 Chron. xx 7 oméppatt “ABpadp Te 
Tyamnpéva cov). 

2. In the xx we find two distinct meanings of 6 dyamyrés. 

(1) Like 6 jyamnuevos, it is sometimes used for 1°7) ‘beloved’ Thus 
we find it in Ps, xliv (slv) tit. 689 vrep rod dyamyrov: in Ps. lix (1x) 5 
and Ps. cvii (cviii) 6 é7as av pucbdow of ayamyroi cov. 

In Isa. v 1, as we have already seen, where 6 jyaz7pévos represents 1°71), 
6 ayarnrés is used for 715, in order to make a distinction? 

(2) But we also find 6 dyamnros used, according to a Greek idiom, for 
an only son. In the story of the sacrifice of Isaac it occurs three times 
where the Hebrew has 1'f) ‘only’: Gen. xxii 2 rév vidv cou rév dyamn- 
Tov: comp. vv. 12, 16. Of Jephthah’s daughter we read in Judg. xi 34 
nT NT PN: for this the A text has cat av7y povoyerys atte ayant 
(to which many cursives add mepuuxrés airg): B has xai jv airy pove- 
yerns (et haec unica et Aug’), In Amos viii 10 and Jer. vi 26 rév6os 
ayarnrod is used as the equivalent of ‘a mourning for an only child’?: 


1 Tt also represents Wp? in Jer.  solitarium quam unigenitum sonat: si 
Xxxviii 20 (xxxi 20) vlds dyaryrés enim esset dilectus siue amabilis, ut 
"E¢patu, and IMS in Zech. xiii 6 ds X= transtulerunt, IDID poneretur.’ 
Exh & 7G olkp 7H dyaxnr@ [A 700 Eyen Greeks at a late period seem to 
dyarnroi] yov. have found a difficulty in the use of 

2 Jerome, writing on Jer. vi 26, ey arqrés in the uxx. Gregory of 
shews that he failed to recognise the Nyssa (De Deit. F. et Sp. 8. iii 568 
idiom at this place: ‘ubi nos diximus  Migne) has, asa citation of Gen. xxii 
luctum unigeniti fac tibi, pro unigenito 2» AaBé mot, enol, Tar vidy cou Top dya- 
in Hebraico scribitur LAID, quod magis | 7776¥» Tv movoyer. Dr Hort points 
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comp. Zech. xii 10 xéWovrat én attov kometov wos em ayannto [-ov 


AQ] 


3. In the New Testament we find 6 7yarnpévos in Eph. i 6, the passage 
which has given occasion for this investigation. 
‘O dyamnrés is used, both directly and indirectly, of our Lord in the 


Gospels. 
(1) At the Baptism: 


Markit1 30 ef 6 vids pov 6 dyannros, év cot evdoxnaa. 


Matt. iii 17 Otrds éori 6 vids pou 6 dyamnros, év & evdoxyoa. 


Luke iii 22 as in St Mark, but with a notable ‘ Western’ 


variant?, 
(2) At the Transfiguration: 


Mark ix 7 Otros éeotw 6 vids pou 6 dyannros. 
Matt. xvii 5 Odrds éorw 6 vids pou 6 ayamnros, ev @ evddxnoa. 
Luke ix 35 Odrds éorw 6 vids pou 6 exheAeypevos?. 
Comp. 2 Pet.i17 ‘O vids pou 6 dyamnros obrés ear. 
(3) Indirectly, in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 
Mark xii 6 éru éva efyev, vidv dyamyrov. 
Luke xx 13 réuypo rov vidv pou Tov dyannrov. 
St Matthew has no parallel to this clause. 
If the third of these examples stood alone, it would be natural to 


interpret it in accordance with the Greek idiom referred to above: and 
a close parallel might be found in Tobit iii 10 (% text), pia oor imppxev 
duyamnp ayarnrn. But it is difficult to separate its interpretation from 
that of 6 vids pov 6 ayarntos, which is twice applied directly to our Lord. 
Of this three renderings are possible: 

(1) ‘Thou art My only Son’, 

(z) ‘Thou art My beloved Son’, 

(3) ‘Thou art My Son, the beloved’. 
The first of these renderings is vigorously championed by Daniel Heinsius, 
Exercitt. ad N. T. p. 94 (ed. Cantabr. 1640) on Mark itr. The second is 
familiar to us in our English Bible, and in St Mark at least it suggests 


out (Two Dissert. p. 49 n.) that from 
his comment we can see that he found 
the word povoyer# in his text. 

The usage belongs to classical Greek 
from the time of Homer: see Od. ii 
365, iv 727, 817, and comp. Il. vi 
400 f. From prose writers we may 
cite Demosth. Midias p. 567 ob piv 
Nexnparés y’ orws 6 Tod Nixiov 5 aya- 
mnros mais, and Xenoph. Cyrop. iv 
6 2 €0awa...dipre yeverdoxovta Tov GpioTov 
maida Tov dyamrnrov. Aristotle shews 
an interesting extension of the usage, 
when in referring to the lex talionis 
he points out (Rhet. i 7) that the 
penalty of ‘an eye for an eye’ be- 
comes unfair when a man has lost 


one eye already; for then he is de- 
prived of his only organ of vision 
(dyarnrdv yap apypyrar). 

1 We may note that in Prov. iv 3 
nm) is represented by dyamudpevos. 
This word is used of Christ in Just. 
Dial. 93 dyyedov éxeivov...rov ayamrw- 
pevov dr’ avrod rod Kuplov kai Oeod: 
but there it stands for the more usual 
YAM LEevov. 

2 Tids nov ef ob, éya@ onuepov yeyerunka 
ge (Dabe...): from Ps, ii 7. 

3 This is the reading of SBL= syr™ 
arm sah boh a, It is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to that of ACD syreupeh 
bevg, which have 6 dyamnrés with St 
Mark. 
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itself as the most obvious translation. Yet there is some reason for sup- 
posing that the third interpretation was that which presented itself to the 
minds both of St Matthew and of St Luke. 

St Matthew assimilates the utterances at the Bape and the Trans- but a dis- 
figuration, writing in each case Otrds éoriw 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés, ev pape 
evdoxnoa. It is possible that the right punctuation of this sentence is tyey, 
that which is suggested in the margin of the text of Westcott and Hort 
at Matt. iii 17: Otrés éorw 6 vids pov, 6 dyamnros ev 6 eddcxnoa. For in 
Matt. xii 18 we find a remarkable change introduced in a quotation from 
Isa. xlii1. The Hebrew and the ixx of this passage are as follows: 


IaH "IY 1D 
wea my) 3 


*JaxaB 6 mais pov, avTiAnyouat avrov- 
"Iopand 6 éxAexrés pov, mpocedé£aro avrév 7 Wux7 pov. 

But St Matthew has: 

*ISod 6 mais pou dy npérica- 
6 ayamnros pou ov evdoxynoev 7 ux7) pov. 

There is no justification for rendering *)]2 otherwise than as ‘My 
Elect”. It would seem therefore that St Matthew, in substituting ‘My 
Beloved, has been influenced by the twice repeated phrase of his Gospel 
6 dyannros ev 6 evdoxnoa: and it follows that he regarded 6 ayamyros as 
a distinct title and not as an epithet of 6 vios pov. 

St Luke, by his substitution of 6 ékeAeypévos for 6 adyamyros (ix 35), and to 
appears likewise to indicate that the latter was regarded as a title by itself, St Luke: 
for which the former was practically an equivalent. 

It is worthy of note that the Old Syriac version, in every instance and in the 
(except one) i in which its testimony i is preserved to us, renders 6 vids pov Old Syriac 
6 dyarnrés by p=as=y0q siz ‘My Son and My Beloved’: the conjunction V@7sion. 
being inserted to make it clear that the titles are distinct”. 

It is further to be urged on behalf of this interpretation that the words The two 


Sd ef 6 vidos pov of the Voice at the Baptism according to St Mark directly in Mark 
Mark i 


1 This passage, Isa. xlii 1, is ex- 
plicitly referred to the Messiah in the 
Targum, which renders it thus: NA 
SANT VHD MPDIPN XMLWD Ty 
9910°1D 7193 ‘ Behold My servant Messiah; 
I will uphold him: Mine elect, in whom 
My Word is well-pleased ’. 

Curiously enough the Latin trans- 
lation of this which is given in the 
Polyglots of Le Jay and Walton has 
dilectus meus as the rendering of 2. 
The mistake is perhaps due to a re- 
membrance of the Vulgate in Matt. 
xii 18. However it may have origin- 
ated, it is time that it was corrected: 
for it has misled a series of com- 


mentators. Thus in Harnack’s note * 
on T@ yyarnuévy in Ep. Barn. iii 6 
we read: ‘Nomen erat Messiae apud 
Tudaeos ex Ies. 42, 1 repetitum’, with 
references to Liicke, Hinl.in die Apok. 
edit. 1 p. 281 n. 2, and Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Paldst. z. Z. Christi 
p. 162, 427. Hilgenfeld in his edition 
of Ep. Barn. carries on the tradition. 
2 So in Matt. iii 17 (sin cu), Luke 
iii 22 (sin: cu vacat), Matt. xvii 5 
(cu: sin vacat), Luke ix 35 (cu: sin 
"45 =6 éxdcheyuévos). For 
Mark i rr we have no evidence. The 
one exception is Mark ix 7 (sin 
aya “im: Cu vacat), 
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reproduce the language of Ps. ii 7, ‘The Lord hath said unto me, Thou aré 
My Son’. If therefore we may suppose that ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ 
were interchangeable titles in the religious phraseology of the time, we 
have in the Voice a combination of Ps. ii 7 with Isa. xlii 1, and ‘the Son’ 
who is set as King upon the holy hill of Sion is identified with ‘the Servant 
of Jehovah’; so that in the Divine intimation of the Messiahship the ideas 
of triumph and suffering are from the outset linked together. 

4. In the early Christian literature outside the New Testament we 
frequently find 6 jyamnpévos used absolutely of Christ; and also 6 7yam7- 
pévos mais, a combination which recalls Isa. xliv 2. The former occurs 
thrice in the Epistle of Barnabas: iii 6 6 dads bv jroipacey ev TS HyaTry- 
péve avrov, iv 3 6 Seamdrns ovvrétunkey Tovs Katpovs Kat Tas nmepas, Wa 
Taxvvy oO Hyamnpuevos avToU Kal emt THY KAnpovoplay HE, iv 8 ouverpiBy avTav 
7 ScabnKn, iva n Tod Hyamnuévov “Incod éveatacgppayicbn eis THY Kapdiav 
npov. See also Ignat. Smyrn. inscr. éxkAnoia be0d marpos Kal Tod nyamn- 
pévov “Inood Xpiorov: Acta Theclae 1 mavra ra oyia Tod kupiov...kal THs 
yEevuT}TEews kal TS dvagtdceas Tov nyamnpevou eyAvKawvey avrovs, kal Ta 
peyarela Tod xpiotov x.7.A.1: Clem. Paedag. i 6 25 adrixa yooy Bamrifopéve 
TG Kupio am otpavav ernxnoey por pdptus Hyamnpevou: Yids pov et od 
dyamnros, ¢y® onpepoy yeyevynka ce. 

‘O dyanrnros is used throughout the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah, as 
though it were a recognised appellation of the Messiah: and although it 
is there due to a Christian hand, it not improbably represents a traditional 
Jewish usage, 

We find the combination 6 nyamnpuévos zais in Clem. Rom. lix 2, 3: and 
6 adyannros mais in Hp. ad Diogn. 8, and, as a liturgical formula, in Mart. 
Polyc. 14, Acta Theclae 24. In Herm. Sim. ix 12 5 we have rov viovd 
avTod Tod nyamnuevov im avtov: comp. Sim. vy 2 6 roy vidv avrod Tov 
ayamnrov. 

A number of references to jyamnpévos and dyannréds in the Apostolic 
Constitutions are brought together by Harnack in his note on Ep. Barn. 
iii 6. Specially to be observed are v 19 (Lag. p. 152, L 14) rore dwovrat 
Tov ayannrov Tod Oeov, ov eEexévtnoay, Which shews that the ayamyrés of 
Zech. xii 10 was interpreted of Christ: and v 20 (Lag. p. 153, | 24), where 
the title of Ps. xliv (xlv) @87 vmép rod dyamnrod is similarly explained 
(comp. Jerome Commentarioli in Pss., Anecd. Mareds. iii pt. 1, and 
Corderius Catena in Pss. ad loc.). 


The case then for regarding ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title in use 
among the Jews in New Testament times may be stated thus. 


1. ‘The Beloved’ (6 jyarnpévos LXX) is used in the Old Testament 
as a title of Israel. It is easy to suppose that, just as the titles ‘the 
Servant’ and ‘the Elect’ were transferred from Israel to the Messiah as 
Israel’s representative, so also the title ‘the Beloved’ would become a title 
of the Messiah. 


1 In Tren. iro 1 (Mass.) we read: kat contain a reference to Eph. i ro 
Thv &oapkoy els Tovs ovpavods dvddnyw dvaxepadadoacbar Ta wavTa, it is pro- 
Tod yyamnuévov Xpicrod "Inood tod  bable that 6 7yamnuévos was directly 
Kuplov Gv: but, as the next words suggested by Eph. i 6. 





THE BELOVED. 


2. When the first and the third of our Gospels were written, ‘the 
Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were practically interchangeable terms. For in 
St Matthew we find o dyamyrés pov in a citation of Isa. xlii 1, where the 
Hebrew has ‘M2 and the txx renders literally 6 ékAexrés pov. And, 
conversely, St Luke substitutes 6 éxAeheypévos for 6 dyamqros in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. 

3. Hach of these substitutions in a different way favours the view that 
in St Mark’s twice repeated phrase 6 vids pov 6 dyamnros a Separate title is 
given by 6 dyar7ros, and not a mere epithet of vids. 

4. The Old Syriac Version emphasises the distinctness of the title by 
its rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved’. 

5. In Eph.ig St Paul uses & 7G fyarqpév@ as the equivalent of &v 
TG xptoTe, in a context in which he is designedly making use of terms 
which had a special significance in Jewish phraseology. 

6. In early Christian literature 6 jyamnpévos is undoubtedly used as 
a title of our Lord; and it is difficult to suppose that its only source is this 
one passage in St Paul. 


7- If the Messianic portions of the Ascension of Isaiah cannot be 
regarded as pre-Christian, yet the persistent use in them of 6 dyamnrds as 
the designation of Messiah suggests that the writer must have thought it 
consistent with verisimilitude in a work which affected to be a Jewish 
prophecy of Christ. 
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On the meaning of pvotjpiov in the New Testament. 


The history of the word puorpioy is curious and instructive. Starting 
with a technical signification in pagan religion, the word passes through 
a neutral phase in which the original metaphor has ceased to be felt, and 
in the end is adopted as a technical term of the Christian religion. The 
fact that it ends as it began in signifying a religious rite readily suggests 
that it was borrowed by Christianity directly from paganism. With certain 
limitations this may be true. That the Christian Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Eucharist were called pvorjpia is probably due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the word was in common use for rites to which these 
Sacraments seemed to present some parallels. But, if so, it is certain 
that the borrowing process was considerably facilitated by the use of 
pvotjpuov which is found in the New Testament; and that use, as we 
shall see, has no direct connexion with the original technical sense of 
the word. 


1. We find in the classical Greek writers a group of words—pvca, 
pvotns, pvotnpiov—all of which are technical terms: ‘to initiate’, ‘one 
who is initiated’, ‘that into which he is initiated’. Of the derivation of 
pvéw nothing certain can be said. It has often been stated that the root 
is to be found in pw. But pvcas means ‘with the eyes shut’; and though 
the word is sometimes used by transference also of shutting the mouth, 
it is always necessary that the word ‘mouth’ should be expressly added 
in order to give this meaning. We cannot be certain therefore—though 
in itself it is not improbable—that the first meaning of the word is one 
of secrecy. We must be content to say that in usage pvorppioy signifies 
a religious rite which it is profanity to reveal. 

In later Greek the word was used metaphorically of that which may 
not be revealed, a secret of any kind Thus we have a line of Menander 
(incert. 168), wvornpioy cov py Kateimys TS ide: ‘tell not thy secret to 
a friend’. 

2. The word is not used by the Lxx in translating any Hebrew word of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. But in the Greek of Dan. ii, 
where the original is Aramaic, it is used eight times? to render NT), a word 
borrowed from Persian and found in Syriac as <\<<4. It is fon used 
in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and its interpretation by Daniel: 


1 In Plato Theaet. 156a the wordhas (9), a passage which has fallen out of 
not lost its original meaning atall,as the uxx by homocoteleuton, but is pre- 
is shewn by dpvyros in the context. served in Theodotion’s version. 

2 We may add to these Dan. iv 6 
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the ‘mystery’ was revealed to Daniel by the God who alone reveals 
‘mysteries’. The word ‘secret’ seems fully to represent the meaning. 
In the remaining books of the Greek Old Testament we have “the oO. T. 
following examples of the use of the word!: eat 
Tobit xii 7 pvorjpwv Baciréws xadov cpa, Ta b€ Epya Tod Geod rik 
dvaxahinrew évdofws (repeated in @. 11). 
Judith ii 2 ero per avtay TO pvotipiov Tis BovAjs avTod (when 
‘ Nebuchadnezzar summons his servants and chief men). 
2 Macc. xiii 21 mpooryyeikev 5€ Ta pvorypia (Of Rhodocus, who ‘ dis- 
closed the secrets’ to the enemy). 
Wisd. ii 22 kai ovx é€yvacay pvotjpia Geod, ovdé pucbov WAmicay 
éatdtnros (of those who put the righteous to torture and death: 
‘their malice blinded them’). 
Wisd. vi 22 ri d€ eorw codia kai ras eyéveto arayyeda, 
Kai ovK drokpiyo vpiv pvotypia. 
Wisd. xiv 15 puoTnpta kat teAetas (of heathen miysinios: comp. 
potas @idcov in xii 5). 
Wisd. xiv 23 # yap texvodovous rederas 7 xptgua pvorypra (again of 
heathen mysteries). 
Keelus. iii 18 mpdeow amoxadvmret Ta pvotjpia avrod [N@: not in 
x* ABC] 
Keclus. xxii 22 pvornpiov dmoxahiwews Kai mAnyjs Sodas (of the 
things which break friendship). 
Eeclus. xxvii 16 6 dmoxadvmtay pvotnpia amodeoev riotw (and 
similarly with the same verb in vv. 17, 21). 


In the other Greek translators of the Old Testament we have occa- Other 


sional examples of the use of the word. e 
Job xv 8 ‘Hast thou heard the secret of God? So A.V.: Heb. 5... i 
T1D3i1. 


R.V. ‘Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God?’ marg. Or, 
‘Dost thou hearken in the council ?’ 
LXX 7) ovvtaypa Kupiov axnxoas; Symm. Theod. puoryjpiov. 
Ps. xxiv (xxv) 14 LXX xparaiwpa Kupios trav hoBoupévav avrév. 
Theod. Quint. puorjpiov. 
Proy. xi 13 ‘a talebearer revealeth secrets’; LXX dvjp diyAecaos 
amroxadunret Bovdas ev cvvedpia. Symm. pvornprov. 
Proy. xx 19 (not in Lxx): the same words. Theod. pvo7jpiov. 
Isa. xxiv 16 bis (not in LXX): rd puorypidy pov euot bis. A.V. ‘My 
leanness! my leanness!’ 

We see from these examples (1) that the word yvorjpiov was the natural The word 
word to use in speaking of any secret, whether of the secret plan of a cam- 35 used of 
paign or of a secret between a man and his friend. It is but sparingly apy Meare 
used of a Divine secret: it may be that the earlier translators of the Old 
Testament purposely avoided the word on account of its heathen associa- ae ee 
tions. We see moreover (2) that its natural counterpart is found in words xadirrev- 


1 Of cognate words we may note: JUoris yap éotw Tis TOD Beod émiarHuns, 
puoTikas=‘secretly,’ 3 Macc. iii 10: ‘she is privy to the mysteries of the 
piers, of Wisdom, in Wisd. viii 4 Imowledge of God’. 
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Apoca- 
lypse. 
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iniquity ’, 
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like droxadvrrewy and dmoxadvyis, words which are equally applicable to all 
senses of pvorypiov. 

3. An important link between the usage of the Greek Old Testament 
and the usage of the New Testament is found in the later Jewish Apo- 
cryphal literature. ‘Thus, we may note the following examples from the 
Book of Enoch: 

viii 3 (apud Syncell.) of Azazel and his companions: sravres ovrot 
npEavro avaxahvmrew Ta puoTHpta Tals yuvarty avTav. 

ix 6 (Gizeh fragm.) éd7kocev Ta pvoTypia Tod aidvos Ta ev TO 
ovpav@: 80 in X 7, xvi 3 ter, of the same matters! 

4. Inthe New Testament, apart from the Pauline Kpistles, the word is 
only found in one passage of the Synoptic Gospels (with its parallels) and 
four times in the Apocalypse. 

Mark iv 11 vpiv ro pvotypioy dédorar THs Bacidelas Tod Geod (Matt. Luke 
dpiv S€éOorat yravat Ta pvotypia THs Bacielas Tod Ocod [Matt. rav ovpavay)). 

‘The secret’ of the kingdom was revealed to the disciples, while the 
multitudes heard only the parables which contained but at the same time 
concealed it. 

Apoe. i 20 Té pvoripioy Tay Exta dorépar ous cides... 

In this place the word pvorjpioy follows immediately after the words 
& pedret yiverOa pera tavra. These words and pvornpior itself are printed 
in small uncials in the text of Westcott and Hort, with a reference to 
Dan. ii 29. Whether a direct allusion to the Book of Daniel was intended 
by the writer may be doubted. The sense of pvorrjpiov in Dan. ii appears 
to be quite general; whereas here we seem to have an instance of the 
use of the word in a somewhat special sense, as either the meaning 
underlying an external symbol, or even the symbol itself. See below on 
Apoe. xvii 5, 7. 

Apoc. x 7 kai érekéoOn TO MYCTHPION TOY OE0Y, os evnyyeAicey TOYC 
éayToY AoYAoye ToYc TrpodHitac. 

With this we must compare Amos iii 7 (LXx) cay py dmoxadiwn madetav 
mpos Tovs SovAous avtov Tovs mpopyras (1T1D 753 ON ‘3). Here we find that 
pvotnptov, which apparently had been avoided by the uxx, has now become 
the natural word for the Divine ‘secret’. 

Apoc. xvii 5, 7 kat émt ro pérwmoy avrijs dvopa yeypappevor, voTnpLoy, 
BABYAQN...eyé ép@ cot To pvotypiov Tijs yuvatkds Kal Tov Onpiov. The 
name Babylon is itself a puorjpiov, that is, a symbol containing a secret 
meaning. In the second place the pvor7jpioy is rather the meaning of the 
symbol, as in i 20. 

5. We now come to the Pauline Epistles. The earliest example we 
meet with is an isolated one. The word is used in describing the opera- 
tions of the Antichrist in 2 Thess. ii 7. The Man of Iniquity is to be 
revealed (dmroxaku67, v. 3). At present however there is ro xaréyov—eis 
TO dmoxakupOjvar avroy év 7S adTod Kapa: TO yap pvoTyproy dn evepyeirat 

1 The Greek fragments of the Book  Aethiopic text, see Anrich Mysterien- 
of Enoch are reprinted in the last wesen, p. 144, notes: it occurs several 
volume of Dr Swete’s manual edition times in connexion with ‘the Tablets 


of the Septuagint (ed. 2, 1899). For of Heaven’. 
references to the word ‘mystery’ in the 
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Tis dvopias- povoy 6 katéxwv apti Ews ék pécou yévptat. Kal TéTe droKa- 
AuPOjoerac 6 Gvopos, x.t.d. 

Here there can be little doubt that the word pvorjpiov has been a secret to 

suggested as being the natural counterpart to the droxadvyis already a 
spoken of. The Man of Iniquity is the embodiment of the principle of bare 
iniquity in a personality. The restraint which at present hinders him 
from being ‘revealed’ is spoken of first as a principle of restraint (ro 
«zréxov), and then as a personal embodiment of that principle (6 xaréxor). 
While the restraint is effectual, the dvoyia cannot be ‘revealed’ as 6 avo- 
pos. But already it is at work, and it will be ‘revealed’ later on: till it 
is ‘revealed’ it is a ‘secret’—7+0 pvotnpiov tis dvopias. There is perhaps 
an intentional parallel with the ‘secret’ of the Gospel, which waited to be 
revealed in its proper time’. 

In 1 Cor. ii 1 St Paul is reminding the Corinthians of the extreme ‘The mys- 
simplicity of his first preaching to them: kdya ¢A@av mpos tyas, ddedpoi, aa of 
HAOov ov Kaf vrepoxnv Neyou 7 copias xatayyéAhov vpiv TO pvotypiov? Tod ; 
Geod, ov yap Expiwa te cidevac ev piv ci py Incovv Xpiotov Kal TovTov éotav- 
pepévov. Not with any superiority of ‘wisdom’ had he come to them; not 
as a publisher of the Divine secret: nay rather as knowing nothing save 
Jesus Christ, and Him as crucified (the message of the Cross being, as 
he had already said in i 18, folly to the Greeks). But, although for the 
moment he seems to disparage ‘wisdom’ and ‘mysteries’, he presently 
adds (ii 6): codiav 8€ Aadotper ev Tois Tedeiors (‘the full-grown’, as opposed 
to mmmiots of iii 1): and he continues in v. 7: adda Aadovpev Gcod codiay 
év pvotnpio, THY droKexpuppéerny, Hv mpowpicev 6 Geds mpd Ta aidvey eis 
dcfav juav. This use of the word is the characteristically Pauline use. 

It denotes the secret Purpose of God in His dealings with man. This 
is par excellence the Mystery. 

In 1 Cor. iy 1 the Apostle describes himself and his fellow-workers as The plural 
Umnpéras Xpiorod kai oikovopous pvotnpioy Geov, ‘entrusted for the sake of MuoTnpia. 
others with a knowledge of the Divine secrets’. The word is twice again 
used in the plural: in 1 Cor. xiii 2 xav €yw mpodnreiay kal <ida ra puotypia 
mayra kai Tacav Tv yvoow, where its connexion with prophecy is note- 
worthy: and in 1 Cor. xiv 2 mvevduari d€ Aade? pvotypia, where it is connected 
with speaking in a tongue which no one understands, in contrast with 
such prophecy as is intelligible to the Church. 


1 There is a merely verbal parallel Syriac Peshito and the Bohairic. It 


to 76 puoripiov THs avoulas in the de- 
scription which Josephus (B. J.i 24 1) 
gives of Antipater. In contrast with 
others who uttered their thoughts 
freely, and were accused by him for 
their unguarded utterances, the taci- 
turnity and secrecy of Antipater are 
emphasised: tov ’Avtimdrpou Biov ovK 
av tuaprév tis elm@ay Kakias puoTHpior. 
His life was a villainous secret. 

2 Tt is to be noted that here there is 
@ variation of reading: puorypoy is 
read by N*AC, some cursives, the 


has also some Latin support. On the 
other hand yapripov is the reading of 
X°BD,G,LP, most cursives, the Latin 
Vulgate, the Sahidic, Armenian and 
Aethiopic; and it has the support of 
Chrysostom and some other patristic 
writers. It may have come in froma 
recollection of 7d zapripiov tov xpioTod 
ini6. The substitution destroys the 
completeness of the contrast between 
v. 1 and v. 7, and gives altogether a 
weaker sense. 
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One more example is found in the same epistle (1 Cor. xv 51), of the 
change at the Second Coming: idod puorjpiov vpiv Aéyo. This may 
be compared with the use of the word in the latter part of the Book 
of Enoch. 

In Rom. xi 25 the problem of the unbelief of Israel, which accords 
with ancient prophecy and in some strange way is bound up with ‘mercy’ 
to the Gentiles, is spoken of as a Divine secret: ot yap O&Aw das 
ayvoeiv, ddehdot, TO pvoTipioy TovTO,...drt Tapwats amd pépovs To “Iopand 
yeyovev, K.T.d. 

In Rom. xvi 25, 26 we have again the characteristically Pauline use 
of the word: xara droxdAvyw pvotnpiov xpovois aiwviois cearynpévon, 
avepwbevros S€ viv, dia Te ypapav mpodytikav kar emitayyy Tod aiwviov 
Geod cis tmaxony miotews eis mavta Ta Evy yvopicbévtos. This is the 
secret of secrets, the eternal secret now at last revealed in the Christian 
Church. 

This last passage shews that the use of the word which we find in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians is no new one. The Mystery 
par excellence has a special reference to the Gentiles. In fact it is nothing 
less than the inclusion of the Gentiles as well as the Jews in a common 
human hope in Christ. So in Col. i 26, 27 we read: 76 puornptoy To 
dmrokekpuppéevoy amo Tav aidvey Kal amd Tov yevedv,—viv de ehavepobn 
Tois aylots avrov, ois nOeAncev 6 Ocds yrwpica ti TO mAodTos THs Soéns 
Tov puotnpiov TovTov vy Tois eOveowv, 6 eat Xpioros ev vpiv, 7 Amis THs 
doéys. ‘Christ in you Gentiles’-—that is the great surprise. None could 
have foreseen or imagined it. It was God’s secret. He has disclosed 
it to us. 

In Col. ii 2 the same thought is carried on in the words, cis ériyvoow 
TOU puoTnpiou Tov Ocod, Xpiotod, ev @ cioly mavres of Onoavpol THs codias 
kal yvooews amoxpupo. Here ‘the mystery of God’ is Christ as the 
treasury of the hidden wisdom which it is granted them to know. 

In Col. iv 3 the Apostle bids them pray that he may have opportunity 
Aadjjoat TO pvoTHpiov Tov xpioTov, OL 6 Kal Sédcuat, va havepoow avTo ws 
dei pe AaAToat. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the word occurs five times in this same 
sense. We need but cite the passages here. 

1. 9, 10 yropicas jpiv 7d pvornpiov Tod OeAnpartos avTod, Kara THY EvdoKiay 
avtod hy mpodbeto év avT@ eis oikovopiay Tov mANpw@paTos TAY KalpGv, avaxeda- 
AawdoacGa Ta TavTa ev TH XpLOTS. 

iii 3—6 xara droxaduyiy éyvwpiocbn por TO pvornpiov, Kabds mpoeypayya 
év odlye, mpos 6 ddvacGe dvayiveoKovtes vojoa Thy oiveTiv pou eV TO 
pvotnpia Tov xpioTov, O érépats yeveais ovK eyvwpicby Tois viois Tay ar 
Oparwy as viv dmexadvpby Tois ayiots amooroAols avTovU Kal mpodyrats ev 
mvevpari, eivar Ta €Ovy GvvEANpovopa Kai oivT@pa Kal CuYpéTOXa THs emayye- 
Alas ev Xptore@ “Inood dia tod evayyeNiov. 

lil 9 kat @orica tis 7 oikovopia Tod pvaorTnpiov Tod amoKeKpuppevou amo 
Tov aidvev év TO OG TO Ta TavTa KTicarTt. 

Vi 19 €v mappncia yopica 7rd protnpiov Tod evayyeAtou dmép OD mpe- 
oBevo ev advoet. 

The Mystery, then, on which St Paul delights to dwell is the unification 
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of humanity in the Christ, the new human hope, a hope for all men of all 
conditions, a hope not for men only but even for the universe, 

The word pvornpioy occurs once more in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘ This 
and in a sense somewhat different from any which we have hitherto ™ystery’. 
considered. In Eph. v 32 we read: 76 pvornpioy TodTo péya eoTiv, eyo 
S€ Agyw eis Xpicrov kai «is THY exxAynoiay. St Paul has cited the primaeval 
ordinance of Marriage, which closes with the enigmatic words kai écovra: 
ai duo cis capxa piav. This saying is true, he seems to say, of earthly 
marriage; but it has a yet higher signification. The ancient ordinance 
is not merely a divinely constituted law of human life; it has a secret 
mIneaning. It is a pvorjpiov, and the pvorjpioy is a mighty one. I declare 
it in reference to Christ and to the Church. I say no more of it now: 
but I bid you see to it that in common life each one of you is true to its 
first and plainest meaning, for the sake of the deeper meaning that lies 
hid in Christ. 

The sense in which the word here occurs may be illustrated from later A symbol, 

writers. Justin Martyr, for example, uses it somewhat in the same way °F its 
when he speaks for instance (Trypho 44) of certain commands of the ™°22i2s: 
Mosaic law as being given cis pvotnpiov trod Xpiorov: or, again, when he 
says of the Paschal lamb (Zrypho 40) 16 puaotypiov ovv Tod mpoBarov... 
TUmos nv Tov Xpiotod. The Paschal rite contained a secret, not to be 
revealed till Christ came. Thus 76 pvorjpiov is practically a symbol or 
a type, with stress laid upon the secrecy of its meaning until it comes to 
be fulfilled. 

We have still to consider two passages in the Pastoral Epistles. In ‘The mys- 
1 Tim. iii 9 we read that a deacon is to hold ré puoripiov ths mictews tery of the 
év kaOapa ovvednoe. It is not required of him, as of the bishop, that he a 
should be didaxrixds. Hence no secret lore can be meant: he is not the 
depositary of a secret tradition, as the words might have seemed to imply 
had they been spoken of the bishop, The phrase in its context can only 
refer to such elementary and fundamental knowledge as any servant of the 
Church must necessarily have. 

In the same chapter (v. 16) we read: kai dpodoyoupevas péya ear To ‘The mys- 
Tis edoeBelas pvorjpiov: and the words are followed by what appears to tery of 
be a quotation from a Christian hymn. The epithet ‘great’, which is here Bees - 
applied to ‘the mystery of godliness’, is the same as in Eph. vy 32. It 
refers to the importance, not to the obscurity, of the mystery (see the note 
on that passage). But the use of this epithet is the only point of contact 
in the expression with the phraseology of St Paul: for the word evc¢Bea 
belongs to the peculiar vocabulary of these as compared with the other 
Pauline epistles. 

In both these instances the word pvoTn ploy appears to have a more A more 
general meaning than it has elsewhere in St Paul’s writings. The sum of general 
the Christian faith seems to be referred to under this term. It is perhaps ™®™!™8- 
a natural expansion of what we have seen to be the characteristically 
Pauline use of the word, when the special thought of the inclusion of the 
Gentile world in the Purpose of God has ceased to be a novel and en 
grossing truth. But whether such an expansion can be thought of as 
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directly due to the Apostle himself is a part of the difficult problem of 
the literary history of these epistles. 

We have found, then, no connexion between the New Testament use 
of the word ‘mystery’ and its popular religious signification as a sacred 
rite, which the initiated are pledged to preserve inviolably secret. Not 
until the word has passed into common parlance as ‘a secret’ of any kind 
does it find a place in biblical phraseology. The New Testament writers 
find the word in ordinary use in this colourless sense, and they start it 
upon a new career by appropriating it to the great truths of the Christian 
religion, which could not have become known to men except by Divine 
disclosure or revelation. A mystery in this sense is not a thing which 
must be kept secret. On the contrary, it is a secret which God wills to 
make known and has charged His Apostles to declare to those who have 
ears to hear it. 


ENEPIFEIN AND ITS COGNATES. 


On évepyeiv and its cognates. 


The meaning of évepyciv and the cognate words in St Paul’s epistles has Limita- 

been so variously understood that it is desirable to attempt a somewhat tion of use 
more complete investigation of them than has hitherto been made. That sa 
the sense which they bear in the New Testament is in some respects 
peculiar is in part due to a fact which it may be well to note at the 
outset : namely, that, wherever its ultimate source is directly expressed, 
the évépyeia is always attributed either to Divine or to Satanic agency. 
The prevailing thought is that of a Divine évépyea. In the two passages 
in which the evil spirit is spoken of as exerting évépyeca, there is evidence 
in the context of an intentional parallel with, or parody of, the methods of 
Divine action: see above in the note on Eph. ii 2, and Lightfoot’s notes 
on ‘2 Thess. ii 3—11 (Notes on Epp. pp. 111 ff). This limitation lends 
a certain impressiveness to this whole series of words. Even where évep- 
yewv is used of human action (Phil. ii 13) we are reminded that God 
Himself is 6 évepyav ro évepyciv. And it is further in harmony with 
this conception that wherever in St Paul’s writings evépyea is attri- 
buted to things, as opposed to persons, the form of the verb used is 
not éevepyeiv but evepycioOat. 


1. At the base of all these words lies the adjective evepyds, which 1. The 
signifies ‘at work’: compare évapxos, ‘in office’, used in documents pre- PRE ES 
served in inscriptions and papyri. It is found in Herod. viii 26, of certain paid 4, 
deserters who came into the Persian camp Biov re decuevor kai évepyot Classical 
BovAcpevor civaz. The word has various shades of meaning, as ‘active’, writers. 
‘busy’, ‘effective’ (of troops), ‘under cultivation’ (of land), ‘productive’ 

(of capital) ; and in most cases the opposite condition is described by dpyos. 
The later form is evepyjs (Aristotle has evepyécraros). In Polybius both 
forms occur, and they are frequently interchanged in the manuscripts. 
The txx has évepyos once, Ezek. xlvi 1, of the six ‘working days’; but Biblical 
never évepyjs. In the New Testament, on the contrary, évepyjs is the Writers. 
only form’. We have it in 1 Cor. xvi 9, @vpa yap pot dvéwyey peyadn 
kal évepyns: that is, an ‘effective ’ opportunity of preaching: for the meta- 


1 This form of the word lent itself 
readily to confusion with évapyjs. In 
the two passages of St Paul in which 
it occurs the Latin rendering is evidens 
(or manifesta) which implies évap- 
ys in Greek mss. In Heb. ivj2 
évapyjs is actually found in B; and 


EPHES.* 


Jerome, when he quotes the passage 
in commenting on Isa. Ixvi 18, 19, 
has evidens, though elsewhere he has 
eficax. For further examples of the 
confusion see the apparatus to my 
edition of the Philocalia of Origen, 
PP- 140, 141, 144. 
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phor of the ‘open door’ compare 2 Cor. ii 12, Col. iv 3. In Philem. 6, ézas 
7) Kolv@via THs mioTeds Gov evepyns yévntat, it means ‘productive of due 
result’, ‘effective’: and in Heb. iv 12, (dy yap 6 Aoyos Tod Geod Kat evepyys 
Kal TouwTepos ume_p macay paxatpay Sicropor, it again seems to mean ‘ effec- 
tive’; but perhaps the word was chosen with a special reference to (av: 
for évepyos and évepyeiv are used of activity as the characteristic sign of 
life1—‘alive and active’. 


2. The substantive ¢evépyera is employed by Aristotle in a technical 
sense in his famous contrast between ‘potentially’ (Suvauer) and ‘actually’ 
(évepyeta). We have it too in the Nicomachean Ethics in the definition of 
To avOperwov ayaboy, which is declared to be wWuyfs evepyeta kar dperny 
év Bio tedel@ (i 6 15, p. 1098, 16); and in this connexion a contrast is 
drawn between évépyea and €&:s. 

It is interesting to compare with this the definition of the term in 
physiology as given by Galen, de natural. facultt. i 2, 4, 5. He distin- 
guishes carefully ¢pyov ‘result’, evépyeca ‘action productive of ¢pyov’, and 
dvvayus, ‘force productive of évépyesa’. 

In the Greek Old Testament the word occurs only in Wisdom and 
in 2 and 3 Maccabees. It is used twice of the operations of nature, 
Wisd. vii 17, xiii 4; once in the phrase ovy dAwy evepyeia, ‘not by force 
of arms’ (xviii 22); and again in the notable description of Wisdom as the 
€omtpov dkndidwrov Ths Tod Oeov évepyetas (vii 26). It is used in 2 Mace. iii 
29, 3 Mace. iv 21, v 12, 28, of a miraculous interposition of Divine power. 

The instances last quoted suggest that already the way was being 
prepared for that limitation of the word to a superhuman activity which 
we noted at the outset as characterising its use in the New Testament. 
St Paul, who alone uses the word, has it five times expressly of the 
exercise of Divine power (Eph. i 19, iii 7; Phil. iii 21; Col. i 29, ii 12). 
In Eph. iv 16 it is used in the phrase kar évépyevav, without an express 
reference indeed to God, but of the building of the Body of the Christ; 
so that this can hardly be regarded as an exception. 

On the other hand it occurs twice of an evil activity. In the descrip- 
tion of the incarnation of iniquity, which is to parody the work of Christ 
and to claim Divine honours, we have the expression, ob éeorlv 7 mapovaia 
kar’ évépyetav Tov Sarava. Already the Apostle has said, ro yap puatjpioy 
70n évepyeirar TS avouias: and lower down he adds, of those who are to 
be deceived by the signs and wonders of this false Christ (cnpelois kat 
tépacw wWevdous), meyer avtois o beds evepyeray mays eis TO MoTEDoAL 
avrovs TS Weddet. This ‘working of error’, which makes men believe the 


1 In Xenophon Memorab. i 4 4 we 
have {Ga éudpovd re Kal évepyd, in 
contrast with the eldwra adpova te Kal 
dxlynra of sculptors or painters. Com- 
pare also Athan. de incarn. 30 el yap 
on vexpbs Tis yevduevos ovdéev évepyely 
Svvarat K.T-r. 4 TOs, elwep ovK eoTW 
évepyay [sc. 6 Xpiorés], vexpod yap tdudv 
éott Todro, a’rds Tods évepyouvras Kal 
fGvras rhs évepyelas mwaver, x.7.A. In 


Wisd. xv 11 we read 

ore yvénoev Tov mAdoayTa avrév, 

kal Tov éumveicavTa avT@ Wuxnv év- 

epyoucay 

kal éudvojoavta meta fwrikov. 
The passage which underlies this is, 
of course, Gen. ii 7 éveptonoev els 70 
mpbowmrov avTod mony (wHs, Kat éyévero 
6 dvOpwros els puxny fGoar. 
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false pretender (who is ‘the lie’, as Christ is ‘the truth’), is itself a 
judgment of God. We may compare ‘the lying spirit’ sent forth from 
God to deceive Ahab, 1 Kings xxii 21—23. 


3. The verb evepyeiv, after the general analogy of denominatives in -ew, 3. The 
means primarily ‘to be at work’, ‘to work’ (intrans.), and is accordingly Ver> évep- 
the opposite of dpyeiv. So Aristotle freely employs the word in connexion ae 
with his special sense of évépyeca. Polybius, whose use of the word is for tive. 
the most part somewhat peculiar, has this first and most natural meaning 
in a passage in which he prophesies the filling up of inland seas: iy 4o 4, 
pevovons ye o1 Tis altis Ta€ews wep Tovs TomoUS, Kal TOY aiTiay TIS éyxa- 

Geas evepyolvTay Kata TO cuvexés. We may compare also Philo, de leg. 
alleg. iii 28 (Mangey, p. 104) Grav zapovca [sc. 7 xapa] dpactypiws evepy7. 
But indeed the usage is too common to need illustration. 

A further stage of meaning is used when the verb is followed by an Transi- 
accusative which defines the result of the activity. Then from the in- tive. 
transitive use of ‘to work’ we get a transitive use. There appears to be 
no example of this in Aristotle: but instances are cited from Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch, and it is common in later Greek. In Philo, de 
uit. contempl. (M. p. 478), the meaning is scarcely different from that of 
mpatrew: & yap vnpovres ev otadios éxeivot...vuKTwp ev oKoT@ peOvorTes... 
évepyovow: and this is often the case in other writers. So far as I am 
aware, the accusative always expresses ‘that which is worked’, and never 
‘that which is made to work’. That is to say, evepyeiy does not seem ever 
to mean ‘to render évepyov’, in the sense of ‘to bring into activity’. 

Thus, though Polybius uses again and again such expressions as évepyf Polybius. 
Trotovpevor THY Epodoy (xi 23 2), and evepyeorépay amodaivovar tHy vav- 
paxiay (Xvi 14 5), he does not use éevepyeiy as equivalent to évepyov 
moweicOa, In the one place where this might seem at first sight to be 
his meaning (xxvii I 12 évepyeiv éeméra€av Tois apyovot Ty cuppaxiay) 
this interpretation cannot be accepted in view of the strong meaning 
(‘assiduous’, ‘energetic’, ‘vigorous’) which évepyds (-ys) invariably has in 
this writer. We must therefore render the words, ‘to effect the alliance’. 


We come now to the Greek Old Testament. In the intransitive sense Greek 
évepyeiv is found in Num. viii 24 in B, as the substitute for a somewhat 0-7. 
troublesome phrase of the original, which AF attempt to represent by 
Aecroupyetv Necroupyiay ev épyos. It occurs again in Wisd. xy 11 (quoted 
already) and xvi 17 ev r@ ravra oBevvivre VdaTt Treiov evypyet TO Tip. 

The transitive sense is found in Isa. xli 4, ris évypyqoe Kal éroince radra; 
in Prov. xxi 6 6 evepyav Onoavpicpara yAoooy Wevdei, and xxxi 12 évepyet 
yap TS avdpi ayaa. 

In the New Testament évepyciv comes, apart from St Paul’s epistles, Gospels. 
only in Mark vi 14 (Matt. xiv 2) d:a rodro évepyotow ai duvduets ev aira, Intransi- 
where the connexion of the word with miraculous powers is to be noted. = 2 Y& 

In St Paul we find the intransitive use in three passages. The first St Paul. 
is Gal. ii 8, 6 yap evepyjoas Lerp@ eis dmoorodny tis mepttopis éevipynoev Intransi- 
kat épol eis ta €6vy, ‘He that wrought for Peter’, etc. The connexion of aa 
évepye with miraculous interpositions, which we have already observed, 
and which will be further illustrated below, may justify us in interpreting 
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this passage, in which St Paul is defending his apostolic position, in the 
light of 2 Cor. xii 11 f., ovdev yap dorépnoa trav dmepdiav Grocrodav, ei 
Kat ovdev eiyt> Ta pév onpela TOU drogroAou KaTeipyacOn ev vpiv ev maon 
vropovn, onpelors [re] Kal Tépaow Kat Suvduecw. Compare also [Mark] 
XVi 20 Tov Kupiov cuvepyodvtos Kal Tov Adyov BeBavodvtos dia Tay émaKo- 
Aovbotvray onyeiwv, Acts xiv 3, xv 12, Heb. ii 4. In any case we must 
avoid the mistake of the Authorised Version, which renders ‘He that 
wrought effectually in Peter...the same was mighty in me’. We cannot 
attribute to St Paul the construction evepyciv twi in the sense of évep- 
yey &v tu, though it may have come in at a later period through a 
confusion with évepya¢eo@a, which is a compound yerb1. In Eph. ii 2 
we have the intransitive use again in rod mvevparos Tod viv evepyouvros 
év Tois viois THs amecGias. In Phil. ii 13 we have rd Oédew kai ro évep- 
yeiv, Where the word is exceptionally used of human activity, as we have 
already noted, and is introduced as a kind of echo of the preceding 6 
evepyov. 

The transitive sense occurs in the passage just cited, Phil. ii 13 6 
evepyov...rd Gédew x.t.d.; also in Gal. ili 5 6 evepydy Suvdpers ev dpiv, and 
in a specially instructive passage, 1 Cor. xii 6—11, dcaipéwers evepynuarov 
eigiv, kal 6 autos Oeds, 6 evepyav Ta Tayta év Taowy...d\d@ de evepynpara 
duvdapewy...rdvra b€ raita evepyet TO Ev Kal TO avTo mvedpa. Here again 
the reference is to miraculous powers. In Eph. i 11 we have xara mpo- 
Geow Tod Ta TavTa evepyodrTos Kata THY BovAny Tov OeAjparos avtrov, Where 
we must render ‘who worketh all things’: for we are not justified in 
supposing that it can mean ‘who setteth all things in operation’: the 
thought of ‘moving the universe’, expressed in Heb. i 3 by gépov ra 
mavra TS pratt tis Suvvdpews avrov, must not be introduced here. Simi- 
larly in Eph. i 19, xara tyy évépyecay Tov Kpdrous THs ioxvos avrov ny 
evnpynkev €v TH xptoT@ éyeipas avrov x.T.A., we must render ‘according to 
the working...which He hath wrought’. If the original is more emphatic 
than such a rendering may seem to imply, this is due chiefly to St Paul’s 
general attribution of évepyeiv and évépyeca to Divine operation. 


4. We now come to the point of chief difficulty, the use and meaning 
of évepyeio Oat. 

From the meaning of évepyeiv ¢. accus., ‘to work, effect, do’, we 
readily get a passive use, évepyeicda, ‘to be wrought, effected, done’, 
Thus Polybius uses it of a war ‘being waged’: in i 13 5 he says that, 
contemporaneously with certain wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, mapa tois “E\Ayow o Kveopevkds kadovpevos évypyetro 
moAepos: comp. Joseph. Anti. xv 5 3. Again, in ix 12 3 he uses roy 
év Kaip® evepyoupévy as a Variant upon his previous phrase rov pera 
ddAov Kal ovv Kaip@ mparrouévev; and in ix 13 9 he lays stress on a 


1 In Athenag. Supplic. 10 we have 
an apparent, but perhaps only ap- 
parent, instance of such a construction: 
xalrot kat avrO 7d évepyodv Tots éx- 
pwvotcr mpopyTikas ary.ov mvetua dmép- 
poay elval paper Tov Geov. The dative 


is adequately explained as dativus 
commodi. A more doubtful looking 
instance is Clement. Hom. vii 11 xal 
61a TovTo duaprdvovce vocous évepyeiv 
Ovvarat. 
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general’s choice of those 80 dy kal pe dy evepynOnoera ro Kpibev, ‘his 
decision shall be executed’, ‘his plan shall be carried out’, This is the 
sense which the form bears in the only passage of the Greek Old Testament 
in which it occurs, 1 Esdr. ii 20 évepyeiras Ta Kara Tov vadv. 
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Although Aristotle does not use évepyciy in a transitive sense, yet we Aristotle. 


find a few instances of the passive evepyeicOa in his works. 

Tlepi hurdy ii 7 (827, 33%). The sun réyruw moet (826, 37°): but the 
moisture may be so great, adore py memaiverOa: Tore 7 Uyporns avTn, eis 
qv ovk evnpyndn més, x7... Le. in which réyis has not been wrought 
or effected by the sun. 

uci. dkpodc. ii 3 (195, 28>). He has been classifying causes and 
effects (atria kai ay atria). Causes are either xara dvvayty or evepyodvta: 
they are duvayers in respect of duvara, and évepyodyra in respect of evep- 
yovpeva: of the last an instance is dd¢ 0 oixodopay THde TS oixodopoupéeva. 
Potential causes and possible results are contrasted with effective causes 
and effected results. 

Tlepi Wuyijs iii 2 (427, 72). The text is uncertain; but there is a con- 
trast between duvayer and r@ ecivat, followed by a further distinction: 
7T@ & civat ov, Gdda 7H evepycioGar Suauperdv, ‘in the being carried into 
effect’ or ‘realised’. 

Tlepi xoop. 6 (400, 23>). God is to the universe what law is to the 
state: 6 tis modews vopos akivntos @v ev Tais TaY xpapevav uxais mavra 
oikovopet Ta KaTa THY TodiTetav. In accordance with law one man goes to 
the Prytaneum to be feasted, another to the court to be tried, another to 
the prison to be put to death: yivovra: dé kat SnpoOowiar vopimor...dedv 
te Ovoia Kai npdev Oepareia...ddda dé addois evepyovpeva KaTa pilav mpdc- 
ta&wv 7) vouimov ekovoiay. Here the word is used in no philosophic sense, 
but simply means ‘carried out’ or ‘done’}. 


It is interesting to note that in Xenophon we have two examples ’Apycicdat 
of the passive of dpyeiv. Cyrop. ii 3 2 ovdév yap avrois dpyeira ray in Xeno- 


mpatrecOa Seouéver, ‘they leave nothing undone’, ‘let nothing lie dpyov’ pe 


Hero 9 9, if it be made clear that any one who finds a new way of 
enriching the state will be rewarded, ovdé atry av 7 oKéyis apyoiro: 
a few lines below we have this repeated in the form, roANovs Gy kal TovTo 
e€opuncetev Epyov Toreia Oar TO oKoreiv Tt dyabov. The use of dpyeiv ‘to be 
idle’ (of persons) and dpyeicOa ‘to be left idle’ (of powers) may prepare 
us for a corresponding use of éevepyeiv ‘to be at work’ (of persons) and 
évepycio Gat ‘to be set at work’ (of powers). 


In the New Testament all the examples of evepycicOa, with the ’Evepyei- 
notable exception of James y 16, belong to St Paul. The passages are 79a in 


the following : 

(1) 1 Thess. ii 13 f. Adyor Geod, os Kal evepyetrat ev tiv Tois micrevovcw. 
Dpeis yap pipntat éyevnOnre......0Tt Ta AUT emaGeTE Kal Ypeis K.TA. 

(2) 2 Thess. ii 7 ro yap pvortypiov 76y evepyeirat THs avopias: povoy 
0 KaTéy@v Gpti, K.T.A. 

(3) 2 Cor. i 6 «ire mapaxadovpeba, vrép THs UYuav TapakAjoews Tis 
évepyoupérns év wrowovy Tav alTav tabnudtav ay Kal mpeis 
Tao omer. 


1 This instance is not given in Bonitz’s index. 


St Paul. 
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(4) 2 Cor. iv 12 dare 6 Oavaros év npiv evepyeirat, 9 Oe Con ev vpiv. 

(5) Gal. v 6 adda miotts b0 dyarns evepyoupérn. 

(6) Rom. vii5 f. ra ra6npara rdy auapriay Ta Sia Tod vowou evnpyeire 
év Tois pedeow nuav eis TO Kapmopopjaca TO Oavare- vuvi dé 
KarnpynOnpev K.TA. 

(7) Col. i 1 29 els 6 kal KOoTLO@ dyaviCopevos kara ™mHY évépyeray ¢ avrov THY 
evepyounerny ev epot év Suvdpet. 

(8) Eph. iti 20 cara thy Svvapw thy évepyouperny ev nyiv. 

In approaching the consideration of these passages we are met by the 
dictum, which has received the sanction of Lightfoot1, that evepycioOa is 
always middle, ‘never passive in St Paul’. It is difficult to reconcile this 
judgment with the observed fact that évepyeicOa: is never used by St Paul 
of persons, while évepyciy is always so used. If the words be respectively 
passive and active, this distinction is perfectly natural: but there seems 
no reason why the middle should be specially applicable to things in 
contrast to persons*. Moreover, so far as I am aware, there is no trace 
of a middle in any other writer. The aorist where we find it is always 
evmpynOnv. The one passage of Polybius which appeared to offer an 
example to the contrary, ii 6 7 xaramAnéw Kai PoBov evepynoduevor Tois 
Tas mapaAias oikovc1, is now emended with certainty by the substitution 
of évepyacduevor, which at once restores the proper construction of the 
dative and gives back a well recognised idiom. 

If then we decide that in St Paul as elsewhere evepyeio a: is passive, we 
have to ask whether that sense of the passive of which we have already 
found examples, ‘to be carried out, effected, done’, will give a satisfactory 
sense in the passages before us. 

The very first of them refuses this interpretation. The Divine message 
of the Gospel (6 Adyos Tov Geod) evepyeirar év Tois mucrevouocw. St Paul’s 
meaning here appears to be ‘is made operative’, ‘is made to produce its 
appropriate result’: another writer would probably have given us évepyet, 
is operative’; but St Paul prefers the passive, the agent implied being 
God 6 évepyév. The Gospel is not allowed to lie idle and unproductive : 
it is transmuted into action: the Thessalonians share the sufferings which 
are everywhere its characteristic accompaniment. 

Similarly in (3), the mapdxAnows is made effective only by fellowship in 
the sufferings of the Gospel: and the thought in (4) is closely allied. 

In (2), whereas the evil spirit may be said évepyeiv (Eph. ii 2), the 
pvotnpiov THs avopuias, the counterpart of the puarnptov rov xpi rod, is said 
évepyeia Oat, ‘to be set in operation’. 

In (5) the sense appears to be: ‘faith is made operative through love’, 
without which it fails of its action (dpyet)3, With a like interpretation (6) 
presents no special difficulty. 

In (7) and (8), especially when compared with Eph. i 19 cara rH évep- 


1 See his note on Gal. v 6. vyounévy here as passive, though unlike 

2 Compare Greg. Naz. Or. 31 B (i St Paul he thinks of a human agency: 
559 D) kal el évépyeia, evepynOyocerac Strom. i 4 (p. 318) m&s ovk dudw daro- 
Snrovitt, ovK evepyfoe, Kat ouod 7m Sexréor, evepyov Thy mlaTrw did THS 
évepynOnvat mavoerat. dyamrns memompevor; 

3 Clement of Alexandria took évep- 
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yewav...qv évipynkey x.7.., we again find the passive appropriately used. 
St Paul says 7 évépyeia evepyeira, not evepyet, because he regards God 
as o évepyar. 

It is to be observed that in actual meaning évepyeiy and évepycioba 
come nearly to the same thing. Only the passive serves to remind us that 
the operation is not self-originated. _The powers ‘ work’ indeed ; but they 
“are made to work’. 

The passage in St Jamess Epistle (v 16 odd ioxver Sénois Stxaiov James v 
évepyouuévn) is notoriously difficult. We must not hastily transfer to this 16. 
writer a usage which so far as we know is peculiar to St Paul. Yet it 
is at least possible that here too évepyouzeyy means ‘set in operation’ by 
Divine agency. 

In later times évepyeiv was used in the sense of ‘to inspire’, whether the Later use 
inspiration was Divine or Satanic. But this usage has no direct bearing fF ‘in- | 
on the meaning of the word in the New Testament. es 
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On the meaning of ériryvwors. 


1. The word ériyyeors is not found in Greek writers before the time 
of Alexander the Great. “Emywocxe:v, however, is used occasionally by 
almost all writers. Thus in Homer, Od. xxiv 216 ff, when Odysseus 
proposes to reveal himself to his father, he says: 

avrap éy® matpos meipnoopat npeTepoto, 

ai Ké po emvyvon Kai ppdooetar opbadpoiow, 
Hé KEV GyvoijoL TOA xXpovoy aydis éovTa. 

If he discern me and read me with his eyes, 
Or know me not, so long I am away. 


Again, in Od. xviii 30 f., the beggar Irus challenges Odysseus to fight 
him in the presence of the suitors: 
(éoai vuv, va raves emtyvdwot Kat ode 
papvapévous: mas © av od vewrépm avdpi paxoo; 
‘that these may know us, how we fight’: that they may discern which is 
the better man of the two. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff. it is used of Thyestes at the banquet: 
avtik dyvoia \aBay 
éoOe. Bopay GBpwrov, ws opas, yéveu. 
Kamer’ émvyvous Epyov ov KaTaicvoy 
Gpo€er, k.t.d. 
Here, as in Od. xxiv 216 ff., it is used in contrast with dyvora, ‘not recog- 
nising’, ‘not discerning’. 
In Soph. 4). 18 f. we have: 
kat vov éméyvas ev p em’ avdpi Svopevet 
Baow kvkdodvt’, Atayre TO caxerpéopo. 
‘And now thou hast discerned aright that I am hunting to and fro on 
the trail of a foeman’: so Jebb, who says in a note: “ éméyvas with partic. 
(kuxAodvr’) of the act observed, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 éméyvas 8 Gy...ovdéva 
ovre dpyiCopevov...ovTe xaiporta”. 
Soph. £7. 1296 f.: 
ovtw & dros pnTyp oe py mlyvyeceTat 
padpd mrpocere. 
‘And look that our mother read not thy secret in thy radiant face’: Jebb, 
with a note: “—avyyécera, ‘detect’: the dative is instrumental”. 
In Thucydides there are two distinct usages of the word. The first 
is the same as that which we have already noticed: e.g. i 132: mapazouy- 
capevos oppayioa, iva...u) emtyyG, Avec Tas emiorodas: ie. that the receiver 
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of the letter might not detect what he had done. The second corresponds 
with a special meaning of yiwaoxw, ‘to determine’ or ‘decide’ (i 70, ii 65, 
iii 57): it does not directly concern us here. It is nearly synonymous with 
émixpivety. 

If now we inquire what is the force of the preposition, or in other The force 
words how does émywocxey differ from ywveoxew, We may note first of all oi the pre- 
that the simple verb would have given the meaning, intelligibly if less posi 
precisely, in all the cases which we have cited. There is no indication 
that éemywacxev conveys the idea of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced 
knowledge. 

We find a large number of compounds in ézi, in which the preposition It signifies 

does not in the least signify addition, but rather perhaps direction. It not ad- 
seems to fix the verb upon a definite object. Thus we have éravei», Seas 
emiderxvivar, emi(nteiv, emixadelv, emixnpvooety, emixpareiv, emixpimretv, emt- ; 
pereo bar, emipiprnoKer Oar, emivoeiv (excogitare), emtxopnyetv. So also émixowos 
means ‘common to’ and is followed by a genitive or dative of the object. 
In these cases we cannot say that the compound verb is stronger than the 
simple verb. The preposition is not intensive, but directive (if the word 
may be allowed). It prepares us to expect the limitation of the verb to 
a particular object. 

Thus ywooxew means ‘to know’ in the fullest sense that can be given A limita- 
to the word ‘knowledge’: érvywacxew directs attention to some particular 40 sug- 
point in regard to which ‘knowledge’ is affirmed. So that to perceive —- 

a particular thing, or to perceive who a particular person is, may fitly be 
expressed by émrywacxew. There is no such limitation about the word 
ywocxew, though of course it may be so limited by its context. 


2. We may now consider the usage of the txx. In Hebrew the2. The 

ordinary word for ‘to know’ is Y3', But in the earlier books of the O.T. Yer in 
‘Y3i] is used in the sense of discerning or recognising. Thus it is the word 
employed when Jacob’s sons say to him: ‘Know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. And he Anew it, and said, It is my son’s coat’ (Gen. xxxvii 32 f.). 
So again in Gen. xlii 8,‘ And Joseph Anew his brethren, but they knew 
not him’. Here, as we might expect, the word is rendered by émrywo- 
oxew. Throughout the historical books ércywaécxew generally represents 
23, though occasionally it is a rendering of YT. In the Prophets, how- 
ever, 13] is very rare, and éemrywocxew is used forty-five times to render 
yy. To shew to what an extent the two words were regarded as identical 
in meaning, we may note that in Ezekiel the phrase ‘they (ye) shall now 
that I am the Lord’ is rendered about thirty-five times by yrocorra (yro- 
aecOe), and about twenty-five times by émiyvecorra (émryvacerGe)'. 

In the later books of the Lxx we come across the word ériyoois, of The noun. 
which hitherto we have said nothing. It occurs four times in books of 


1 For the distribution of the render- the simple verb alone occurs (save as 
ings between the two translators of a var. lect. of A) in chapters xxviii to 
Ezekiel see Mr Thackeray’s article in| xxxirx. 

Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. 1903: 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


which we have Hebrew originals. Three times éiyywois beod represents 
DION YI (Prov. ii 5, Hos. iv 1, vi 6, the only places where this expres- 
sion seems to occur). The fourth occurrence of the noun is again in Hosea 
(iv 6), where in the same verse NY is rendered first by yydous and then 
by emiyvects}, 

Besides these passages we have only 2 Macc. ix 11, «cis émiyywow 
edbciv Oeia parry, ‘to come to knowledge under the scourge of God’. 
Symmachus used the word in Ps. Ixxii (xxiii) 11, ‘Is there knowledge in the 
Most High?’, where the Hebrew is 13, and the uxx have yvdors. 

It may be worth while to add that in Wisdom we have yrdcrs Oeod 
twice, but émiyvwors does not occur at all. In Ecclesiasticus also we have 
yvaeats Kupiov, but émiyvwors is not found. 

Thus we learn from the Greek O. T. nothing more than that the 
word was coming into use, and that it was employed in a familiar passage 
of Hosea, the first part of which is cited in the N. T.; ‘I desired mercy, and 
not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings’ (Hos. 
vi 6). 


3. In Schweighiuser’s index to Polybius emyvoeckew appears as 
occurring eight times. It regularly means ‘to discover’ or ‘discern’: 
once it is coupled with padeiv (iii 32 8, emvyvavar kai padeiv); three times 
it is strengthened by cadds. The noun eriyyaors occurs twice (iii 7 6, 
31 4). In each case the historian is defending the study of general history 
as contrasted with mere narratives of particular wars. In the latter place 
he speaks of ‘the knowledge of past events’, ryv tév mapeAndvOorwv emi- 
yvoow, using in the context two parallel phrases, ryv tév mpoyeyovorey 
émiotnny and tis Tay mpoyeyovoray vrouynceas. In iii 7 6 he says that 
a statesman cannot dispense with ‘knowledge’ of this kind, r#s trav mpoerpy- 
pever ervyvdcews. There is no indication whatever that any strong meaning, 
such as full or advanced knowledge, was attached to the word. 


4. We now come to the New Testament. In the Gospels and Acts 
emtyvockev is found in the sense of ‘ perceiving’, ‘discerning’, ‘recognising’, 
just as in classical authors. It is interesting to compare Matt. xi 27, ovdcis 
emvywvaoket Tov vior, k.T.A., With the parallel in Luke x. 22, ovdels yewooxer Tis 
éotw 6 vids, k.7.A. In Luke i 4, ba émcyvds rept dv xatnynOns oyov Thy 
dodadevav, we have the word used with good effect to indicate the discern- 
ment of a particular point in regard to things already known. 

In St Paul’s Epistles we find both the verb and the noun. In Rom. i 32 
we have: oiruves TO Sixaiwpa tov Oeov envyvovtes, Which is to be compared 
with v. 21, Store yovres tov Oeov. The difference, if there be one, is that 
émtyvorres is more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point. In 
I Cor. xiv 37, émtywwokéero a ypado vpiv ort Kupiov éotw evroAn, and 
2 Cor. xiii 5, 7 ovK émtywaoxete Eavtovs Gre “Incovs Xpioros ev vpiv; it is 
again used of discerning or recognising a special quality. It is used of 
the recognition of persons in 1 Cor. xvi 18, émtywa@oxere odv Tous ToLoUTOUS, 
and in 2 Cor. Vi 9, as ayvootvpevot Kat emvywwoKdpevor (comp. the passages 


1 In 1 Kings viii 4 éwiyywors stands in Esther [xvi 6] it is a variant of &* 
for NYT in AR, but Bhas yéoois, and _ for evywwpoctvny. 


= 
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cited above, Hom. Od. xxiv 216 ff., Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff.). In Col i6f, dp js 


Mépas Wkovocate Kal énéyvate THY xapw Tov Geod ev adnOcia- Kadds eua- 
Gere x.t.A., there may be a suggestion of discriminating and recognising 
as true: we have ywockew tH xapw in 2 Cor. viii 9, Gal ii 9. So too in 
1 Tim. iy 3, émeyvexoar tiv adnOevav. 

There remain two remarkable passages in which St Paul plays on Plays on 
ywookcey and its compounds. 2 Cor. i 13, ov yap GAda ypadopev vpiv the word. 
GAN 7 & avayiweokete 7) Kal emvywookete, eArrifa dé ott ews TéAovs ém- 
yroccobe, xabds kai éréyvate juas amo pépous, Ste kavxnua vay eopev 
kaOarep Kal tpeis jpav. The last part of this is plain enough: ‘ye have 
recognised us, in part at any rate, as being a glory to you, as you are 
to us’. With the former part we may compare iii 2 ‘ye are our epistle, 
yweckopnern kat avaywaokouérn’, the full-sounding word being placed 
second. So here the sound of the words has no doubt influenced the 
selection: ‘ye read and recognise’. But we cannot say that émcywockev 
refers to a full knowledge of any kind, especially as it is subsequently 
joined with do pépovs. 

In 1 Cor. xiii the Apostle compares yvdéois, as a spiritual gift, with In com- 
Gydrn. Tvcors is after all in our present condition but partial; é« pépovs bination | 

4 E oP E : ‘ with yuw- 
yap ywockopev: the partial is transient, and disappears on the arrival of ,,..,, 
the perfect. So the child gives way to the man. We now see mirrored 
images which suggest the truth of things: we shall then see ‘face to 
face’. The words recall the promise of God that He would speak 
to Moses ‘mouth to mouth’ and not 8? aivyparwv (Num. xii 8): also 
Deut. xxxiv 10, Maojs, ov éyvm Kupios avrov mpdcwmov Kata mpocemor: 
and Ex. xxxiii 11, ‘The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend’. St Paul continues: dpri ywwoxw ex pépous, ore 
b€ emvyvecopa: Kabds Kai éneyvoobnv. The thought of fuller knowledge 
which is here given is expressed, not by the change from ywacr to its 
compound, but by the contrast with ¢x pépovs and by the defining clause 
introduced by xaas'. We see this at once if we try to cut the sentence 
short, and read only: apr. ywodoxo €k pépous, ToTe de ervyvecopar: this 
would be unmeaning ; for there is no ground for supposing that it could 
mean by itself, ‘then shall I fully know’. It is probable that éemiyvecopar 
is introduced because éreyvdcOnv (of knowledge of a person) is to follow. 
At the same time we may admit that the full-sounding word is purposely 
chosen to heighten the effect at the close. That no higher kind of know- 
ledge is implied in the compound word is seen when we compare Gal. iy 9, 
yovres Ocov, paddov dé yoo bertes v70 Geod.. 

The only remaining instance of the verb in the N.T. is in 2 Pet. ii 21, In 2 Peter. 
Kpeitroy yap nv avrois yt) emeyvaxévar THY doy THs Sixaootyns 7 éervyvoiow 
vroorpéyat k.T.d. 

The noun éziyvwors is freely used by St Paul. It is generally followed, "Erlyywors 
as we might expect, by a genitive of the object: thus, duaprias, Rom. iii 20; ea ante 
of God or Christ, Eph. i 17, iv 13, Col. i 10 (cf. 2 Pet. i 2, 3, 8, ii 20); rod stive tthe 
OeAnpatos avtov, Col. i 9; rod pvornpiov tod Oeov, Col. ii 2; dAnOeias, cbject; 


1 So quite correctly Euthymius Ziga- airov (sc. trav Ge6v) wAdov" 7d yap ‘Kaus 
benus ad loc.: ‘rére dé éxvyrdooua’ Kai éweyvadoOnv’ 7rd Tréov Snot. 
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1 Tim. ii 4, 2 Tim. ii 25, iii 7, Tit i 1 (cf. Heb. x 26); mavrds dyabod, 
Philem. 6. We do indeed find yéors similarly used of God and of Christ 
(2 Cor. x 5, Phil. iii 8); but émiyywors had the advantage of avoiding the 
ambiguity as to whether the following genitive was objective or subjective 
(as in Rom. xi 33, 3 Bados...yvdoews Geod). Accordingly as a rule yvdors is 
used where knowledge in the abstract is spoken of, but émiyywors where the 
special object of the knowledge is to be expressed. 

Rom. i 28, ov« edoxipacay tov Oeov Exew ev emyvaoe, is nO exception 
to this rule. In Rom. x 2, (jAov Geod exovorv, GAN ov Kar emtyvwor, the 
word may perhaps suggest the idea of discernment: as also in Phil. i 9, ‘that 
your love may abound more and more év émyvace Kat magy aicbqcet, 
eis TO Ooxiatew «7A: and in Col. iii 10 f., ‘putting on the new man, 
which is renewed eis émiyywow kar eikova Tov xticavros avToy, Grou oUK 
évt "EAAny k.t.d.’, where there is no contrast with any imperfect knowledge, 
but the knowledge referred to may perhaps be specially the discernment 
and recognition of the abolition of the old distinctions of race and condi- 
tion. But perhaps it is unnecessary to search for any particular subtilty 
of meaning in the word. 


5. This long investigation has been necessitated by the determination 
of commentators to interpret emiyywors as a fuller and more perfect kind 
of yvdo.s. Thus Grotius on Eph. i 17 says: ‘ émiyveous proprie est maior 
exactiorque cognitio’, a remark which he repeats on Col.ig. In dealing 
however with ériyvwo.s auaprias in Rom. iii 20 he is more cautious, 
and says: ‘émiyvwois idem quod yvedors, aut paulo amplius’, Among the 
moderns Fritzsche (on Rom. i 28), Alford, Ellicott and Lightfoot take the 
same view. Lightfoot comments on the word twice (Phil. i 9 and Col. i 9). 
At the latter place he says: ‘The compound éemiyvwors is an advance upon 
yvoots, denoting a larger and more thorough knowledge’. He cites in 
favour of this view Justin Martyr Zryph. 3 (p. 221 A): émiorjun tis eorw 
7) Tapéxouca avtav Tay avOperivey Kal Tav Ociwy yyoow, eretra THs TOUT@Y 
Gevorntos kal Sixaroovyns eriyyaow; The context of this passage requires to 
be carefully considered. In the preceding sentences Justin has been dis- 
cussing the nature of philosophy : it is, he says, ‘the science of the existent 
and the knowledge of the true’ (émiorjun éori tod dvros Kal Tod dAnOods 
ériyveots). His interlocutor objects that évornyn has different meanings : 
it means one kind of thing when applied to generalship, seamanship or 
medicine; another in regard to things human and divine. And then he 
asks (in the words already cited): ‘Is there an émorjun which affords 
a knowledge (yvaos) of the actual things human and divine, and after 
that a knowledge (émiyywors) of the divineness and righteousness of 
these same things?’ Here the distinction (if we are to press for one) 
is between a knowledge which reveals to us the things themselves, and 
a knowledge which discerns certain qualities of those things. 


1 Justin is here employing acurrent Wendland’s edition iii 88. Comp. 
definition of co¢ia. See Philodecon- also 4 Macc. i 16, codla 47 Tolvuy 
gressu (Mangey i 530) cola 5¢ émiory- early yGors Oelwv kat dvOpwrlywv rpary- 
anv Oclwy kal dvOpwrlywy kal Tov TobTwY = MAT. 
alrlwy, and the references given in 
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Lightfoot also cites St Chrysostom on Col. ig: éyrwre, adda Sei te Kai Chryso- 
énvyvava. To do this passage justice we must look first at St Chrysostom’s stom, 
comment on the preceding words (c. 6), ad’ js juepas AKovoate Kai eréyvare 
Thy xapw Tov Oeov ev adnOcia, kabds éuabere amo “Emadpa x.t.X. He says: 
apa edcéacde, dua €yvare THY xapw Tod Ocov. From this it does not appear 
that he can have laid much stress on the preposition. So when he comes 
to the phrase va mAnpwbare tiv émtyywow Tov OeAnpatos avrov, it is on 
mAnpobyre that the stress of his comment falls: ‘iva mAnpwdyre’, pyoiv, 
ovx wa daBnre: €daBov yap: GANG TO Neirov va TAnpwbjre. Then below 
he says: Ti dé éotw ‘iva wAnpwbate thy émiyveow Tov Oednpatos avtov’; 
dia Tod viod mpocayecOar nuas adtd, ovkére BC ayyéA@v. drt pev ovv det 
mpocayecOar, éyvare: Neimer Se tyiv Td TodTO pabeiv, kat dia Ti Tov viov 
érepev. Again no stress falls on éemiyyaow. There is indeed something 
more to be learned, viz. ryv emiyyvwow tod OeAnpuatos avtod: but it is not 
a fuller knowledge of the will of God which is in question. So he 
continues: ‘kat airovpevor’, noi: wera moAARs THs orovdjs: TovTe yap 
deixvucw, drt yvwre, GAda Sei te kal emvyvdva, Here éyvwre corresponds 
to St Paul’s éréyvwre ryv xapw tov beod. ‘You have learned something’, 
he says, ‘but you must needs learn something more’. The ‘something 
more’ is conveyed by rt xai, not by the change of verb. If we are to 
make a distinction it must be between general knowledge (éyvare) and 
particular knowledge (émyvava). We cannot on the strength of this 
sentence alone insist on a new sense of émvywoéokey, viz. ‘to learn 
further’. It is of course conceivable that a late writer might be led 
by the analogy of some compounds with émi to play upon the words in 
this particular way: but we have no proof of it at present; and even if 
it were true for the fourth century, it would be hazardous to carry such 
a meaning back to St Paul. 

Another passage cited by Lightfoot, Clem. Alex. Strom. i 17, p. 369, and 
need not detain us. It is itself borrowed from Tatian ad Graecos 40; and Clement 
the ov car’ ériyvaow which both passages contain is a mere reproduction of Alex- 

2 andria, 
of St Paul’s words in Rom. x. 2. 

Dr Hatch in his Essays on Biblical Greek (p. 8) refers to Const. Hatch 
Apost. vii 39, with the remark that it makes émiyvwors ‘the second of the cites 
three stages of perfect knowledge: yrdous, ériyvaors, rAnpopopia’. Unfor- ee 
tunately for his readers he does not quote the passage. The writer, who tions. 
has been expanding precepts of the Didaché, says: 6 pédN@v Karny<iocbat 
Tov Aoyor THs aAnOetas maWevécOw mpd Tod Banticparos (cf. Did. 7) rv 
mept TOU ayevnrou yaow, THY Tepl viod povoyevois emlyvacw, THY Tepl TOU 
aylov mvevpatos mAnpodopiay. That is to say, a catechumen before Baptism 
must be instructed in a knowledge of the Holy Trinity. The writer is in 
want of synonyms: he may even fancy that he is working up to a climax, 
and may have chosen émiyvwors as a word of fuller sound than yéors. But 
nothing is to be gained from verbiage of this kind for the strict definition 
of words. 

Two interesting examples of émvywackew and éziyywors may here be Further 
added. Clem. Alex. Q.D.S. 7 f.: Ovxotv ro péysotov Kai xopudacoraroy illustra- 
Tov mpos Tv (anv pabnudroy...yydvat Tov Geov...deov ot. xtnocacba dia tions. 
yvacews kal catadyeas...7 ev yap Tovtov Gyvora Oavatds eotw, 4 dé 
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émiyywors avrov Kal olkelwois Kal 7 mpos avTov aydmy kal e&opolwots 
pom (on. Tovtoy ovv mpOtov emiyvdvar TS (noopervm Thy dvTws (wi 
mapakedeverat, Ov ovdcis emtytv@oKer ef py O vids Kal @ Gy O vids amoKa- 
vpn erecta TO péyedos Tov owrthpos per’ exeivoy Kal THy KawornTa THs 
xapiros padeciv. It is noticeable that émiyywors comes in for the first 
time in contrast to ayvoa. The first requirement for the true life is 
émvyvova. It is quite clear therefore that émiyvwors here is not a fuller 
or more advanced knowledge. 

Kus. H. £. vi 11 6, a passage in a letter of Alexander of Jerusalem to 
the Antiochenes, which was brought to them by Clement of Alexandria. 
Alexander speaks of Clement as avdpos évapérou kat Soxipou, dv tore Kat 
tpeis kal ervyyooecbe. This is rendered by Rufinus wirum in omnibus 
uirtutibus probatissimum, quem nostis etiam uos et eo amplius cognos- 
cetis1, This no doubt gives the general sense well enough. But the 
contrast in the Greek is between cidéva and émvywwcKev, and not, be it 
noted, between y.woéckew and émvywaokxew. The meaning appears to be 
‘ye know him by name, and ye shall now get to know him in person’: ‘ye 
have heard of him, and ye shall now make his acquaintance’. There is no 
reason for supposing that the Antiochenes had ever seen Clement up to 
this time: otherwise we might seek to explain émvyvacecOe as ‘ye shall 
recognise him as such as I have described him’. 


So far then as we are to distinguish between yraors and éemiyvaors, 
we may say that yvaois is the wider word and expresses ‘knowledge’ in 
the fullest sense: émiyvwots is knowledge directed towards a particular 
object, perceiving, discerning, recognising”: but it is not knowledge in the 
abstract: that is yydous. It follows that the genitive after yydo.s may be 
either subjective or objective: but the genitive after émiyyaois denotes the 
object of the knowledge. 


1 So Jerome (de uiris ill. 38) uirum 
illustrem et probatum, quem uos quoque 
scitis et nunc plenius recognoscetis. 


did not suggest a fuller or further 
knowledge: Ei yap wh tabrév éore 
wats Bod Kat émlyvwois Peov aN 6 


2 Origen’s comment on Eph. i 17 
(Cramer, p. 130) presses the sense of 
‘recognition’, in accordance with a 
favourite view of his. It is worth re- 
cording, if cnly as shewing that to 
him at any rate the word érlywots 


ércywaokwy olovel dvayvwpive 6 mdadar 
eldws émedéAnoro, dao. Sev émiyvdoe’ 
ylvovrar Oeov mada yoecav avrby: di- 
érep ‘urn Onoovra Kal émiorpapjcovrat 
mpos Kiprov wdvra Ta Wépara THs vis’. 


THE MEANING OF TTAHP2MA. 


On the meaning of wrnpeopa. 


The precise meaning of the word 7A7jpopa has been a matter of much 
controversy among biblical critics. It was discussed at great length by 
C. F. A. Fritzsche in his commentary on Romans (1839), vol. ii pp. 469 ff, 
and to him subsequent writers are in the main indebted for their illustra- 
tions from Greek literature. Fritzsche’s long note was drawn from him 
by the statement of Storr and writers who followed him, that mAnpopa 
always has an active sense in the New Testament. He, on the contrary, 
starts with the assertion that substantives in -y~a have a passive sense. 
He admits a few cases in which wAjpwp~a has an active sense: such as 
Eurip. Troad. 823: 


Aaopedovtte sai, 
Znvos €xeus KuAikwv 
mAnpwpa, Ka\Nicray Aarpetay: 


and Philo de Abr. 46 (Mangey, ii 39), where faith toward God is called 
mapnyopnya Biov, mAnpopya xpnoTav eAridwy. But he insists that in such 
cases mAjnpopa means ‘the filling’ or ‘fulfilling’, and not ‘that which fills’ 
(complendi actionem, non id guod complet). He then proceeds to show 
that the fundamental sense of rAnpwpa is a passive sense. 
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But we must note carefully what he means when he thus speaks of ‘id quo 


a ‘passive sense’. In ordinary parlance we understand by the passive 


res com- 


sense of wAjpepa, ‘that which is filled’ (cd quod completum est); but of pletur’. 


this Fritzsche has only one plausible example to offer, viz. mAnpopara, 
as used in naval warfare as an equivalent of ‘ships’ (to this we shall return 
presently). He himself, however, uses the expression ‘passive sense’ to 
cover instances in which mA7jpwpya means ‘that with which a thing is filled’ 
(id quo res completur s. completa est). This extension of phraseology 
enables him, with a little straining, to find an underlying passive significa- 
tion in all instances of the use of mA7jpepua, apart from those which he has 
already noted as exceptions. 

Lightfoot, in his commentary on Colossians (pp. 257—273), discusses 
the word mAnpwpa afresh, and deals (1) with its fundamental significa- 
tion; (2) with its use in the New Testament; (3) with its employment 
as a technical term by heretical sects. At the outset he recognises 
the confusion which Fritzsche produced by his unjustifiable use of the 
expression ‘passive sense’. Thus he says: ‘He apparently considers that 
he has surmounted the difficulties involved in Storr’s view, for he speaks 
of this last [cd guo res impletur] as a passive sense, though in fact it is 
nothing more than 7d quod implet expressed in other words’. 
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Lightfoot, accordingly, starting with the same postulate of the passive 
signification of all verbal substantives in -ya, undertakes to find a genuine 
passive sense underlying those instances in which Fritzsche had interpreted 
mAnpeapa as id quo res impletur. ‘Substantives in -ya’, he says, ‘formed 
from the perfect passive, appear always to have a passive sense. They 
may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing ; they may signify the 
action itself regarded as complete, or the product of the action; but in 
any case they give the result of the agency involved in the corresponding 
verb’. 

Lightfoot appears to have correctly diagnosed the formations in -pa, 
when he says, ‘they give the reswlé of the agency involved in the corre- 
sponding verb’. It is, however, unfortunate that, in his desire to be loyal 
to what he speaks of as a ‘lexical rule’, he insists that ‘in all cases 
the word is strictly passive’. For the maintenance of this position 
involves again an extension of the term ‘passive’, not indeed so violent 
as Fritzsche’s, but yet unfamiliar and easily leading to misconceptions. 
Thus, to take one instance, we may allow that xéAvua is in the first place 
the result of ‘hindering’, ie. ‘hindrance’. But when the ‘hindrance’ is 
thought of not merely as an abstract idea, but as a concrete thing, it has 
come to mean ‘that which hinders’; that is to say, it has acquired in 
usage what we should naturally call an active signification. And yet the 
theory in question demands that x#Avpa, the result of the agency of the 
verb ckodvo, shall be ‘ strictly passive’. 

The straits to which Lightfoot is put by this theory may be illustrated 
from his interpretation of the word wAjpopa in Mark ii 21, the saying 
about the new patch on the old garment. The true text of St Mark at 
this point is somewhat rough, but not really obscure: No man seweth 
a piece of new (or undressed) cloth on an old garment; «i d€ py, aiper 
TO TANp@pa dw avTod, TO Kawoy Tov madaov. Our old translators rendered 
mAnpopa, ‘the piece that filled it up’; taking mAjpopa in the sense of 
‘the supplement’. It cannot be denied that this gives an admirable 
meaning in this place. Perhaps a stricter writer would have said avamA7y- 
popa, for dvam\npovy seems to differ from mAnpovy in the same way as ‘to 
fill up’ differs from ‘to fill’: it suggests the supply of a deficiency, rather 
than the filling of what is quite empty to start with. Apart from this, 
which is perhaps somewhat of a refinement, we might render the words 
literally : ‘the supplement taketh therefrom, to wit, the new from the old’. 
But Lightfoot boldly refuses the obvious explanation, and, insisting on his 
theory, interprets ro 7Ajpepa as ‘the completeness which results from the 
patch’: ‘the completeness takes away from the garment, the new com- 
pleteness of the old garment’. We must hesitate long before we dissent 
from the interpretations of so great an expositor: but we are sorely tempted 
to ask if there is not a nearer way to the truth than this. 

To return: if we are to have a theory to cover all these formations 
in -ya, it seems wisest to abandon altogether the traditional rule ‘that 
substantives in -ya have a passive sense’, and adopt in its place the wider 
rule ‘that they give the rest of the agency of the corresponding verb’. 
This result may be thought of as primarily an abstract idea. But it is 
a common phenomenon in language that words denoting abstract ideas have 
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a tendency to fall into the concrete. The result of ‘mixing’ is ‘mixture’ 
(abstract); but, again, the result is ‘a mixture’ (concrete)! 

But before we discard a venerable tradition, let us try to do it some False 
measure of justice. There must have been some reason for a rule which 22alogy 
has dominated us so long: and the reason appears to be this. There are epeiteet 
two familiar sets of substantives in Greek which are derived from verbs: passive’. 
they are commonly spoken of as those ending in -ovs and those ending 
in -ua. When we compare them for such verbs as roéw, rpacoo, didwpt, 
piyvup., we find that the one class (aoinows, mpakis, Soors, piéis) expresses 
the action of the verb—‘making’, ‘doing’, ‘giving’, ‘mixing’; while the 
other class (sroinua, mpaypa, Soua, ptypa) represents the result of that 
action—‘a thing made’, ‘a deed’, ‘a gift’, ‘a mixture’, A vast number 
of similar examples can be cited, and at once it appears that we have 
a simple distinction between the two classes: substantives in -ovs have 
an active sense, substantives in -ua have a passive sense. Moreover we 
observe an obvious similarity between the formations in -ya and the perfect 
passive of the verbs from which they are derived : 


METOLNMAL, TEemTomNpEevos, Toinua 
Tempaypal, mempayy.evos, mpaypa 
dedopat, Sedopevos, Sopa 
pepurypat, peplypevos, plypa. 


It is probable that this ‘false analogy’ has had something to do with Forms in 
propagating and maintaining the idea that these formations are specially -#a7-, not 
connected with the passive. It would certainly conduce to clearness and ™ “4% 
accuracy if these formations were spoken of as formations in -yar-, as their 
oblique cases show them to be. The formative suffix is added directly 
to the root or to the strengthened verbal stem: as pry-, pry-yat-; mou-, 
mou-wat-; Whereas for the perfect passive the root is first reduplicated, 
_pe-pty-pat, me-moin-ua. The original meaning of the formative suffix -yar- 
is now altogether lost to our knowledge. It appears in Latin in a stronger 
form as -mento-, and in a weaker form as -min-; cf. ‘ornamentum’ (from 
‘ornare’), and ‘fragmen, -minis’ (from ‘frangere’). Side by side with these 
Latin forms we have others in -tzon-, as ‘ornatio, -onis’, and ‘fractio, -onis’, 
which are parallel to the Greek derivatives in -o-. 

The help that we gain from comparative grammar is thus of a negative Usage 
kind ; but we may be grateful for it, as releasing us from bondage to the per can 
old rule which connected these formations with the passive of the verb. Gee 
We are now thrown back upon usage as our only guide to the discovery nification. 
of a general signification which may serve as the starting-point of their 
classification. It may be questioned whether we ought to demand such 
a general signification; but if we do, then ‘the result of the agency of 
the corresponding verb’ may serve us well enough. Thus zpaypa is the 
result of ‘doing’, ie. ‘a deed’; Sova, the result of ‘giving’, ‘a gift’; 
ornamentum, the result of ‘adorning’, ‘an ornament’; /ragmen, the 


1It¢ happens that ‘a mixture’, when and is passive; but ‘a legislature’ is 
it ceases to be an abstract, is passive; active and ‘legislates’. 
80, too, ‘a fixture’ is ‘a thing fixed’, 
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result of ‘breaking’, ‘a fragment’. But it is quite possible that this 
result should be followed by a substantive in the genitive case, so as to 
express the same relation as would be expressed if the corresponding 
verb were followed by that substantive in the accusative case. Thus 
ornamentum domus would express the same relation as ornare domum: 
and x@Avpa Ths émxeipjoews, AS K@AVEL THY émxetpyow. When this is 
the case, the word may fairly be said to have an active sense. In Latin 
we have such instances as solamen, lewamen, nutrimen, momen (=moui- 
men), and many others; most of them having fuller forms, perhaps as a 
rule later, in -mentum. 

We may conveniently classify the Greek words of this formation in -par- 
under three heads: 

(1) Where the verb is intransitive, and accordingly there is nothing 
transitive about the corresponding substantive: as dyomopa, atvypa, 
dAa(ovevpa, GApa, auaptnua, Biorevpa, yeAaopa, Kavynya. 

(2) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive corresponds to 
the object of the verb, and thus may rightly be said to have a passive 
sense: as @yyeApa, dyopacua, ayuppa, airnua, dkovopa, axpoapa, yevynua. 

(3) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive is no longer the 
object of the verb, but the object can be expressed as a genitive following 
the substantive : as dyAdioya, dynopa, aypevpa, ZOpocpa, aidpnua, adAdoi@pa, 
Gupa, Guvypa, avaceiocpa, évderyya, 7Ovopa, pipnpa, cxiopa. Why should 
not these be called active? 

It is important to notice that in distinguishing between classes (2) and 
(3) usage is our only guide: there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 
formation which points us in one direction rather than in another. As 
a matter of fact many words oscillate between the two meanings. “AyaApa, 
for example, may be the object ‘honoured’ (as dyd\para Oeav), or that 
‘which gives honour’ to the object (as @ya\ya Soper): Bpdpa may be the 
food eaten’ or the canker that eats: Booxnya, the cattle that are fed, or 
the food that feeds them: but it is seldom that both meanings are thus 
retained together. 

If the forms in -yar- perplex us by their apparent inconsistency, the 
forms in -o:- are scarcely less unsteady. They ought properly to remain 
in the abstract region to which they certainly belong; but they are very 
unwilling in many cases to be so limited. They choose to descend into the 
concrete, and in doing so they often coincide with the corresponding forms 
in -yar-. Thus in practice we find that rags and raya can both mean 
‘a rank’; mpaés and mpayya, ‘a deed’; evdeéis and evdecypa, ‘a proof’; 
épeatnots and éepwrnpa, ‘a question’. The starting-points of the two sets 
of words are different: the forms in -o.- denote the action in process; the 
forms in -yar-, the action in result. In the first instance always, in the | 
second sometimes, the primary meaning is an abstract one ; and so long as 
the abstract meaning is retained the distinction between the two sets of 
words is clear enough. When however the abstract gives way to the 
concrete, the distinction often disappears. 

We have said enough on these two formations in general to clear 
the way for a consideration of the word mArjpepa, which has suffered 
hitherto from the loyalty of its expositors to a grammatical canon against 
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which it was determined to rebel. We may first examine some of the asa nau- 
examples ordinarily cited. We begin with two nautical usages of the tical term; 
word. Nady mAnpoiv, or mAnpotcba, is ‘to man a ship’, or ‘to get it 
manned’; and the result of such action in either case is rAnpopa, which 

has the concrete meaning of ‘a crew’. That mAjpoya sometimes means 

‘the ship’, as being ‘the thing filled’ with men, is not a strictly accurate 
statement. For in the passages cited (Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii 37, 38, and 

Polyb. i 49) the literal meaning is ‘crews’; though ‘to fight with two 

crews’ (azo dvo wAnpwpatev paxeoOa) is only another way of saying, ‘to 

fight with two ships’. The other nautical use of sAjpoya for a ship’s 

‘lading’ or ‘cargo’ is again a perfectly natural use of the word when it 

is concrete. To say that in these two instances 7Ajpepa does not mean 

‘that with which the ship is filled’ is to make a statement difficult to 
maintain : and it is not easy to see what is gained by maintaining it. 

There is a whole class of instances in which the word mAjpepa has as a ‘full 
a somewhat stronger sense, viz. that of ‘the full complement’. Thus in Comple- 
Aristid. Or. xiv p. 353 (Dind.) we have pire avrdpxers ZoecOai mAripopa évds MEM* 5 
oiketov oTparevpartos mapacyxéc Gat, i.e. enough to put it at full strength. So 
TAnpwpa Spaxos (Eccles. iv 6) means ‘a handful’; zAjpwopa orupidos, ‘a 
basketful’?. In these cases the ‘fulness’ spoken of is a ‘complement’ in 
the sense of entirety: it is strictly a ‘fulness’ in exchange for ‘emptiness’. 

Another shade of meaning may be illustrated by the well-known passage as ‘that 
of Aristotle, in which he is criticising Plato’s Republic (Arist. Polit. iv 4). re 
The simplest conceivable form of a city, Socrates had said, must contain six thing a 
kinds of artisans or labourers—weaver, husbandman, shoemaker, builder, incom- 
smith, herdsman ; and in addition to these, to make up a city, you must plete’. 
have a merchant and a retail dealer. ‘These together’—to use Aristotle’s 
words—‘form the pleroma of a city in its simplest stage’: radra mavta 
yivera mAnpwpa Tis TpeTns TOAcws. If you have all these elements present, 
then your extremely simple city is complete. They are its pleroma. With 
them you can have a city, without them you cannot. Nothing less than 
these can make a city, gud city, complete. 

This last example is of special interest in view of St Paul’s use of Eph. i 23. 
aAnpopa in Eph. i 23, where the Church is spoken of as that without 
which in a certain sense the Christ Himself is incomplete. For the 
theological import of the word, however, reference must be made to the 
exposition, pp. 42 ff., 87 ff., 100f. The present note is confined to its 
philological signification. 


1 Comp. Mark viii 20: récuv ogupl- 
Swy wAnpdyara KAacudrwy jpare; ‘How 
many basketfuls of fragments took ye 
up?’ ‘Basketfuls’ is a harsh plural; 
but St Mark’s Greek is certainly not 
less harsh. As to Mark vi 43, xal jpay 
KAdopata dwdexa Kodivwy mnpwpara, 


we can but say that on no theory of 
the meaning of wAnpdépara could it 
ever have been tolerable to a Greek 
ear. If St Mark wrote it so, the 
other Evangelists were fully justified 
in altering it, even though the later 
copyists were not. 
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On the word cvvapporoyeiv. 


The history of this word is of sufficient interest to deserve a special 
note; and its investigation will incidentally throw some fresh light on 
one of St Paul’s favourite metaphors. 

The materials for our knowledge of the methods of construction of 
large public buildings in Greece have been greatly increased of late by 
the publication of a series of inscriptions. The most important of these 
are the contracts for the quarrying and preparing of stones for sacred 
buildings at Eleusis in the fourth century B.c. (CZA iv 1054 6 ff.), and the 
contracts for the construction of an immense temple of Zeus at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia, a work which was never brought to completion’. The latter 
are printed in CG, GS i 3073, and also with a most instructive commentary 
in HE. Fabricius de architect. Graeca (1881): they appear to belong to the 
second century B.¢. 

The Lebadean inscription opens with a direction to the contractor to 
have the whole of the contract carved on tablets which were to be set up 
in the sacred enclosure?. It proceeds to state that, if the contractor be 
guilty of fraudulently putting in bad work (xaxorexvav), or of any breach 
of the regulations, he shall be fined ((nurwOyjocera); and later on we find 
a similar penalty attached to negligence on the part of the workmen. The 
payment is to be made by instalments, a portion being reserved until the 
work has been finally passed after careful examination by the vaoro.oi and 
the dpyiréxt@v: Kat ouvrehécas Odov TO Epyov, Grav SoxipacO7, Komcdcba 
TO emidékaTov TO vmoheper. 

We cannot fail to be reminded of St Paul’s words in 1 Cor. iii 10 ff: os 
éxaotos 6¢ Bre- 
mera TOS emotkodopet OeweAtoy yap GAXoy ovdeis Svvarat Ocivat mapa Tov 


coos apxiTtéxtav Oeuediov EOnxa, Gros S€ ezorkodopel. 


, a ? > - , > , > - r JEAN ‘A s 
Keipevorv, os eotw Incovs Xpiotos- ef S€ tis emorxodopet emt Tov Gepedov 
, > , , , , / , Ce ‘ 4 
xpuaiov, apyupiov, AiBous tipious, Evra, xoprov, Kakdunv, ExdoTov TO Epyov 

c 
gavepov yernoerat, 7 yap nuépa SndXwoe: Ste ev mupt amoxaduvmrerat, Kal 
cr col > 
éxaotou TO épyov omoidy €otw TO mip ard SoKxipacer. et Twos TO Epyov 
cal mm ‘4 
pevet & emorxodouncer, pro Ody Anpryyerac: et Twos TO Epyov kaTakanceTat, 
(nprwOnoerat. 


1 Compare Pausan. ix 39 4 Tovrov 
pev Oh did 7d wéyeOos 7 Kal TOy Tohguwy 
76 addX\eradAAnAov adelkacw 7uLepyov. 

2 Fabricius estimates that there 
must have been at least 16 of these 
tablets, and that they must have con- 
tained altogether not less than 130,000 
letters; and these dealt only with a 


small fraction of the whole building. 
The payment was reckoned at the rate 
of a stater (=3 drachmas) and three 
obols for the cutting of a thousand 
letters. This preliminary work was 
to be done within ten days from the 
first advance of money to the con- 
tractor. 
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The inscription has a further interest in connexion with this passage, Further 
in that it records a contract for the continuation of work which has already illustra- 
advanced to a certain stage. Stones already in position are spoken of as ; a 
keipevot Kat TéAos Exovres: comp. CIG, JMA ii 11 6 viv keipevos Gepeduos. oreilts 
The Apostle has combined with his metaphor the conception of the Day 
of the Lord that tests by fire (Mal. iii 1 f£), and this accounts for the 
remainder of the remarkable phraseology of the passage. With the words 
which follow (cv. 17), ef tus Tov vaov tov Beov Pbeiper, Pbepet rotrov 6 Geos, POelpew. 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to compare (Ze. 32 ff.) cai dav twa 
ty Aidov diadGeipy...erepov amoxatactyce: Soxtpov tots idiois dvak@pacww, 
ovdév emix@dvorvta TO Epyov- tov Sé SapOapéevra AiBov ekaker ex tov iepod 
évros tpepay mévre, K.T-d. 

We may pass now to the passage which has suggested this note, Eph. ii Eph. ii 21. 
21 maca oixodouy cvvappoAcyoupevn, and endeavour to find the exact sense 
of the verb apyodoyeiv. We must begin by considering certain analogous 
forms which occur in the phraseology of building. 

A:odcoyos is a word frequently found in company with réxrwv, The Builder’s 
one is a fitter of stones, as the other is a joiner of wood. For AGoddyor tts. 
kat Téxroves see Thuc. vi. 44, vii 43, and other references given hy Blimner Ac6odSyos: 
Technologie iii 5. The original meaning appears to have been ‘a chooser at first ‘a 
of stones’; and that this was still felt is seen from Plato Legg. ix 858 3, eee of 
kaGarep 7) ArGodcyos 7 Kai Twos érépas apxouevors cvaTagews, tapahopr- 
cacba xvdnv €& Gy erdeEopeba Ta mporpopa TH peAdovo7 yeryoeo Can 
ovotacet: and X 902 E, ovdé yap Gvev cpixpav Tovis peyddous daciy of AcOo- afterwards 
Aeyor AiBous ed xeicGa. But the word obtained a technical meaning in the ‘a fitter 
fitting of stone-work where every stone was cut to measure. Julius Pollux ° pata 
gives Acdodcyos and AuGodoyeiv aS synonyms of AcGoupyos and AcGoupyeiv?: 
moreover, as an equivalent of AcGoorpwrov, he gives AcodAcynua, which is 
found in Xenoph. Cyrop. vi 3 25. 

In the earlier building, and probably always in certain classes of work, The pro- 
stones were selected to fit, rather than cut according to prescribed mea- cess of 
sures. But in the temple-building with which our inscriptions deal the bee 
exact measures were defined in the contracts, and the stones had to be = 
hewn accordingly. No mortar was used, and the whole process of fitting 
and laying the stones was a very elaborate one. It is fully described in the 
contract for the paving of the stylobates in the Lebadean inscription. 

There were two parts of the blocks (xaraotpwrjpes) which had to be Preparing 
worked : the lower surface (Sacis) and the sides (dpyoi). In each case not the stones. 
the whole of the surface was smoothed, but only a margin, the interior 
part being cut in, so that there might be no projections to produce uneven- 
ness when the stones were brought together. The margins were carefully 
smoothed, first with a fine tool, and then by a rubbing process. The 
smoothness was tested by the cavdv, a straight bar of stone (Aiéwos 
xavev) or, for the larger surfaces, of wood (€vAwos xavdv). The xavdv Thexavcy. 
was covered with ruddle (uiAros), and then passed over the surface: 
wherever the surface did not take the ruddle, it was shewn to be still 
uneven; and the work was continued, until the surface, when rubbed 

1 Pollux vii 118 ff.: ABovpyéy, not tine Ms, which at this point seems 
A@ovAkéy, is the reading of the Pala- to present a better text. 
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with the xavdy, was uniformly red. With this compare Hurip. H. F. 945 
BaOpa | doivixe cavovt kat TUKots jppoopéva. The names given in the in- 
The ter- scriptions to the processes of polishing and of testing respectively were 
een Tptpparoroye and pATodoyeiv. These terms are not found in literature: 
-hoyeiv: hac : 
used wide- 20 doubt they were simply masons’ words; and it is possible that the 
ly by false termination (-Aoyeiv) was due to a false analogy with the familiar A6o- 
analogy. oyeiv. It is clear at any rate that the original meaning of the termination 
has completely disappeared in these compounds. Another word of the 
same order is Wydodoyeiv, of working in mosaic: see Tobit xiii 17 ai 
mAareiat “IepovoaAjp BnpvAd@ kal dvOpakt kat AiO@ ex Sovdeip Wwyodo- 
ynOnoovra. If this were shewn to be an early word, we should incline 
to give the termination its full meaning in the first instance, and then to 
suppose the whole word transferred from the selecting of the pieces of 
mosaic to their setting: but it may quite well be regarded as formed 
merely by analogy, like tpipparodoyeiy and pudrodoyeir. 
Soinapuo- = It is reasonable to believe that in dpyodoyeiv we have yet another of 
Aoyelv. these formations due to analogy: for the termination cannot in this ease 
have ever had its proper force. If this be so, the exact technical 
meaning of dppos ceases to be of moment for the understanding of the 
Various verb. Probably apyos meant first a ‘fitting’, then the joint or juncture 
senses of where one stone was fitted to another, and then, in the sense in which 
Epes we have already had it, the side of the stone which is worked so as to 
fit with the corresponding side of another stone. In CZA iv 1054 f it 
appears to be the juncture of two drums of a column: for there each 
appos is to have two éuoda (dowel-holes) and one bronze moAos (dowel): 
so that it seems that the éuaodva must be one in the lower drum and 
one in the upper. Compare Ecclus. xxvii 2 dva pecov appav Aidov 
maynoetat TaooaNos. 
‘Apuoho- , ‘Apyodoyeiv, then, represents the whole of the elaborate process by 
ye de- {which stones are fitted together: the preparation of the surfaces, in- 
notes the j Z ; : : 
Syaile cluding the cutting, rubbing and testing; the preparation of the dowels 
process. | and dowel-holes, and finally the fixing of the dowels with molten lead. 
The word is a rare one; but the two examples of it which are cited are 
Used by both of interest}. Sextus Empiricus, speaking of the weakness of divina- 
pone tion from the signs of the Zodiac, says (M. v 78): ro d¢€ mavrwy Kupiwraror, 
ae ~  &kacrov trav Cwdiov ov cuvexés eats capa, od Gomep npphodoynpévoy 
T® mpo éavtov kai pel? avro ovvamrat, pndepsas pera&d mmrovons diacta- 
andin an gews, «.7.A. The other example is a beautiful epigram of Philip of 
epigram. Thessalonica in the Anthology (Anth. Pail. vii 554), on a monument raised 
to a stonemason’s boy by his own father’s hands. 
Aarvmos ’ApxtréAns “Ayabavopt madi Oavdvre 
xepow oilvpais nppodoynoce rador. 
aiat mérpov ékeivov, ov ovk exoAaWe oidnpos, 
GX érakn tukivos Saxpvot Teyyopevos. 
ev: ornryn Pbipévm Kovpy péve, keivos WW etry: 
"Ovrws marpen xelp eméOnke diOov. 


1 The word occurs, but perhaps not Comm. in Apocal. c. 65 avrn dé % mods 
independently of St Paul, in Andreas ¢é dylwv dppodoyetra. 
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In dear remembrance of a son 
A father cut and set this stone: 
No chisel-mark the marble bears, 
Its surface yielded to his tears. 
Lie on him lightly, stone, and he 
Will know his father’s masonry. 


The compound cuvvappodoyeiy is not found apart from St Paul He 
uses it both in this passage and in iv 16, where he applies it to the 
structure of the body. Such an application was easy, as dppos was also 
used of the joints of the body (4 Macc. x 5, Hebr. iv 12): but the word 
was probably only chosen because it had been previously used in its 
proper sense, and because the Apostle delighted in combining the archi- 
tectural and physiological metaphors, as when in the context he twice 
speaks of ‘the building of the body’ (ov. 13, 16). In the parallel passage 
in Colossians (ii 19) his language is different, as there has been no 
employment of the metaphor of building. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


On reépwots and trnpwats. 


In Eph. iv 18 the word wépecis has been uniformly interpreted as 
‘blindness’ in the Latin, Syriac and Armenian versions, and, with perhaps 
but one exception (Geneva 1557, ‘hardenes’), in the English versions, until 
the revision of 1881, in which it is rendered ‘hardening’. The word and its 
cognate verb zepody deserve a fuller investigation than they have hitherto 
received. We shall consider (1) their derivation and history, (2) their use 
in the New Testament, (3) their interpretation in early versions and com- 
mentaries, (4) the confusion of rapotv, tapwors with rnpovr, rnpacts, (5) the 
use of mnpos and its derivates to denote ‘blindness’. 


I. Ildpos (in Mss frequently mépos) or Atos me@pwvos (mopwos) is a kind 
of marble, tophus. Theophrastus Zap. 7 thus describes it: mopos o éifos, 
dpowos TS XpOpari kai TH muKvornte TS Iapie, thy S€ Kouporynra povoy Exav 
tov mopov. Aristotle speaks of stalactites as of mopou of ev Trois ompAaios 
(Meteor. 4,10). In the medical writers zpos is used for (a) a node or bony 
formation on the joints, (6) a callus, or ossification which serves as a mortar 
to unite the portions of a fractured bone. But it is not used, apparently, 
in the wider sense of the Latin callum or callus, for a callosity or hardening 
of the flesh: that in Greek is rvAn. LIapody accordingly signifies (a) to 
petrify; as in a quotation from Pisis in Suidas, ras ixpadas mapodvra xat 
opiyyovra bade tpore@: (6) to cover with a callus; Diose. i 112 xaraypa 
mapot, tb. 86 ra dmapwra tepot: in this technical sense tapody and émua- 
povy and their derivatives are common in the medical writers : otherwise 
m@povv is exceedingly rare. 

There is a further development of meaning (c), to deaden or dull, of 
which I have only been able to find one independent example outside 
biblical Greek. Athenaeus (xii 549) cites a passage of Nymphis of Heraclea, 
in which twpotc6a is used to express the insensibility of the flesh by 
reason of excessive fat. Dionysius the tyrant of Heraclea uo tpudijs xat 
ths ka nuepay adnpayias €dabev vrepoapkpoas. He would fall into a coma- 
tose condition, and his physicians could only rouse him by pricking him 
with long needles: péyps péev odv Tivos id THs TeT@paperns ek TOU GTéaTOS 
capkos ovK éverroie. THY ataOnow- «i dé mpos Tov Kabapoy Torov 7 Bedovy 
dueAOovoa ebrye, tore Sinyeipero. Aelian, V. H. ix 13, tells the same story, 
paraphrasing as follows: 7» & dpa rovro emmpenes Erépors Spay, €or Gv An dia 
TS Temo@popyerns Kal TpoTov Twa GAXoTpias av’Tov capKos Stcipre 7 Bedovn, 
GAN’ ékeivos ye Exerto AiGov diapéepay ovdev. It is clear that the likeness to a 
stone, which- Aelian introduces to explain what was probably an unfamiliar 
use of rwpotcba, refers not in the least to the hardness of the flesh—for 
the needle could pass through it— but to its deadness or insensibility. 
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The word has thus travelled some distance from its original meaning, and of 

and it was destined to go still further. The idea of insensibility could be obscura- 
transferred from organs of feeling to the organ of sight: and accordingly in nee 
the one place in which it occurs in the Greek Old Testament it is used of 
the eyes: Job xvii 7 remapavrat yap ard épyijs of 6pOadpoi pov. We render 
the Hebrew at this point, ‘Mine eye is dim by reason of sorrow’. The 
verb 3 is used of the eyes in Gen. xxvii 1 (of Jacob), where the Lxx has 
npBAvvOncav: Deut. xxxiv 7 (of Moses), LXX jyavpaOncav: Zech. xi 17, 
LXX éxruddoGjcera. The other Greek translators of Job used jyavps- 
6ncay instead of rexdpovra. The word had thus come to be practically 
equivalent to mremjpevra, ‘are blinded’, which is found as a variant 
in N“* A. 

Thus we see that zépwors, losing its first sense of petrifaction or hard- Change of 
ness, comes to denote the result of petrifaction as metaphorically applied to ™€2ning- 
the organs of feeling, that is, insensibility, and more especially in reference 
to the organs of sight, obscuration or blindness. 


2. Haepoty and répeois occur eight times in the New Testament: four 2. In the 
times in St Paul, three times in St Mark, and once in St John. Yew Test- 
= , A ament. 

(1) 2 Cor. iii 14 agvAN érapabn Ta vonpata auTav. St Paul. 

‘Moses put a vail on his face, that the children of Israel might not gaze 4 Cor. iii 
(drevicat) on (or unto) the end of that which was being done away’. But i in 14. 
the spiritual sense there was more than the vail on Moses’ face that pre- 
vented their seeing—érapaby ra vonpara aitév. ‘For unto this day the . 
same vail at the reading of the Old Testament remains, not being lifted (or 
unvailed)—for in Christ it is done away—but to this day whenever Moses 
is read a yail lieth upon their heart . . . But all of us with unvailed face 
ete. ... But if our gospel is vailed, it is in them that are lost that it is 
yailed, in whom the god of this world erigdacer ra vojpara tay arictay, 
eis TO py avyacat Tov Pwricpoy TOD evayyeiov’. 

The context has to do with seeing and not seeing. Not seeing is not 
really due to the vailing of the object: it is the fault of the minds which 
should be able to see: if vailing there still be, it is a vail upon the heart. 
The minds of the Israelites érmpa6y: the minds of unbelievers the god of 
this world ¢ri@Awcer. Accordingly intellectual obtuseness or blindness is 
the sense which is most appropriate to this context. Indeed to speak of a 
mind or understanding as being ‘ hardened’ appears to be an unparalleled 
use of words. 

(2, 3) Rom. xi 7, 25 6 émnret "Iopari, roiro ovk exéruxer: 7 b€ exAoyy Rom. xi 
eréruxev- of Se owrot emwapwOnoay ... Twpwois amo pépovs TS “Iopayd 7» 25- 
yeyovev. 

The context speaks of the failure of a portion of Israel. Some, ‘the 
election’, attained what they sought: the rest érwpdéncay: ‘as it is 
written, God gave them a spirit of deep sleep (xatawi£&ews); eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not hear’. This is 
followed by a quotation from Ps. Ixviii [lxix], in which occur the words, 


1 Jerome’s translation of the Hexa- Hebrew he gives caligauit ab indigna- 
plar text has here obscurati sunt ab _ tione oculus meus. 
ira oculi mei: in rendering from the 
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‘Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see’. It is here to be noted 
that the one thought which is common to the two passages used to illustrate 
the reépwors is the ‘eyes that see not’. Thus again the meaning is, ‘they 
were rendered obtuse or intellectually blind’: and ‘they were blinded’ is 
a more appropriate translation than ‘they were hardened’. In 2. 25 the 
context throws no light on the meaning. The zapaats éx pépous reproduces 
the thought of ». 7: part of Israel suffers from it: ‘the election’ is again 
referred to in z. 28. 
(4) Eph. iv 18 dca r7yv mopwow ris Kapdias avtav. 

The Gentiles are described as ‘darkened in their understanding (ecxo- 
Topevot tH Svavoia), being aliens from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them by reason of the mépwors of their heart’, otrives 
amndynkotes Eavtovs mapédwxav TH doedyeia x.t.A. The whole thought of 
the passage is parallel with that of Rom. i 21 ff, and there are several 
coincidences of language. The ‘darkening of the understanding’ and the 
‘qapaois of the heart’ may be compared with the words ecxoricOn 7 
dovvetos avtév xapdia. Here the deadness or insensibility of the heart 
stands between the darkening of the understanding and the loss of feeling 
or moral sense which produces despair or recklessness. Moral blindness, 
not contumacy, is meant. ‘Hardness’ might perhaps be allowed as a 
rendering, if we could secure that it should not be misunderstood in the 
sense of oxAnpoxapdia, ‘stubbornness’. ‘Hardening’ is a specially mis- 
leading translation: it is not the process, but the result, which is in 
question—intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will. 

(5) Mark iii 5 cuvAvrovpevos emi rH mopwoe Ths Kapdias avTar. 

Before healing the man with the withered hand, our Lord asks, ‘Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do evil?? When the Pharisees 
were silent, ‘He looked round on them with anger, being grieved at the 
mépwors of their heart’. The context is not decisive as between the mean- 
ings moral obtuseness or blindness and wilful hardness. Nor do the 
synoptic parallels help us: Luke (vi 10) simply drops the clause; Matt. 
(xii 10) drops rather more, and inserts new matter. 

(6) Mark vi 52 GAN’ Fv 7 Kapdia adray remwpapern. 

When our Lord had come to the disciples walking on the water, ‘they 
were exceedingly amazed in themselves; for they understood not concern- 
ing (or in the matter of) the loaves; but their heart was memapapern’. 
Here the interpretation ‘hardened’ seems needlessly severe: the point is 
that they could not understand. Luke omits the incident: Matt. (xiv 33) 
substitutes ‘And they that were in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly 
thou art the Son of God’. 

(7) Mark viii 17 merwpopémy Exere TH Kapdiav Vor; 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread and misunderstood our 
Lord’s reference to the leaven, Jesus said, ‘Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand? Have ye your heart 
merrapopérmny? Having eyes see ye not, and having ears hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember . . .?’? Here the close connexion with ‘the unseeing 
eye’ favours the interpretation ‘moral blindness’. Indeed ‘hardness’ 
suggests a wilful obstinacy, which could scarcely be in place either here or 
in vi 52. Luke has not the incident: Matt. (xvi 9) drops the clause. 
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(8) John xii 40 rerigdoxev avtay Tovs dpOadpois cai erdpacev avtav St John. 
THY Kapdiar. John xii 
‘For this cause they could not believe, because that Esaias saith again : +” 
He hath blinded their eyes, and ér@pwcey their heart, that they may not 
see with their eyes and perceive (vojyowow) with their heart’, etc. This is 
a loose citation of Isa. vi 10, according neither with the Lxx nor with the 
Hebrew. xx érayvv6n yap 7 xapdia tov Aaov rovrou, Kal Tois Gow avTav 
Bapéws jxovear, cai Tos 6bOadpods exappvear, py Tote wow Tois 6pOadpois 
kai Tois @olw dxovowow Kai Ty Kapdia cuvaow «1.A. Heb. ‘Make the heart 
of this people fat’, etc. ({2¥7). 


We must note the parallels: 
retTUupAoxev . .. va pn BWoow 
éma@pecey .. . Wa py vojcowocw 


Ilapody here denotes the obscuration of the intellect as ryw@Aodv denotes 
the obscuration of the sight. If ér#pawcev is intended in any way to repro- 
duce the verb ‘to make fat’, then ‘dulness’ or ‘deadness’ rather than 
‘hardness’ is the idea which would be suggested, and we have a close 
parallel with the passage quoted above from Nymphis ap. Athenaeum. 


The above examination of the contexts in which rapacis is spoken of Contexts 
appears to shew that obtuseness, or a dulling of the faculty of perception Suggest 
equivalent to moral blindness, always gives an appropriate sense. On the ee 
other hand the context never decisively favours the meaning ‘hardness’, poral 


and this meaning seems sometimes quite out of place. blindness. 


3. We pass on to consider the meaning assigned by early translators 3. Versions 
and commentators. and com- 
a mentators. 
(1) 2 Cor. iii. 14. - 
Latin, sed obtusi sunt sensus eorum. OS 
Syriac (pesh.), | agama olan ‘they were blinded in their 
minds’! (the same verb renders érv¢Awcer in iy 4). 
Armenian’, ‘but their minds were blinded’ (ef. iv 4). 
So too Ephr., adding ‘and they were not able to look upon the mysteries 
which were in their law’. 
(2) Rom. xi 7. 
Latin, excaecati sunt. 
Syriac (pesh.), oLawhe< ‘were blinded’. 
Armenian, ‘were blinded’. So Ephr. ‘with blindness they were blinded 
for a time’, etc. 
(3) Rom. xi 25. 
Latin, obtusio Ambrst. Hilar. 
caecitas clar vg Ambr. Aug. 
Syriac (pesh.), <=\ hotax ‘blindness of heart’. 
Armenian, ‘blindness’. 
1 According to another reading Syriac (see Euthaliana, Texts and 
(ed. Lee) ‘their m nds were blinded’ Studies, iii 3 72—98). For the same 
(_ Oca ~3=>). reason I refer to Ephraim’s Commen- 
3 I quote the Armenian version be- tary, written in Syriac, but preserved 
cause it often afford evidence of Old 0 us only in Armenian. 
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(4) Eph. iv 18. 
Latin, caecitas. 
Syriac (pesh.), _am=\ hoisax ‘blindness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘ blindness’ (‘of their heart’). 
Ephr., ‘blindness’ (‘of their minds’). 
(5) Mark iii 5. 
Latin, caecitas ab ef q vg. 
emortua ... cordac (d) ffir. 
Syriac (sin.), ~om=\ hodusn ‘deadness of their heart’. 
(pesh. hier.), ~am=\ hasen ‘hardness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘blindness’. 
(6) Mark vi 52. 
Latin, obcaecatum f vg. 
obtusum abc dir (ff contusum). 
Syriac (sin.), sas ‘blind’. 
(pesh.), »=% = (used for émayiv6n Matt. xiii 15, Acts xxviii 27) 
‘fattened’, and so ‘stupid’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with deep sleep. 
(7) Mark viii 17. 
Latin, caecatum f vg. 
obtusum (-a)abed ffi. 
Syriac (sin.), Jas ‘blinded’. 
(pesh.), arm ‘hard’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 
(8) John xii 4o. 
Latin, indurauit ab e f ff q vg. 
D rerudAwxey avtrwy thy kapdiay ) omitting the inter- 
d excaecauit eorum cor } vening words. 
hebetauit Vig. Taps. 
Syriac (pesh.), anzue ‘they have darkened’ (=cxori¢w elsewhere). 
(sin cu defective.) 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 


In the great majority of cases the Latin interpretation is either caecttas 
or obtusio. On the second of these words something needs to be said. 
Obtundere means to beat and so to blunt (e.g. the edge of a sword). Then 
it is applied metaphorically: ‘aciem oculorum obtundit’ Plin.; ‘obtundit 
auditum’ Plin.; ‘multa quae acuant mentem, multa quae obtundant’ Cic.; 
‘obtundat eneruetque aegritudinem’ Cic. Obdtusus is similarly used: 
‘mihi autem non modo ad sapientiam caeci uidemur, sed ad ea ipsa, quae 
aliqua ex parte cerni uideantur, hebetes et obtusi’ Cic.; so often of sight: 
and also of hearing, ‘obtusae aures’: and of the mind, ‘sensus oculorum 
atque aurium hebetes, uigor animi obtusus’. So again the adverb: ‘croco- 
dili in aqua obtusius uident, in terra acutissime’ Solin, Ambrosiaster’s 
comment on 2 Cor. iii 14 well illustrates the force of obtwsi: ‘quae obtusio 
infidelitatis causa obuenit : ideo conuersis ad fidem acuitur acies mentis, ut 
uideant diuini luminis splendorem’. Obtusus is the opposite of acutus. 
There is no idea of ‘hardness’ in the word. Obtusio therefore was admir- 
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ably adapted to express the sense of moral obtuseness or blindness con- 
veyed by mépects. 

The remarkable rendering emortua corda in some Old Latin mss of Excep- 


Mark iii 5 corresponds to the variant vexpdéoer which appears only in Codex tional ren- 
erings: 


Bezae!. This variant has received unexpected support through the dis- ; qenae 
covery of the Sinaitic Syriac. ness’; 


In one passage only (John xii 40) does the Latin render by indurauit. ‘hardness’. 
Here it is to be noted that excaecauit could not be used, as it had occurred 
just before to render rer’dpdoxer. There appears to be no manuscript 
authority for the rendering of Vigilius, hebetawit (de trin. xii. p. 318)”. 

The Peshito Syriac always interprets in the sense of ‘blindness’ in Syriac 
St Paul: in St Mark it has ‘hardness’ twice, and ‘fatness’ once: in tender- 
St John it has ‘darkness’. The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘blindness’ twice in es 
St Mark, and ‘deadness’ once, where however it is rendering véxpwors. In 
St John its reading is not preserved. The Curetonian Syriac fails us at all 
these points, as also does the Armenian version of Ephraim’s Commentary 
on the Diatessaron®. 


Origen. Jn Maitth. t. xi. c. 14 (Ru. iii 498), after having twice used (5) Com- 
evvpAaceyv in reference to 2 Cor. iv 4, he speaks of those who are ‘not the per 
planting of God, adda Tod mapécavtos aitay THY Kapdiavy Kal Kadvppa ore 
émiOévros avri’. 

In Matth. t. xvic. 3 (Ru. iii 711), topwOevres tiv Svavorav Kai Tupdro- 

Gévres Tov Noyiopov ovK eBderov To BovAnpa Tov ayiwy ypapparov. 

In Joann. fragm. (Brooke ii 297 f.), dvapéperOar emi rov movmpdr . . 
tTupd@carta tway Tods 6pOadpovs kal mypocarra [lege mwpw@cavra] avtay HV 
kapOiay . 
Gos 6 idpevos x.7.A. LIbid. p. 301, tis Seomorixys Kat cwrypiov didacKadias 
1) dotpam7 TupAovs kal Tem@pawpevous eaTnAirevoe Tovs “lovdatous. 

These are the only relevant passages which I have been able to find in 
the Greek of Origen. They all suggest that he took wepody in the sense of 
the destruction of moral or intellectual sight. 

In Ep. ad Rom. |. viii c. 8 (Ru. iv 631), ‘sed excaecati sunt spiritu 
compunctionis’ (=dAN éemwpabynoay mvevpare kataviEcas). 

Ibid. ‘et hic enim oculos et aures cordis, non corporis, dicit, quibus 
excaecati sunt et non audiunt’. 

Ibid. c. 12 (Ru. iv 639), ‘pro his qui caecitate decepti, id est, cordis 
obtusione [=zpece:] prolapsi sunt ... cum uero ... coepisset Israel 


- Gos ovy 6 TupAGy Tors opOarpovs Kai Tapady Tas Kapdias, Kal 


1 Tt is to be noted that in Tischen- 
dorf’s note ‘D’ is omitted per incuriam 
after ‘vexpwoe’. It would seem to be 
due to this that in Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate vexpwoe is said to be 
found in no Greek ms. 

2 On this Book see below pp. 291, 303. 

3 In regard to the Coptic I owe to my 
brother Forbes Robinson the following 
information. The root used in all 
cases is om (Sah. Tw), ‘to shut’: 


cf, Matt. xxii 12, where 6 dé édipisén 
is rendered, ‘but he, his mouth was 
shut’. It is found also in Eph, ii 14 
for ppayuds. It renders ruddoiy in 
2 Cor. iv 4, 1 Johnii 11, and in John xii 
40 ‘He hath shut (ewx«) their eyes 
and He hath shut (ew) their heart’. 
A longer form, derived from the same 
root, is used in both dialects of shutting 
a door: but the simple form is not so 
used in the New Testament. 
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discutere a semetipso caecitatem cordis, et eleuatis oculis suis Christum 
uerum lumen aspicere’, etc. 

In Gen. hom. vii 6 (Ru. ii 80), commenting on Gen. xxi 19, ‘God 
opened her eyes’, he quotes Rom. xi 25 and says, ‘ista est ergo caecitas 
[=eépeocrs] in Agar, quae secundum carnem genuit: quae tamdiu in ea 
permanet, donec uelamen literae auferatur per euangelium dei et uideat 
aquam uiuam. nunc enim iacent Iudaei circa ipsum puteum, sed oculi 
eorum clausi sunt... aperti ergo sunt oculi nostri, et de litera legis 
uelamen ablatum est’. 

In Levit. hom. i 1 (Ru. ii 185), after quoting 2 Cor. iii 16, he says, 
‘ipse igitur nobis dominus, ipse sanctus spiritus deprecandus est, ut omnem 
nebulam omnemque caliginem, quae peccatorum sordibus concreta uisum 
nostri cordis obscurat, auferre dignetur’, etc. 

In all these passages it would seem that not only the translator, but 
also Origen himself, interpreted rwpwars in the sense of ‘blindness’. I can 
find but one passage that looks in another direction; but it does not 
disprove our view of his ordinary use of the word. 

In Exod. hom. vi 9 (Ru. ii 149 f.), commenting on Ex. xv. 16 amoAdo- 
Onrwcav, €ws av mapeAOy o Aads cov, he says (quoting Rom. xi 25): ‘caecitas 
[=mepeors| enim ex parte contigit in Israel secundum carnem, donec 
plenitudo gentium subintrotret: cum enim plenitudo gentium subintra- 
uerit, tunc etiam omnis Israel, qui per incredulitatis duritiam factus fuerat 
sicut lapis, saluabitur’. 

This comment shows that Origen recognised the derivation of répaais 
from mépos, a kind of stone, and that upon occasion he was prepared to 
play upon it; but it does not prove that he would ordinarily have taken it 
to mean ‘hardness’. 


Chrysostom. Cramer catena in Jo. xii 40 ovy 6 Oeds emnapacey avrav 
rv kapdiav . . . Tous dé Suotporous TupAwO€rtas vo Tov SiaBodov. 

Hom. vii in 2 Cor. (ed. Ben. x 483 f.) 7 yap mopwots yropns cor 
dvaicOnrov Kal ayv@povos . . . émet Kal ev TH det Mwiceas ov dia Movoea 
éketro [Sc. TO KaAuppa] GAAa Sia THY TOUTwY TaXUTHTA Kal TapKLKTY yvopny. 

Hom. xiii in Ephes. (xi 96) a6 rovrov 7 mépacts, amo TovTov 7 cKoTOLNYn 
ths Svavoias. €ore yap Poros Aduwavtos éecxoricba, Srav oi opOadpoi acbeveis 
dow: dobeveis dé yivovrat 7) xupav emtippon movnpav 7 pevparos mAnppupa. 
otra 67 Kal evradva, drav 7 TOAAn pun TOY BrotiKay mpaypaT@v To SvopaTeKoV 
Hav émikrvon THs Siavoias, év oKxoTdce yiverat, Kat KaOdmep ev BOaTt kara 
Baous Keiwevor Tov HAtov ovK av Surnbeinuey opav, dorep Twos Siappayparos 
Tod moAXov Gvobev emkesevov VOatos: ovtw 57 Kal ev Tois oOadpois THs 
Siavolas yiveras Tapwors KapOdlas, Touréotw avaicOnoia, drav pndeis THY Yuxnv 
karacein PoBos ... mapas S€ ovdapober yiverar GAN 7 dd dvaoOnoias- 
rovto Suabpdrret Tovs mopous* Grav yap pedpa Tremnyos eis Eva Tuvaynrat Toro, 
vexpov yivetat TO péAos Kat dvaiaOnTov. 

Here he is trying to get at the meaning of a word which puzzles him. 
He fancies that it is derived from zopos, and denotes an obstruction of 
the pores, producing insensibility. We shall see in a moment that the 
word was often written mépaocvs : indeed in Cramer's Catena, which quotes 
an earlier part of Chrysostom’s comment at this place, it is so spelt. 
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On the other hand it is to be noted that in commenting on Heb. iii 12 
he says (xii 63 ©): dwo yap oxAnporyntos 7 amiotia yiverat- kat KaOamep Ta 
TeTopwopeva TOY TopaTav Kai okANpa ovK clket Tais TY iatpav YeEpaiv, OUT 


» i: ‘ € x > 2 ~ 4 a an 
kat ai Wuxai ai oxAnpuvOcioat ovK eikov TS Adyo@ Tou Geod. 
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Among later Greek commentators we find occasional references to Later 
okAnpoxapoia in connexion with the passages in which mépwors is men- CoMmen- 
tioned: but the interpretation ‘insensibility’ or ‘moral blindness’ is gene- 


rally maintained. 


tators. 


4. Instead of repodv and mépwois we have the variants mypovv and 4- Con- 


, 


mmpacts in the following mss?: 


& II pst** (Did. de trin.i 19) [I had at first émnparncer]*. 


63.122.259 (these three have zremjpaxev). 


Mark iii5. —‘17.20. 

viii 17. D (remppopern sic). 
John xii 40. 
Rom. xi7.  66**, 


This confusion may be taken as corroborative evidence of the fact which 
we have already learned from the versions, that apwo.s was very com- 
monly regarded as equivalent to ‘blindness’, a meaning at which mypocs 
also had arrived from a very different starting-point?. 


fusion in 
Mss, 


5- Llnpos and memnpopevos signify ‘maimed’ or ‘defective’ in some 5- IUnpis, 
member of the body, eye or ear, hand or foot. Frequently the member 
is defined, as in the epigram, Anthol. Palat. ix 11 1 aypos 6 peév yvios, 6 & 


4 > * 
ap oppaot. 


properly 


signifies 
‘maimed’: 


But mypos and its derivatives, when used absolutely in the later Greek but used 


literature, very frequently denote ‘blindness’. 


This was fully recognised 


by the old lexicographers (e.g. Suidas mnpos: 6 mavramact py spay), but it 


1 Forms in zop- or mopp- are also 
found : Mark iii 5 in [ h®"*r; yis52in 
XT al; viii r7inT; Rom. xi 25inL 
al pauc; Eph. iv 18 in P 17 Cramer™, 
So too in Job xvii 7 (referred to above), 
while &%8A have memjpwrra, some 
cursives have memépwyra. 

2 In connexion with cod. & it should 
be noted that the Shepherd of Hermas 
has two allusions to these Gospel 
passages, Mand. iv 2 1, xii 4 4; in the 
former of these & reads wemnpwrat for 
memupwrat, at the latter it is not ex- 
tant. [Of the Latin versions of the 
Shepherd the Vulgata or Old Latin 
has obturatum est, the Palatine excae- 
catum est, in Mand. iv 21; in Mand. 
xii 4 4 the Vulgata has obtusum est, 
while the Palatine is defective. ] 

T insert at this point two curiosities: 
(x) in Acts v 3 &* reads dvarl érjpwoev 
6 caravas tiv Kapdiay cov; and there 


may be some connexion between this 
variant and the more widespread one 
érelpacev, tentauit: (2) at John xvi 6 
(7 Abwn memANpwKev bay THY Kapdlav) 
Tischendorf notes: ‘go memapwxev 
(obduravit, ut xii 40)’. I owe to Dr 
Skeat the following information: the 
Gothic in both places has gadaubida, 
‘hath deafened’ (Goth. daub-s=Eng. 
‘deaf’); in Mark iii 5, viii 17 (vi 52 
vacat) the same root is used: ‘the 
root-sense of “deaf” seems to be 
«stopped up ”—well expressed in Eng. 
by dumb or dummy, and in Gk by 
tugdés, which is radically the same 
word as deaf and dumb’. 

3 The two words are brought to- 
gether in the comment of Euthymius 
Zigabenus on Eph. iv 18 mepwors dé 
kal dvacOnola xapdlas 4 mnpwows Tov 
Stoparixod THs Wuxs, 6 mnpot émcppon 
mabav Kal mAjppvpa over. 


also for 
‘blind’. 
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This 
meaning 
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appears to have somewhat fallen out of sight in recent times. It may be 
well therefore to give some passages by way of establishing this usage. 

Plutarch Timol. 37 ij$n mpecBirepos dv amnpBrivdn Thy byw, ctra TeA€os 
emnpoOn per dAtyor (and, lower down, mypwcis and memnpapévos). 

Id. Isis 55 A€youor bre rod “Qpov viv pev émarake viv Y eehav xarémev 
6 Tupar rov dfpOadpor, cira TH HAiw madw dwédoxe, TANYHY pev alvTTopevoe 
THY KaTa pHva pelwow THs ceAnryS, THpoawy SE THY Exdewro, K.TA. 

Philo de somniis i 5 od mavrdracw auBdeis Kai mpol yeyovapev, Add 
EXouey eimeiv OTe K.T.A. 

Lucian de domo 28, 29 “H\wos .. . iarat rHv mypoow of Orion who is 
blind. 

Justin Martyr Tryph. 12 éru yap ta dra dav wéppakrat, of dpOadpot 
VPOY Temnpavtat, Kal memaxvTat 7) Kapola. 

Ibid. 33 ra 8€ dra iuay wéppaxrat kai af Kapdiar memjpovra [in marg. 
codicis memr@pwvrat |. 

Id. Apol. i 22 xdovs kat mapadutixods Kal ék yeveras trovmpodst vyeis 
Terrounkevat avTov Kal vexpovs aveyeipa. Here we must obviously read aypovs 
with the older editors. Compare Zryph. 69 rots éx yeverfs Kat Kata THY 
oapka mmpovs, Where the context requires the meaning ‘blind’. So too we 
have in the Clementine Homilies xix 22 mepi rod éx -yeverjs mpod kat 
avaBdeyanévov, and in Apost. Const. v 7, 17 (Lagarde 137, 11) T@ ek 
yeveris mp. The expression comes ultimately from John ix 1 ru@dov ek 
yevetis. 

The ancient homily, called the Second Epistle of Clement, c. 1, offers 
an example of the same confusion between mnpos and movnpos. TInpot ovres 
77 Savoia is the reading of cod. A, and is supported by the Syriac rendering 
‘blind’: but cod. C has movnpoi. Lightfoot renders, ‘maimed in our 
understanding’, and cites Arist. Hth. Nic. i 10 rois pH memnpwpuevos mpos 
dpetnv (where, however, memnpwpevos may quite well mean ‘blinded’), and 
Ptolemaeus ad Flor. (in Epiphan. Haer. xxxiii 3, p. 217) py povoy ro ths 
wouxijs Supa adda kal TO TOU ce@patos memnpopéevor. The context, however, 
in the Homily appears decisive in favour of ‘blinded’: for the next 
sentence proceeds: dpavpwow ody repikeipevor kal Trora’tns axAvos yeuovres 
ev TH opace, aveBhéyapey x1.A. Compare Acts of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles (Wirth, Leipsic, 1890) ¢. 21 mypos av dia mpocevyfs tis Aope- 
Tiddas avéBdewer. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. c. 10 § 124 6uparay pév ovv 7 mypects Kal THs axons 
7 Kopaots. 

Celsus ap. Orig. c. Cels. iii 77 airtacOa rots of) BAémovras os memnpo- 
peévous. 

Id. ibid. vi 66 xodalec Oar Thy dw Kai BamrecOat Kat vopitew mpodobat. 

Euseb. H. £. ix 8 1 xara ray 6pOadpay Siaheporras emi mrcioroy yivopevov 
(x5 voonpa) puplovs dcovs avdpas dua yuvarki Kal maoi mnpovs ameipydtero: 
ibid. ix 10 15 mpov avrov apinow. 

Chrys. Hom. vi in ph. (on Eph. iii 2: of St Paul’s conversion) kat 76 


~ - a) .2 tf PO > , 
Mmpocat TO Poti exeivo TO arroppyta. 


Certain words or special usages of words are sometimes found in the 
early literature of a language, and more particularly in its poetry, and are 
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then lost sight of only to reappear in its latest literature : meanwhile they as old as 
have lived on in the talk of the people. Inpés would seem to have a history Homer. 
of this kind. For in Homer ZZ. ii 599 we read of Thamyris, the minstrel 
who challenged the Muses: 
ai 5€ yoAwodpevar mypov Oéoav, avrap aowdny 
Geomeoinv apédovro Kal éxdéAabov KiOapioriv. 
The simplest interpretation is that they made him blind, and further 
punished him by taking away the blind man’s supreme solace. Aristarchus 
says that mypcs does not mean ‘blind’ here; but his reason is not con- 
vineing : ‘because’, he says, ‘Demodocus was blind and yet sang very 
well’. This shows at any rate that Aristarchus knew that mnpos could 
mean ‘blind’: and indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr Leaf im loc.) 80 
took it. 


We find then the following significations of tépeacis?: Summary. 
(1) turning into wépos: 
(2) more generally, the process of petrifaction: 
(3) a concomitant of petrifaction, insensibility : 
(4) with no reference to hardness at all, insensibility of flesh (due to 
excessive fat): 
(5) again with no reference to hardness, insensibility of the organs of 
sight, and so obscuration of the eyes. 

At this point the word has practically reached the same meaning as had 
been reached from quite another starting-point by mypwcis. The two words 
are confounded in mss, and perhaps were not always distinguished by 
authors at a, still earlier period. 

In the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is the 
meaning indicated by the context; and this meaning is as a rule assigned 
by the ancient translators and commentators. 

There seems to be no word in biblical English which quite corresponds Difficulty 
to mdpwors. The A.V. gives ‘hardness’ in the Gospels, and ‘blindness’ in of render- 
the Epistles. ‘Hardness’ has the advantage of recalling the primary a a io 
signification of the word. But this advantage is outweighed by the intro- Tngtiak « 
duction of a confusion with a wholly different series of words, viz. oxAnpv- 
yew, okAnpoTns, okAnpokapdia. These words convey the idea of stiffness, 
stubbornness, unyieldingness, obduracy; whereas m#pecis is numbness, 
dullness or deadness of faculty. In oxAnpoxapdia the heart is regarded 
as the seat of the will: in mapwors ths Kapdias it is regarded as the seat 
of the intellect. We feel the difference at once if we contrast the passages 
in which the heart of the disciples is said to be metapapévn (Mark vi 
52, viii 17) with the words in [Mark] xvi 14, oveidicey thy dmioriay aitéy 
kat ok\npoxapdiav, ort Tois Oeacapevors avTov eynyepuevoy eK veKpaY OUK 
emiotevoav—a stubborn refusal to accept the evidence of eye-witnesses”. 

So in Rom. ii 5 obstinacy is denoted by oxAnporns: kara dé tiv oKAnps- 


1 T omit from this summary the wpwyévy, on the other hand, is nearer 
technical usages of the medical writers to that of dvéyro xat Bpade’s 7H xapdlg 
referred to above. Tod mioreverv k.T-d. In Luke xxiv 25. 

2 The idea conveyed by xapdla 7re- 
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‘hardness’ 
is mis- 
leading: 


‘blind- 
ness’ gives 
the sense, 


but varies 
the meta- 
phor. 


Ancient 
interpre- 
tations 
must not 
be lightly 
rejected. 
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TyTa gov kal aueravonroy Kkapdiayv Onoavpifers ceavte dpynv: compare Acts 
XIX 9 ws O€ Ties EoKANpYVOVTO Kal nmeiBovv}, 

If ‘hardness’ does not always suggest to an English ear unbendingness 
or obstinacy, its other meaning of unfeelingness or cruelty (for we com- 
monly regard the heart as the seat of the emotions?) is equally removed 
from the sense of r@pwats. 

For these reasons ‘ hardness’ cannot, I think, be regarded as other than 
a misleading rendering of z@pwois: and ‘hardening’ (R.Y.) is open to the 
further objection that it lays a quite unnecessary stress on the process, 
whereas the result is really in question. 

‘Blindness of heart’ comes nearer to the meaning than ‘hardness of 
heart’; and ‘their minds were blinded’ is far more intelligible in its 
context than ‘their minds were hardened’, The objection to it is that 
it introduces an alien metaphor. ‘Deadness’, however, is open to a like 
objection; and ‘dullness’ is too weak. ‘Numbness’ and ‘benumbed’ are 
not for us biblical words, nor would they quite suit some of the contexts, 
but they might be useful marginal alternatives. On the whole, therefore, 
it would seem best to adopt ‘blindness’ and ‘blinded’ as being the least 
misleading renderings : and in John xii 40 to say, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes and darkened their hearts’. 

The length of this discussion may perhaps be justified by a reference 
to the unproved statements which are found in Grimm’s Lexicon (ed. 
Thayer), such as ‘zwpow. . . (mépos, hard skin, a hardening, induration) 
to cover with a thick skin, to harden by covering with a callus’, ‘7o- 
pwo.s tis Kapdias [hardening of heart], of stubbornness, obduracy’. The 
note in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 314, is more careful, but yet 
contains the explanation that ‘a covering has grown over the heart’, and 
throws doubt on the usage of aypdos to which I have called attention 
(‘perhaps occasionally used of blindness’). My object has been to in- 
vestigate a very rare word, the ancient interpretation of which appears to 
me to have been too lightly thrown aside. 


1 It is interesting to note in our to rwpwors THs Kapdlas. 


Litany the petitions for deliverance 2 Compare Burns’s lines in his 
(r) ‘from all blindness of heart’, ‘Epistle to a Young Friend’; 

(2) ‘from hardness of heart, and con- I waive the quantum of the sin, 
tempt of thy word and command- The hazard of concealin’: | 
ment’: the latter is shewn by the But och, it hardens a’ within, 
context to represent oxdnpoxapéla, And petrifies the feelin’. 


while the former doubtless corresponds 
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On some current epistolary phrases. 


During the last ten years immense accessions have been made to our Recent _ 
knowledge of the life and language of the Greek-speaking inhabitants of peal 
Egypt in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian Cas 
era. The publication of the Berlin series of papyri began in 1895 and has 
been steadily continued ever since!. Simultaneously scholars in our own 
country and elsewhere have been busy in discovery and transcription. No Private 
part of this rich material has a greater human interest than the private CO'™esPon- 
letters which passed between master and servant, parent and child, friend ek 
and friend, in those far off days. The dry soil of Egypt has preserved them 
from the fate which everywhere else overtakes correspondence intended to 
serve but a momentary purpose and wholly destitute of literary merit. To important 


the historian who desires to give a picture of the life of a people these 
simple documents are of unparalleled interest. 


offer specimens of handwriting, often precisely dated and generally assign- 
able with certainty to a limited period, which bid fair to effect a revolution 
in his study. To the student of the New Testament they open a new store- and the 
house of illustrative material: they shew him to what an extent the writers 
of ‘the Epistles’ stood half-way between the literary and non-literary styles 
of their day; and, together with the mass of similar documents—leases, 
receipts, wills, petitions, and so forth—which the great papyrus-finds have 
placed at our disposal, they form an unexpected and most welcome source 
from which he may draw illustrations of the biblical vocabulary”. 

I have called attention in the exposition (pp. 37 f.) to a phrase which The illus- 
frequently occurs in St Paul’s letters and which receives illustration from tration of 
this epistolary correspondence; and, although the Epistle to the Ephesians 
from its exceptionally impersonal character offers few points of contact 
with the documents in question, I take this opportunity to draw together papyrus 
some interesting phrases which they offer to us, in the hope that other letters. 
workers may be induced to labour more systematically in a new and 


fruitful field. 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 
koniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Grie- 
chische Urkunden (three volumes) : 
transcribed by Wilcken, Krebs, Viereck, 
etc. These are cited below as B.P. (= 
Berlin Papyri). The other collections 
principally drawn upon are: Greek 
Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, edited by 
B. P. Grenfell (1896) ; The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (two volumes), edited by B. P. 


Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1898-9); 
Faytim towns and their Papyri, edited 
by Grenfell, Hunt and D. G. Hogarth 
(1900). 

2 Professor G. Adolf Deissmann led 
the way in his Bibelstudien (1895) and 
Neue Bibelstudien (1897): but new 
material is being rapidly added to the 
stores upon which he drew. 
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To the palaeographer they 


to the 
historian, 
the palaeo- 
grapher, 


biblical 


critic. 


phrases 
from 
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Typical 


letters. 


1. Apion 
to Epi- 
machus. 


A well 
educated 
writer. 


2. Antoni- 
us Maxi- 
mus to 
Sabina 


The same 
writer. 


3. Tasu- 
charion to 
Nilus. 
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I shall begin by giving one or two specimens of letters, more or less 
complete; and I shall then confine my attention to particular phrases. 


*Ariov "Emipayo TO TaTpl Kal Kupi@ mAciota yxalpew. 
‘ ‘ Be XE x oe c P 5 A A x P A : > > 

IIpo pev mdvr@v evyopuai oe vyaivery kal dia mavros epwpévoy evtuyeiy 

pera THs adeApis pov kal THs Ovyatpos avrfs Kai Tod adeAod pov. evxapioTa 
~ ’ , 7 , > , »” > , a7 
T® kupia Sepamids dre pov kwduvevoavtos cis Oddaccav Ecace. cvbews ote 
eionAOov eis Mynonvous, €haBa Biatixoy mapa Kaicapos xpuaovs Tpets, kal KaN@s 
pol €oTw. para ce ovv, KUpté pou TaTHp, ypayyov por emtaTOALOY, TP@ToV pev 
mept THS Gatnpias cov, SevTepoy mepi THs Tov adeAav pov, TpiTov iva cov 
Mpookuyyc@ THY xX€pay, OTL pe Emaidevoas Kaas, kal Ek TOUTOV eATi¢@ Tax 
mpoxoa Tov Oeav Oehovtav. domacat Karirwva oda kal Tovs adeAous pou 
kai Sepynviddayv kai Tovs didovs pov. ereuyra cor To OOoww pov dia Evernpovos. 
ort O€ pov bvoua “AvTdms Makipos. eppaabai ce evxopat. 
Kevrupia “A@nvovixn. 

There is a postscript written sideways to the left: "Acma¢erai ae Sephvos 

6 Tod “Ayabod Aaipovos...cat TovpBav 6 Tod TaANoviov kal... 


This is a letter to his father from a young soldier who has had a rough 
passage’, It was written in the second century 4.D., and is exceptionally 
free from mistakes of grammar and spelling. The boy has had a good 
education and is duly grateful to his father. He seems to have taken a 
new name on entering upon military service. “Avréus is an abbreviation 
for *Avr@vios, as ddovw is for d@cmov. I have read zpoxoyrac? in place of 
Viereck’s mpoxo(ut)oac: the papyrus has mpoxoca (probably intended for 
mpoxoroa). Compare Gal. i 14 mpoéxonroy év rG lovdatap@ tmép moddovs 
ovrmrKudtas ev TS yéever pov: Luke ii 52 "Incovs mpocxomrev tH codig Kat 
nAtkia. ”Ezepara is the epistolary aorist; ‘I am sending’. 


> -~ - - 

Avrovos Makijos SaBivy ry adeApy mAciota xalpew. 

TIpé pev ravtwv evxopai oe vyraive, Kal "yo yap adTos vyaive, pviav 
gov motovpevos mapa Tois evOade Geois®, ckopioauny ev emioro\wov mapa 
’"Avre@veivou TOU GvvTONELTOU NUGY Kat EmLyvovs Ge eppapévny Aiav exapny™ Kat 
*ya@ Ova macav apopyny ovx oKYd cor ypaivat Tept THs T@TNpias pov Kal TOV 
> rol ” Ud A A AY A col , > , , c 
é€uov. Gdomaca: Maéipov moda Kat Kompyy tov Kipiv pov. domaterai ce 7 
avpBi0s pov Avdudia kal Makipos....-. ...€ppwoai oe evxopat. 


This is written by the same hand as the preceding. The soldier boy 
writes his new name. He has apparently married and settled down. 


Tacovyapia Neiko TO adeAP@ wodda xaipew. 

IIpo peév tavrwy evxyopal oat vyiaivery, kal TO mpooKIVNEa Tou Tod Tapa 
T@ kupio Sapamidt. yivwoke dri déd@xa Urohepatov kaAapeoiTa aomaNXicpata 
tis olkias els Td Anuntpiov. €d obv momons ypdyyov pot mept THs oikias Gre 
ri @mpaéas. Kat rov dpaBava Tod Sapamiwvos ‘mapakdos' dédaxa atTo. kat 
ypavov pot wept Ths dmaypapis. et moveis Thy dmoypapyy €p0......KaA@s Troseis 


1B. P. 423. I have omitted the 2 T have since found that Deissmann 
brackets by which the Berlin editors has also suggested this reading. 
indicate letters supplied where the 3 Krebs begins the new sentence with 


papyrus is illegible, and I haveslightly yviav and puts no stop after Geois. 
varied the punctuation. 4 B. P. 632. 
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€l......ypayov pot evdaxiov, civa aitorydow Kal dvarhetiow mpds oe. Kal epi 
TOy ciTapiwy, u7) THAEL avTa. aomdCopat THY adeAGny pov TaovvGdpw kal Ty 
6uyarépa BeAdaiov. doa erat cor Aidvpos kai “Hdrddwpos. domaterar dpas 
TlroAepaios kai TiBepivos cal Sapatiov. domatopat Sapariwv "IpovOou cai Ta 
Téxva avrov, kal Sdpua Kal Ta Tékva avrov Kal 7) yuv7, Kal “Hpev Kal TaBovs Kat 
*Ioxupiawa. aonaera tuas Saropveidos. eppoabai ce evxopat. domaterac 
Tacovyaptoy Ie..v kat Ta Téxva avtis. “Edévy dowaerat Thy pyntépav pou ToAAa 
kal Tous adeAgovs. domdterar das Xaipypov...vos. 

This is a second century letter from the Fayim1 Tasucharion makes A less 
mistakes in spelling and accidence. She has a large circle of friends. correct 
I cannot explain xadapeoird. domadicpatra: dopdadiopa is a pledge or etyle- 
security; comp. rapacgpadicpara in B. P. 246, 14. Iapaxdos would appear 
to stand for wapaka\G ce. 


*Aupovois TO yAuKuTaT@ marpl yxaipew. 4. Ammo- 
Kopioapyevos cou To émioroAvoy Kat émvyvodca Ott Gedy Gedovrwv StecdOns, or i. 
€xapnv moda: kal avtis Gpas apopyny eipav éypayya oot Tavodra Ta ypappara ele z 
orovdafouca mpockuvicé oat. taxvrepoy Ta emiyovta Epya pporritere. av 7 
puxpa Te inn, €oTe. eay cot evéxn Kaddbw 6 KopiCouevos aoe TO émtaTOAELOL, 
méumo. aomatovré oe of ool mavras Kat dvoua. domateré ce Kéhep kat oi 

avrod wavras. eppacbé cor evxopat. 

Another second century papyrus from the Fayim*. The false concords An un- 
are surprising: Kopiodpevos, émtyvotca, evpdyv, omovdafovea, "Entyovra and educated 
evéxn Stand for éeiyovra and évéykn: mavras in each case is for mares. oe 
The phrase avrjs opas (comp. av’rjs dpa in another letter on the same 
papyrus) is found in Clem. Hom. xx 16: comp. Evang. Petri 5, where it 


must be read for avrés dpas. *Eav 7 pixpa te ein, €otat, ‘whatever she asks 
shall be done.’ 


Odor Tupavv TS Tyswwrdr@® mreiota yxaipery. 5. Theon 

“Hpaxdeldns 6 drodiSovs cou Thy emiotoAny eoriv pov Gdedpes: 1d rapaxade to Tyran- 
oe peta maons Suvduews Exe avtov ovveotapuevoy. ypatyca dé Kal “Eppuav a ae 
tov adeAdov dia yparrod dynyeioOai oot mepi tovrov. yxapieca S€ por Ta 
plytota éav cov THs émtonpacias TUxn. mpo S€ mavray vyaivey ce eVxopat 
aBackavrws Ta Gpicta TpdtTeyv. eppaco. 

This is a brief letter of introduction, written in the year 25 a.D.3 A letter 
Among the many interesting expressions contained in these few lines we °f intro- 
may particularly note the phrase ¢yew avrov ovvectapevoy, literally have fa Ri 
him recommended to you, which finds a parallel in the €xe pe mapyrnpevov 
of Luke xiv 18, 19. 


I. Coming now to details, we begin with the opening formulae. I. Opening 
formulae. 


I. Xaipew, woAAa xaipew and mdciora yxaipew are allcommon. In the tee 


New Testament we find yaipew in James i 1: also in two letters in the 
Acts (xv 23 and xxiii 26). In the Old Testament it occurs in letters 
inserted by the Greek translators in 1 Esdr. vi 7, viii 9, and Esther viii 13 
(xvi). It is found many times in the Books of Maccabees, where also we 
have moAX& yxalpev, 2 Macc. ii to. The Ignatian Epistles give us as a rule 


1 B. P. 6or.- 2 B. P. 615. 3 Oz. P. 292. 
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Another 


form. 


2. Opening 
sentence. 


The typi- 
eal form. 


Alterna- 
tive forms. 
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metora xaipew with various additions. St Paul has a modification of the 
usual Hebrew formula: see the note on Eph. it. 

Another introductory form occasionally occurs, in which the imperative 
is used. Thus in B.P. 435 we have: Xaipe, Ovadepiavé, rapa rod adeAdot : 
and in B.P. 821: Xaipe, cupié pov marep ‘Hpaokos: o€ domatopat!, Compare 
with these Origen’s letter to Gregory, preserved in the Philocalia (c. xiii), 
Xaipe ev Oe, xvpeé pou arovdatorare Kai aideoyswrate vie Tpnyopte, mapa 
*Opryévous: and Ep. Barn. 1 Xaipere, vioi xai Ovyarépes, ev évdpars kupiov Tov 
dyarjoavros juas ev eipyvn®. 


2. Three of the letters which we have given above begin after the 
address with the words mpo pév tavrwv evyopal ce vyiaivew. With this we 
may compare 3 John 2 dyannré, wept mavtav evxopai ae evododabar kat 
vyaive, kabds evododral cov 7 Yrvx7. Although no variant is recorded, it is 
difficult at first to resist the suspicion that mpo mavrey was what the writer 
intended to say?: but on further examination of the passage it would seem 
that mepi mavrav is required to give the proper balance to the clause 
introduced by xaéws. We have here at any rate an example of the 
appropriation of a well-known formula, with a particular modification of 
it in a spiritual direction. 

The commonest formula of this kind in the second and third centuries a.D. 
runs as follows: 

TIpo (uév) ravray evxopal oe vyiaivery, (kal) Td mpooKIynpa cov Toe (Ka 
éxdoTny nu€pav) mapa TO Kupio Sapamidi: B.P. 333, 384, 601, 625, 714, 775, 
843; and, with the addition of pera rév cay rdvrov after vyaivew, 276; 
with the addition of kat rots cuvvacis Geois*, 385, 845. The first clause 
stands alone in 602, 815; and, with pera ray cay ravrwr, in 814. 

Other variations are: mpo mavrés eVyopai oe vyraivery, K.T.A. IN 38; Kat 
Oia ravro[y] evxyouai cal vyevaive, k.7.d.° in 846: mpo Tay GAwv éppdabai ce 
eVXopat pera TOY Cov Tavtwy kal Ova TavTos ce EvTvXel in 164. 

A different formula occurs in 811 (between 98 and 103 A.D.), Ip pev 
mavreav avaykaiov d¢ émotodns oe domdcecbat Kai Ta GBacKavra Sodvar: and 
in 824 (dated 55/56 a.p. by Zeretelé), rpd pév mavrwv dvayKal@y tynoapyy 
&a emiotoAns ce domdacag Gat. 


have letters from Theoctistus to the 
same Apollonius (apparently): but in 


1 Add to these Faytim Pap. 129, 
Xatpe, wipe Tyudrare: Ox. P. 112, 


Xalpois, Kupla pov Lepnvia [..] mapa 
Tlerocelpios. 

2 Probably not independent of this 
is the opening of the so-called ‘ Apos- 
tolic Church Order’ (the ’Emrou7 
8pwv): Xalpere, viol kat Ovyarépes, év 
évéuate Kuplov *Incod Xpiorod. 

3 It is however to be noted that 
in B. P. 885 Schubart restores the 
text thus: Oéoxricz[os "Azrod(Awrly) 
7 pirtdry xalpev.] Tlept mdvruly 
etxoual oe tyalvew.] IIdupov.[..] 
This is a papyrus of cent. m from the 
Fayim. Now in nos. 884, 886 we 


each the instructions begin imme- 
diately after the word yalpew. This is 
the case also in B. P. 48 written to 
Apollonius by Cylindrus and addressed 
on the verso “AroA\wriy Oeoxricrou: 
comp. letters written to him by 
Chaeremon B. P. 248, 249, 531. Itis 
probable therefore that Schubart is not 
justified in offering the supplement 
edxoual ce byalvev. 

4 In B. P. 827 we have 76 mpooktvnpd 
cov mapa 79 Al 7@ Kacly: comp. 38 
Tapa maou Tots Oeois. 

5 Perhaps 6.4 7avrés was intended. 
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It is curious to find the phrase zpe pev mdvroy at the end of a letter}, 
as we do in Ox. P. 294: mpo pev mavrwy ceavtod émipedov ew’ vytaivys. 
émickamov" Anuntpovy kat Awpiwva rov marépa. eppwao. This letter is 
dated 22 a.p. Similarly in Oz. P. 292 (A.D. 25) quoted above, apo dé 
Tavrayv vyaivew oe eVyouat GBacKayTws Ta apiota mparTav. eppwoo. 
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As we go back to an earlier period we find a difference in formula. An earlier 


Thus Grenfell gives us a letter of the second century 8.0. from the Thebaid *YPe- 


which opens thus: [ei] ¢ppwcar eppwpeba dé Kat avrol Kat Kat "Adpodicia kal 
7 Ovyatnp kai 7 maWioKn Kal 7 Ovyarnp avtns (Greek Papyri 43). A papyrus 
of the Ptolemaic period published by Mahaffy has, ydpus Trois Beots oAA? ef 
vylaivers: vysaiver € kai Awvexos: and another, xadds moveis ei vyratvers* 
Uyaivw Kai avros. I assume that another which he cites as deciphered by 
Mr Sayce is of the same date: here we read, xadds mroteis ef ppwoa Kal Ta 
Roura wou kata yropny éotiv: eppdpeba Se Kat queis (Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
Cunningham Memoirs of Roy. Irish Acad. viii pp. 78—80). So in a letter 
cited by Deissmann (Bibelstudien pp. 209, 210) from Lond. Pap. 42, dated 
July 24, 172 B.C.:; ef eppwpeve Tada Kara Aoyor amayTa, cinv av ws Tois Oeois 
evxopuern SiateAS. Kal adr 8 dyiawov kat rd matdiov Kai oi €v oik@ martes, 
gov Svamavros pveiay Trovovpevot. 


3. This last formula, pveiav roveio Par, is of special interest, inasmuch as 3- ‘Making 
it occurs several times in St Paul’s epistles. I have already cited an Mention’. 


example of its use in a letter of the second century a.D., written by an 
educated hand (B. P. 632). The passages in St Paul are as follows: 


e > i ~ A , 4 0 con , 
1 Thess. i 2 Evxapictotpey TG OeG mavrote wept mavTav vudy pyeiay 1 Thess. 


TOLOvMEVOL ETL TGV TpOTEVYaY Noy adiarcimT@S pLVNMOVEVOYTES VuaV TOU epyou 
Tis WioTEws Kat TOD KOTO THs dyamns Kal THs Vmoporns THs EAmidos TOU Kupiov 
nav Incov Xpicrov €umpoobev rod Oeod Kal marpos nuar, eiddres, K.T.A. 
Lightfoot in commenting on this passage* (Notes on Epistles of St 
Paul, pp. 9f.) decides to punctuate after adiadeirrws: Westcott and Hort 
punctuate before it. Another uncertainty is the construction of eumpocdev 
Tod Ocov x.7-A., Which Lightfoot joins with the words immediately preceding 
and not with pynpovevovres. It would seem that St Paul first used a phrase 
which was familiar in epistolary correspondence, and that then out of 
pvetay rrovodpevot, in its ordinary sense of ‘making mention’ in prayer, grew 
the fuller clause prnpovevovres...gumpooOev tov Oeov, whether this means 
‘remembering your work,’ etc., or ‘remembering before God your work,’ etc., 
in the sense of making it the subject of direct intercession or thanksgiving. 


Rom. i 9f. Maprus yap pot eorw 6 Oeds...0s advadeintws pveiay dpadv Rom. i of. 


mrolodpat Tavrore emt TAY Mpocevxar pov Sedpevos Et mas On Tore evodwOncopat 
ev T@ OcAnpart Tod Geov edOciv mpos dpas. 

Here again the punctuation is uncertain. Lightfoot places the stop 
after covodpar, Westcott and Hort after nov. We may note the addition of 
vpov after pvetay (comp. pveiav cov in Philem. 4): it is added in the inferior 
texts of 1 Thess. i 2 and Eph. i 16. 


1 Comp. James v 12 mpo mdvrwy dé, 3 To the few illustrations of edxapi- 
ddedgol pov, wn duviere. orety collected by Lightfoot may now 

2 Comp. Ox. P. 293 (A.D. 27), ém:- beadded many others from the papyri: 
ckoTod Oe buds Kal mdvras Tods év olky. e.g. B.P. 423 (cited above). 
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Philem. gf. 


Eph. i 16. 


Phil. i 3. 


2 Tim. i 3. 


Prayer of 
Tantalus. 


II. Closing 
formulae. 


1. Saluta- 
tions. 
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Philem. 4f. Etyapiord 7G Oeg@ pov mavrore pveiay cov motovpevos emt TOV 
Tpowevxyav pov, adkovov cov THY dydTny...0Tes 1) KOLVoVIa THS micTe@s TOU 
Evepyns Yevntat, K.T.A. 

As Lightfoot points out, the ‘mention’ here ‘involves the idea of 
intercession on behalf of Philemon, and so introduces the és x.rA.’ 

Eph. i 16 Ov ravopa evxapiotav vrep vay pvelav Troovpevos emt TOV 
Tpocevyav pov, iva 6 Geos «.t.. 

In Phil. i 3 the same phrase is in the Apostle’s mind, but he varies his 
expression: EtxapioTé tO Oe@ pou éenl macy Th pveia Uuav mavtore ev macy 
Senoes pou Umep TavTwy pay peta xapas THY Senow TroLovpevos k.T.A. 

In 2 Tim. i 3 the variation of phraseology is very noteworthy: Xapw 
éxo TO be, S Aatpedw amd mpoydvav ev kabapa avveidnoe, ws ddvadeimTos 
€x@ THY TEept gov pyelav ev Tais Senoeciv pov, vUKTOs Kal nmepas emuTobay aE 
deity, pepvnuevos cov Tay Saxpvov, x.t.A. The word pveia meets us but once 
more in the New Testament!: 1 Thess. iii 6 6ru ¢yere pvetav nuov ayabyp 
mavrore emmobourtes Tas iOeiv, KaOamep Kal nets vpas. 

As no clear example appears to have been cited hitherto for the use of 
pveiay mroveto Oa in reference to prayer, it may be interesting to quote the 
account of the prayer of Tantalus preserved in Athenaeus vii 14 (p. 281 0): 
‘O yoy thy Tav “Arpeiddv momjoas Kabodoy adixopevoy avrov héyet mpos Tovs 
Beovs kat cuvd.atpiBovra eovcias Tvxeiv mapa tov Avos aitnoacOar orov 
emtOupei: tov dé, mpos Tas admoAavcers amAjnotas Siakeipevov, Umép avTav TE 
TovT@y pyelay monoacbar Kal Tod Civ Tov avTov Tpomov Tois Oeois: eh ois 
ayavaxtyoavta tov Aia Tov pev evyny amorehécar Oia THY UTOTXEOLW, K.T-A. 


II. We pass now from the opening of the letter to its close. 


1. The most striking parallel with the Pauline epistles is found in the 
exchange of salutations. There are three formulae: (1) doma{ouat, ‘I greet 
A’; (2) domdoa, ‘I ask you to greet A. on my behalf’; (3) domagera, ‘B. 
sends a greeting to A. through me’. 

Of the first we have but a single example in the New Testament, and 
this does not proceed from the author of the epistle, but from his 
amanuensis. In Rom. xvi 21 in the midst of a series of salutations, of 
which sixteen are introduced by domacac6e and four by domatera 
(-ovrat), we read: "Aoma{opar vpas eyo Téprios 6 ypayvas ryv emiotodyy ev 
Kupig. 

After the Epistle to the Romans the richest in salutations is the Epistle 
to the Colossians: Col. iv. 10 ff. "Acmaera: dpas “Apiotrapxos 6 cvvatxpddwros 
pov, kat Mdpkos 6 dveyids BapvdBa, (mepi ot éAdBere éevrodds, cav EXOn mpos 
vpas dé£acGe avrov,) kai Incods 6 Neyopevos ‘lovoTos...acmaera tas "Emappas 
6 €& tpav...domacetat vas Aovkas 6 larpos 6 dyamnros Kai Anyas: domacacbe 
tovs ev Aaodixia ddeApovs Kat Nupdav Kal tHy Kat’ oikov auThs exkAnoiay. 
Many parallels to this list might be offered from the papyri, but sufficient 
have been already given in the letters above cited. 


1 Myjuy is found only in 2 Pet.i1s variant rats urvelars for rats xpefars in 
omovoacw dé kal éxdorore éxew dyads Rom. xii 13, see Sanday and Headlam 
pera Thy euny Eodov Tv ToUTWW wynunv Romans, ad loc, 
moetoOa. For the curious Western 
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2. The name of an individual is often followed by a phrase which 2. The 
includes his household. Thus, B. P. 385 kat doma€opat thy pntépa pov Kal household 
Tovs ddeApovs pov, Kal Seympovivy kal tovs map avTov: 523 aomaca THY poe 
avvBiov cov Kal Tovs evoikouvs mavrest. The nearest parallel to this in the 
New Testament is the greeting sent to the household of Onesiphorus, 
apparently soon after his death, 2 Tim. iv 19: "Acmacat Ipioxay kat AxvAay 
kal Tov "Ovnoupédpou oikov (comp. i 16 ff.). It is possible that a further 
parallel is to be traced in the Pauline phrase, 7 car’ oixov avrijs (adrav, cov) 
exxAnaia, which may be an expansion of the current phraseology, in the 
sense of ‘those of their household who are believers’: it has been perhaps 
too readily assumed that the meaning is ‘the church that assembles in their 
house’. 


3. Where several persons are included in a greeting, the phrase kar’ 3. ‘By 
évoua frequently occurs. B.P. 261 domd¢eral ce “Hpols kai of év oik@ mavres DAME . 
kar dvona: 276 domaCopa: vas TavTes kaT Gvopa, kal’ Qpryevns duas domaterat 
mavres: 615 aomatovré ge of Gol mavTas KaT Gvopa: 714 domatovrar vpas Ta 
ma.oia mavtas Kat dvopa, IIroNepatos, TiBepivos, Sapamiwy: comp. 449, 815, 

845, 923- 

An exact parallel is found in 3 John 15 dowadfovrat ce of idor: domacou 

tous idous kar dvoya. But the phrase is not used by St Paul. 


4. At the close of the Epistle to Titus we read: ’"Aoza(ovrai ce of per 4. Friends. 

e“od mavres: Aomacat Tors didovvtas nuas ev miote. To this several 
interesting parallels may be offered: B.P. 625 domafopa tiv ddeApnv pov 
TONAG, Kal Ta Téxva avThs Kai [....] Kal ToUs hidovvras Tuas mavtes: 814 aona- 
Cowart “Ama@dduvdpiov cat Ovadépiov Kat Tepwoy [...... kat tolvs idodvros 
npas mavres: comp. 332. Still more noteworthy are the following, from the 
letters of Gemellus (4.D. Ioo—110): Fay. Pap. 118 doragou rods didodvrés 
we mavres Tpos GAnOiav: 119 domafov "Eayafoy kal rovs didovvtes Nas mpos 
aAnOiar. 


5. These letters almost always close with gppaco (éppwoGe), or éppdadai 5. Fare- 
oe (vpas) evyouat. This formula occurs but once in the New Testament, well. 
namely at the close of the apostolic letter in Acts xv 29,”Eppwobe. In 
Acts xxiii 30”Eppoao is a later addition. 

In the Pauline epistles the place of this formula is taken by his 
characteristic invocation of ‘grace.’ Jude and 2 Peter end with a doxology: 

2 and 3 John break off after the salutations: 1 Peter closes with an 
invocation of ‘peace’: James and 1 John with final admonitions, introduced 
by ’AdeAGol pov and Texvia respectively. 


III. We may go on to observe certain phrases which constantly occur IT. Con- 
in the course of a letter, and which belong to the common stock of ordinary ventional 
letter-writers. phrases. 


1. Foremost among these is cadds woujoers introducing a command or tr. Of in- 
’ arequest. Thus, B. P. 93 cadés roujcers Suamépyas abry thy SeAparixhy jy direct re- 
éxeis: 335 (Byzantine) cadds otv moujots méeupe (=mépwat) pou adrd: 814 anest, 
KahG@s trouots, Komiodpevds pov TO emigToALor, et méuypis por Siaxoaias Spaxpas 


1 Tidvres and wdvras are often interchanged. 
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2. Of di- 
rect re- 
quest. 


3. Intro- 
ducing in- 


formation. 
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(the same phrase is repeated at the end of the letter). It occurs also in 
B. P. 348, 596 (a. 84), 829 (A.D. 100), 830, 844 bis (A.D. 83), 848. The 
construction with the participle i is by far the most common. 

In a similar sense ed roumoes is used: B. P. 248, 597 (A.D. 75), Ox. P. 
113, 294 (A.D. 22); but this is less common. 

We have an example of this formula in 3 John 6, ovs cadds moujoets 
mporépapas a&iws tov Oeov. , The past tense occurs to express gratitude in 
Phil. iv 14, rAjy Kades éroujcare ourKoworjoartés pou TH Orinper: comp. Acts 
X 33 ov Te Kahas € émoinaas jmapayevopeves. 


2. A similar formula is rapaxadé ce, of which it may suffice to quote 
two examples in which 6:6 precedes: B. P. 164 816 rapaxadG ody oé, Pidrare: 
Ox. P. 292 (€. A.D. 25) 516 mapakadé ce peta macys duvdpews Exe adTov 
ouvectapévov. In B. P. 814 we have similarly ovros épwrd ce ob, 
pym™mp, méprpis mpos evé xr.d.: and in Ox. P. 294 (AD. 22) épord dé ce Kal 
Tapakaho. 

In 2 Cor. ii 8 we have: 56 mapaxahé vpas kupdoat cis avrov ayarny: 
comp. Acts xxvii 34 6:0 mapaxaX@ vpas peradaBeiv tpopjs. A glance at the 
concordance will shew how common is the phrase zrapaxad@ ovv (8€) duas in 
the epistles of the New Testament. *Eporay is also used, though less fre- 
quently, in similar cases: e.g. 2 John 5 xal viv epwra ce, kvpia. Both verbs 
occur in Phil. iv 2 f. Evodiay mapaxado kai Suvriyny mapakad@ To avro 
gpoveiv év Kupig. vat €pwrd kal o€, ynove ovvtvye, cvvapBavov adrais, 
x.7.A. As in the papyri, we find sometimes the interjectional use of the 
phrase, and sometimes the construction with the infinitive. 


3. Just as caddés moujoes and mapaxado ce are circumlocutions which 
soften the introduction of an order or help to urge a request, so the way 
is prepared for a piece of news by the prefixes ywaoxew ce Gedo Or 
yivecke. The former is by far the more frequent. Its regular use is to open 
a letter, after the introductory greeting: B. P. 261 Tewadoxeww oe Beha, eyo 
kat Ovadepia, éav “Hpols réxy, evxopueOa édOciv mpos ce (here it stands 
outside the construction): 385 Tewdoxev oe Oéd@ ore povn ivi eyo: 602 
Twodokw oe Oedw Ste EAnrvOe mpos eve Sovyxas, Aéyov Gre “Ayopacov pou Td 
pépos Tod eAedvos: 815 Tewdoxw ce Oédo, tiv emotoAny cov édaBa (again 
outside the construction). In 822 it is curiously disconnected: Twoéckw ce 
Gého, pi) peAnoaT@ cot Tept TeV oLTLKGY: Evpov yeopyor, k.7-A. For further 
examples see B. P. 815, 816, 824, 827, 843, 844, 845, 346. 

On the other hand, yivwcxe generally occurs in the body of the letter, 
though sometimes it comes at the beginning, as in B. P. 625 Teivaoxe, 
adeAPé, exAnpwOny eis Ta Bovecdca: and in Ox. P. 295 (A.D. 35) Tivecke dre 
SeAevcos ehOadv de wéhevye. We find it in the Ptolemaic period in the two 
papyri published by Mahaffy (Cunningham Memoirs viii pp. 78, 80): 
yivocke O€ kai Ore x.7.A., and (with a participle) yivwoke d€ pe eyovra 
xt.A. For further examples see B. P. 164, 814 bis, 845, Fay. P. 117 bis 
(A.D. 108). 

To the former phrase we have a parallel in Phil. i 12, which practically 
begins the letter, though a long thanksgiving precedes it: Tivackew dé duas 


1 In Modern Greek cas wapaxah® corresponds to our word ‘please’. 
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BovAopar, adeAqol, ér. ra kar’ éwé x.7.A. We may also compare Rom. i 13 
od Odw S€ dpas dyvociv, ddeAdoi, dre modAdkis mpoeOeuny ecw mpos vpas, 
«7A.: this expression is a favourite with St Paul, and it opens, after a 
doxology, his second letter to the Corinthians (i 8); comp. also 6éAw de 
(yap) vpas eidévac in 1 Cor. xi 3, Col. ii 1. 

The latter phrase is well represented in Heb. xiii 23 Twooxere rov 
ddehpov pov Tiyddeov drodeAvpevov. Other examples might be given, 
but they are of a didactic character and not statements of ordinary 
information. 


4. Satisfaction finds expression in the terms éxydpny and Xiav exapny: 4. Ex- 
as in B. P. 332 éxdpnv kopucaperyn ypdppara drt kahds SteadOnre ; 632 (given pressing 
above) kal emvyvots ce éppwpévny Alay é€xdpyv. We may also compare a iets 
fragment of a letter (2nd cent. B.c.) quoted by Deissmann (Bibelstudien —~ 
p. 212), Lond. P. 43: muvOavopévn pavOdvew oe Aiyinria ypappata ovvexapny 
Got kal eyauty Ore K.T.A. 

In Phil. iv 10 we read: *Exdpny dé ev Kupio peyddws dre 718 more 
dveOddere TO Urep eyo dpoveiv. And we have the strengthened phrase in 
2 John 4 ’Exapny Niav bre etpnxa ek TOY TéKv@Y Gou TepiTaToUyTwr év GdnOeia, 
and in 3 John 3 “Exapnv yap Xiav épxopéevay ddeApav kal paptrupotvtwav cou 
TH aAnGeia. 

5. Another form of expressing satisfaction is the use of the phrase 5. Ex- 
xapis rots Ocois or the like. Thus in B.P. 843 we have, Twodckew ce O€ho pressing 
OTL xa is Oeots ikapny cis "ANeEdvdpray: Fay. P. 124 adda trois Ocois eoriv Hea EL 
Ort xapts Tots Oeois ikapnp els p aaa 
xdpis Ste ovdepia eorly mpoAnuis mpeiv yeyevnpévn. A letter of the 
Ptolemaic period (Cunningham Mem. viii p. 78) begins: apis rois Oeois 
ToAAy et dyaivers, In Ox. P. 113 we have: ydpw exw eois macw ywookor 
Ort K.TA. 

Xdpis 76 Oc@ is frequent in St Paul’s letters: yapw exo 7G Ged is found 
only in 2 Tim. i 3; comp. 1 Tim. i 12 xdpw eyo 76 evduvapwcarti pe Xpioted 
*Incov. 


IV. In conclusion, a few phrases may be noted, which, though not IV. Va- 
specially connected with the epistolary style of writing, are of interest as Tous N.T, 


5 : phrases il- 
illustrating the language of the New Testament. aeientede 


I. Ta xar éue. Ox. P. 120 (4th century) aypis av yo mas ta kar 1. Ta Kar 
aipal dmoridara, et infra ta Kata cé Stoiknoov ws mpémov éoriv, mi Tédcov ue. 
dvarpanapev: Grenf. P. (Ptolemaic) 15 ra kad’ jas deéal yayeiv}. 

Comp. Acts xxiv 22 dvayrdoopa ta ka? vas, Eph. vi 11 wa dé eidqre 
kat vpets Ta kat eué, Phil. i 12 ra Kar’ eye padAov eis mpoKomHy Tov evayyediov 
€AnAvOev, Col. iv 7 ra kar’ eve mavra yropices vpiv Tixctxos. 


2. "Hén more. B. P. 164 610 mapaxade ovv oé, didtare, 4d more meicat 2. “Hoy 
abrév rod édOeiv: 417 dmddAakoy ody ceavroy dmb mavrés peredpou, va 7dn TE 
more apepyuvos yéevy, Kal TA ewa peTewpidia 75y more Tvyny oxn: Ox. P. 237 
vii 11 (a petition) emicyew te avrov 7n more emeiovTa jrot, MpoTEpoY eV OS 
dvopou Karoxjs xapw, viv de mpopdce vopov ovdev adtd mpoonkortos}, 

1 On the technical terms peréwpos Grenfell and Hunt, Oz. P. iipp. 180 ff., 
and xarox7 im these extracts see 142 ff. 
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3. Zuval- 
pew Adyov. 


4. Kéuypws 
exe. 


5. Nuxros 
kal nuépas. 
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Comp. Rom. i 10 Sdedpevos et ras 75n Tore evodwOnoopa ev TH OcAjpare 
Tod Geod édGeiv mpos vpas, Phil. iv 10 éyapyy dé €v Kupio peyados dre 75 more 
dveOahere TO vrrép epod ppoveir, ef’ G Kat eppoveire jrapeiode SE. 


3. Suvaipew Aoyov. B. P.775 axpns av yévope ext kat ovvapapev Aoyor : 
Oz. P. 113 ért @exas aire Sjrwor pot, iva cvvap@pat ate Aoyov: Fay. P. 
109 Ort ourvnppat Adyov TH marpl Kal AeAouroypadyé pe Kal amoxny Gero 
AaBeiv. 

Comp. Matt. xviii 23 dvOpdme Bacihel os 7OAnoev cvvapat Aéyor pera TOY 
dovrAwy avTod: dp£apevoy dé avrod cvvaipew mpoonx6n eis avr@ ocerderns 
pupiwy Tadavrav, XXV 19 ovvaiper Aeyov per avTav. 


4. Koprpos ¢yew. Par. Pap. 18 xopos Exo Kal TO yyy pov Kal 
Méas1. The same phrase is cited from Arrian Epict. diss. iii 10 13, érav 
6 iarpos etn Kopapos execs (comp. ii 18 14). 

Comp. John iv 52 ériGero ody thy apav map’ avrav év 7 Kopyrorepov 
eoxer. 


5. Nuxros kat nuépas. B. P. 246 (2/3 cent. A.D.) ore vuxros Kal juepas 
évruyxava TO Oc@ irép tpov?. 

Comp. 1 Thess. iii 10 vuxros kai nuépas Umepexmeptsaov Ocopevot els TO 
idciv Yuav Td mpdcwror, I Tim. Vv 5 mpocpever tais Senoeow Kal Tais mporevyais 
VUKTOS Kal nuépas, and many other passages. 


1 The letter is given by Deissmann, 7" od Slxasoy yap adryv AvTicOac mepl 
Bibelst. p. 215, who has noted the  ovdevds* jxovea yap Ort Auretrar. Comp. 
parallel. He however cites it thus: 1 Cor. xvi 10 éay 6é @\Oy Tipddeos, 
kal Tov Urror (Sic) wov. Theemendation  dérere va adoBws yévnrat pds dpas... 
is fairly obvious. bn Tus ov adroy éovBerjoy. In Phil. 

2 In the same letter we read: xal ii 28 we have the word ddurérepos. 
mept Epusévns peAnodrw dpiv wGs adumos 
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Note on Various Readings. 


The Greek text printed in this edition may be briefly described as in 
general representing the text of NB. Accordingly it is hardly to be dis- The pur- 
tinguished, except at a few points, from the texts printed by Tischendorf pose of 
(ed. viii) and by Westcott and Hort. The purpose of this note is to discuss *hi8 note. 
certain variants of special interest: but first it may be instructive to give 
the divergences of our text from B and ® respectively, to observe the 
main peculiarities of the Graeco-Latin codices D, and G;, and to indicate 
the relation to one another of the various recensions of the Latin Version. 


1. The divergences from B, apart from matters of orthography, are as 


follows: Se eg 
i 1 [ev *Edéow] ] om. B*: see the special note which follows. hoe B. 


3 kai zatjp] om. B alone: see the commentary ad Joc. 
5 “Incod Xpicrod| xv w B: this deserves to be noted in connexion 
with the similar variant in i 1. 

13 eogpayicbnte] eappayicOn B: but note that this word ends a line. 

15 adyamyv] om. B: see the special note. 

17 d¢n] do B. 

18 pov] om. B. 

20 é€movpaviois| ovpavors B: supported by 71 213, some codices of the 
Sahidic, Hil4® Victorin. 

apxis Kat e£ovcias| eovoras kat apyns B alone. 

Tois TapanT@pacw kal Tals duaptias| Tors TapanT@pacw Kat TaLs ETL- 
6vpsacs B alone. 

Tois TaparTepacw | €v TOLs TApaTT@paocw Kat Tas ertOupias B alone: 
the substitution of ém@upias in v. 1 followed by its insertion in 
this verse is remarkable. 

cvve(woroincey] +ev B: probably by dittography, but there is some 
considerable support for the insertion. 

13 Tov xpiorov] om. rov B alone. 
22 cou] xv B alone. 
iii 3 dre] om. B. 
5 dmooreAas| om. B Ambrst only. 
9 dertica] +avtas B: see the special note. 
19 mAnpwbyre cis nav] tAnpwby wav B 17 73 116. [17 adds evs vpas 
after rou Oeou teste Tregell.] 
iv 4 KaOds xai] om. xa B. 
6 kat év racw] om. cat B 32 Victorin. 
7 jpav] vpov B. 
7) Xapes| om. 7 B, with D, and other authorities; but it may have 
fallen out after éd06n. 
9 xaréBy] + mporoyv B: see the special note. 


Ee: 
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iv 16 avroi] eavrov, with considerable support. 
23 T@ mvevpart] pr. ev B alone (except for the uncertain testimony of 
a@ version). 
24 évdicacGa| evdvoacbe B*, with 8 and some others; but probably 
it is an itacism. 
32 yivecOe dé] om. de B, with considerable support: moreover D,*G, 
read ouv. 
dpiv] nu B: see the special note. 
17 Tov kupiov] +npovr B alone. 
19 yadpois] pr. ev B. 
mvevpatixais] om. B. On this and the preceding variant see the 
special note. 
20 "Incod Xpiorov] Xv w B alone. 
23 éorw Kepadn] kepadn eorw B. 
24 dAda as] Om. as B. 
31 Tov marépa kal THY pytépa] marepa Kat pntepa B, with D.*G,. 
32 els THY exxAnoiay] om. es B. 
Vi I év xupio] om. B, with D,*G,. 
2 eoriv] om. B, with 46. 
7 avOpérots] avépwre B, with slight support. 
10 évduvayodcbe] Svvapovede B, with 17 and Origen, cat. in com- 
mentary. 
12 jpiv] vuw B, with D,*G, ete. 
16 ra menupopéva] om. ra B, with D,*G;. 
19 Tod evayyeAtov] om. B, with G, Victorin. 
20 év ait@] avro B alone. 
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2. Diver- 2. The divergences from & are as follows: 
ane i 1 Xpicrod "Incodi] w Xv N: see the special note. 


[ev "Edéoa] |] om. &*: see special note. 
3 Tod Kupiou nuay] Tov KU Kat CwTHpOS nuov N* alone. 
6 evAoynoas jpas] Om. nuas XN alone. 
7 €xopnev] eoxouev N*, with G,* and some support from versions. 
14 6 éorw] os eorw &, with D, etc. 
tis Soéns] om. trys &, with 17 35. 

15 dyamnv] om. N: see the special note. 

18 tis do€ns THs KAnpovopias| THs KAnpovowas THs Soens N alone. 

20 évnpynkev] evnpynoev &, with most authorities against AB. 

ii 4 év edéer] om. ev X* alone. 
7 &* (alone) omits this verse through homoeoteleuton. 

10 avrov] 6 N* alone. 

18 80 avrod] +01 audorepo ev ex. N* alone, per errorem, dv avrov 
having ended the column and page. It would seem therefore 
that the length of the line in the archetype is represented by 
EXOMENTHNTIPOCAaPWrHN, Which was at first missed. 

20 avrov Xpicrov “Inaov| tov xu &*. 

iii I rod Xpicrod “Incov] om. Incov N*, with D,*G, ete. 

9 &v To Oc] tw OG N*. This was Marcion’s reading (Tert. c. Mare. 

Vv 18). 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


iii 11 évy Té Xptore Inco] om. ro &*, with D, etc. 
18 twos cat Babos] Babos kas vos 8, with A ete. 
iv I ev xupio] ev x@ &, with aeth. 
8 kai €8axev] Om. cat X*, with many authorities. 
24 evdicacba] evdvcacGe &, with B* and others. 
Stxavoctvn Kat dotornTt] ootornTe Kat Sixaioovvy N* alone: but 
Ambrst has in ueritate et tustitia. 
25 dAnGevav exactos] exaotos adnOecav &* alone. 
pera Tov TAnGioy] mpos Tov mAnowv N* alone: Lucifer has ad proxi- 
mum. 
28 xepoiv] pr dias N*, with AD.G, etc.: see the special note. 
éxn] exnta &* alone: comp. Clem™! iva éy7re. 
VY 2 vpov] quer N: see the special note. 
mpooopay kai Gvciav] Ovoray Kat mpoodopay & alone. 
4 kal papodoyia] 7 papodoya N*, with AD,*G, ete. 
6 da Tadra yap| om. yap X* alone. 
17 OAnpa] ppovnua &* alone. 
20 Tod Kupiov Hav] OM. query & alone. 
22 ai yuvaixes] + umotaccecOwcav N : see the special note. 
23 autos cwtyp| avtos o camp X*, with A 17 ete. 
27 avros éavt@] avtos aura &* alone. 
7] TL TOY TowovT@y] OM. n ru N* alone. 
28 ddeidovawy Kai of Gvdpes| om. cat & etc. 
capara| rexva X* alone. 
29 Thy éavtod capxa] THY capKa avTov N* alone. 
31 mpos THy yuvaixa avtrov] Ty yuvarxe N*: see the special note. 
Vi 3 iva—yjijs| bis scriptum &* alone. 
5 amAorntt Tis Kapdias] Om. THs N etc. 
8 Gre exactos eav Tt motnon| ote eav Troinon exagTos & alone. 
Q Kal avtay] Kat eavrwy N* alone: see the special note. 
ovpavois| ovpave &, with some others. 
IO ev Kupio] ey To k@ N*, with 9g. 
19 ta por S067] wa do6n wor X* alone. 
20 év avT@ Tappyoidce@pat] mappyotac@pat ev avtw N alone. 
21 cidqre Kal vpeis] Kat vpers conte N, With many others. 
motos Staxovos| om. dtaxovos X* alone. 
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3. Ifthe combination XB represents a line of textual tradition which 3. The 
is of great importance here as elsewhere in the New Testament, on the Snes 
ground that its readings are usually justified by internal considerations, Qoaices. 


scarcely less interest attaches to another line of tradition commonly spoken 
of as the ‘ Western text,’ because it is mainly attested for us by two Graeco- 
Latin codices D, and G;. D, is Codex Claromontanus (cent. vi), and is 
thus indicated to distinguish it from D, Codex Bezae of the Gospels and 
Acts. G, is Codex Boernerianus (cent. ix), and was once part of the same 
codex as A (Sangaillensis) of the Gospels}. 


1 Hy isa copy of D,,and F, is pro- text is concerned. Accordingly I have 
bably a copy of G; so far as its Greek _ not cited the evidence of E.F.. 
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Their 
textual 
history. 
Latinisa- 
tion. 


Interpre- 
tative 
changes. 


Variants 


of interest 
in D, or Gg. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


At the beginning of the history of each of these codices a Greek text 
and an Old Latin text have been brought together in the same volume, and 
a process of assimilation has begun, partly of the Greek to the Latin and 
partly also of the Latin to the Greek. If we had the immediate parent of 
either of these codices we should probably find corrections of this nature 
introduced in the margin or in the text itself. Thus it may have been in 
the immediate ancestor of G, that in Eph. iv 15 a\n@evovres dé was changed 
into ddnOecav dé wotovvTes, because the corresponding Latin was weritatem 
autem facientes. The like process had already been taking place in the 
codex from which D, and G, are ultimately descended. For most of the 
obvious Latinisations are common to them both. Thus in ii 11 uo ris 
Aeyouevns meptropns ev capki xeiporoirov was rightly rendered ab ea quae 
dicitur circumcisio in carne manufacta: but an ignorant scribe took 
manufacta as the ablative agreeing with carne, and accordingly we find in 
D,G, the strange reading ¢v capxt xeyporoujrm. Another example is ii 20, 
where the true reading is dxpoyevaiov. The Latin rendering for ‘corner 
stone’ was angularis lapis (summus angularis lapis, Jerome): hence we 
find in D,G, that Aidov is added after dxpoyevaiov. 

Besides this process, by which the Greek texts of these codices have 
been considerably affected in detail, we may distinguish another element of 
modification which may be called the interpretative element. Thus in ii 5, 
in the parenthetical sentence ydpiti ore cecwopevor, we find prefixed to 
xapirt the relative pronoun od, which brings it into the construction of the 
main sentence: od 77 xapitt D,, od xapirt G. As cudus is found at this 
point in the Old Latin, it is possible that the inserted pronoun is due to 
the Latin translator, and has subsequently passed over to the Greek text, 
The similar clause in ii 8, r7 yap xdpiri éore ceowopevon, is changed in D, 
into tH yap avrov xapirt ceawopevor eopev. The change to the first person 
is due to the ep’ jyas of the previous verse, and to the ecpev of v. 10: the 
€& ipa of v. 8 had also passed into €£ jyay, probably at an earlier stage, 
for it has a wider attestation. Another interesting example is the comple- 
tion of the broken sentence in iii 1 by the addition in D, of mpecBevo after 
tov eOvey: a small group of cursives add xexavynpa: from a similar motive. 
More serious is the change in iii 21, where in the true text glory is ascribed 
to God év r7 éxkAnoig kat €v XptoTS “Incod. The words in this order appeared 
so startling that in one group of Mss (KLP) xai was dropped, so as to give 
the sense ‘in the Church by Christ Jesus’ (A.V.). In D,*G, the order is 
boldly reversed (ev xv w kal TH exxAnoia); and they are supported by Am- 
brosiaster and Victorinus. It is probable that to this class we should assign 
the addition of vid avrod after ev r6 jryarnuévo in i 6: but it is to be noted 
that this reading has a wide attestation and is undoubtedly very early 
(D,*G, 8° vgt4 Victorin Ambrst Pelag etc.: also Ephraim in his com- 
mentary, preserved in Armenian, has ‘in His Son’). 


Other interesting readings belonging to one or both of these codices are: 
ii 15 xatapyjoas] xatapricas D,* alone. 
iii 12 ev memobnoe] ev Tw ehevOepwOnva D,* alone (not unconnected with 
the rendering of zappyaiav by libertatem Victorin Ambrst). 
20 Umép mavta Tojoa] om. vrep D,G,, with vg Ambrst etc, 
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iv 16 kar’ évépyecav] om. G,, with d, Iren int (Mass. p. 270) Lucifer 
(Hartel p. 200) Victorin Ambrst (cod). 
19 amnAynkores] amnAmxores D., apnAmxores Gs, with vg (desperantes) 
goth arm aeth ete. 
29 Tis xpeias] THs muotews D.*G,: see the special note. 
V 14 émaice: coi 6 xpiotos| emupaveers tov xv D,*: see the special note. 


In conclusion certain readings may be noted in which one or other of Variants 
these codices has somewhat unexpected support from one of the great uncials. with unex- 


i 1 Xpicrod "Inoov] D,, with B and a few other authorities. sel 
7 €xopev] exxouev D,*, with 8* (comp. B in Col. i 14). 
II ékAnpadOnpev] exrnOnuev D,G;, with A: not unconnected perhaps is 
the rendering sorte wocati sumus of vg. 
V 31 om. tov et r7v D,*G3, with B only. 
vi I om,évxvpio D.*G,, with B Clem Alex (P. 308) Tert (c. Marc. v 18) 
Cyprian (Testim. iii 70) Ambrst (cod). 
16 ra wemvpopéva] om. ra D,*G,, with B. 
19 OM, Tov evayyeAiov G3, with B Tert (c. Mare. y 18) Victorin. 
It is clear from this list that B at any rate has admitted a ‘ Western’ 
element in this epistle as in others. 


4. Parallel with the Latinisation of the Greek texts of D, and G, has 4. The 
been the process of correcting the Latin texts (d, and g,) to conform them 01d Latin: 
to the Greek. In consequence of this correction we cannot entirely rely on al 
these texts as representing a definite stage of the Old Latin Version, unless ~~ 
we can support their testimony from other quarters. Yet the remarkable 
agreement between d, and the text of Lucifer in the passage examined 
below is somewhat reassuring. 

The history of the Old Latin of St Paul’s Epistles needs a fuller investi- History of 
gation than it has yet received. To what extent it was revised by St Jerome the Old 
is still obscure. Some useful remarks upon it will be found in the article Takin. 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (Latin Versions, the Old) by Dr H. A. A. 

Kennedy; and also in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 7 (2) and 
notes on V 3—5, Vili 36. 

The relation of the chief Latin recensions may be judged to some extent Latin 
by a concrete example. For Eph. vi 12 ff. we are fortunate in having a con- texts of 
tinuous quotation in Cyprian Zestim. iii 117 (comp. Zp. lviii 8) and also in . ve se 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel p. 296). : 


CYPRIAN 

non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
potestates et principes 
huius mundi et harum 
tenebrarum, aduersus 
spiritalia mnequitiae in 
caelestibus?, 


1 I have followed the true text of 
Cyprian, which is to be found in Har- 


LUCIFER 

non est wobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed contra 
potestates, contra huius 
mundi rectores tenebra- 
rum harum, contra spiri- 
talia nequitiae in cae- 
lestibus. 


tel’s apparatus. Hartel’s text gives 


EPHES.? 


COD. AMIATINUS 

non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
principes et potestates, 
aduersus mundi rectores 
tenebrarum harum, con- 
tra spiritalia nequitiae 
in caelestibus, 


‘uobis’, but ‘nobis’ is found in the 
better mss and in Ep. lviii 8. 


Ae 
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We may note at the outset that Lucifer’s text at this point is found 
word for word in Codex Claromontanus (d,), the only difference being that 
there we have the order ‘sanguinem et carnem’, which is probably the 
result of correction by the Greek of the codex. 

nobis. Cyprian and the Vulgate give the true reading. But ‘uobis’ is 
read. by g; m (the Speculum, a Spanish text), Priscillian and Ambrosiaster. 
Tertullian, however, Hilary and Ambrose have ‘nobis’. The Greek evi- 
dence is remarkable from the fact that B deserts its usual company. ‘Hyiv 
is found in NAD,°KLP 17 etc., supported by Clement and Origen and the 
Greek writers generally : also by boh arm syr(hkl). ‘Ypiv is found in BD,* 
G, and some cursives: besides the Latin support already cited, it is sup- 
ported by the Gothic and the Aethiopic versions, and by the Syriac Peshito, 
which doubtless gives us here the Old Syriac reading, as we gather from 
Ephraim’s Commentary. 

It is quite possible that the variation has arisen independently in 
different quarters, for in Greek it is among the commonest confusions. It 
serves however admirably as an illustration of the grouping of our Latin 
authorities. 

Sed aduersus (or contra) potestates. A single clause seems in the oldest 
Latin to have represented mpés ras dpyas, mpos tas é£ovaias (or kat e£oucias) 
of the Greek text. It may be that principes was being consciously reserved 
to be used in the following clause (apos tots xoopoxpdropas): for there is no 
Greek evidence for the omission of mpos ras dpyds. Yet d,m Lucif Hil 
(ed. Vienn. p. 489) have the single clause although they use ‘rectores’ (Hil 
mundi potentes) in the later clause. It is noteworthy that d, is not in this 
case brought into conformity with the Greek (mpos tas apyas kat efoucias) 
of D,. 

On the renderings of cocpoxpdropas see further in the commentary ad 
loc. 


CYPRIAN 

propter hoc induite 
totu arma, ut possitis 
resistere in die nequis- 
simo, ut cum omnia per- 
feceritis stetis adcincti 
lumbos westros in ueri- 
tate. 


LUCIFER 

propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo, in 
omnibus perfecti stare, 
praecincti lumbos ues- 
tros in ueritate. 


COD. AMIATINUS 
propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo et omni- 
bus perfecti stare, state 
ergo succincti lumbos 
uestros in ueritate. 


Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘omnibus operis’ in 
place of ‘in omnibus perfecti’, and ‘stetis’ for ‘stare’. 

induite. So m ‘induite uos’. 

tota arma. The omission of ‘dei’ by the best mss of the Testimonia 
is confirmed by Zp. lviii 8. It is interesting to note in connexion with ~ 
‘tota arma’ that Jerome ad loc. says ‘omnia arma...: hoe enim sonat 


mavorAia, non ut in Latino simpliciter arma translata sunt’. 


Yet Cod. 


Amiat. gives us ‘arma’, and the Clementine Vulgate ‘armaturam’. 
nequisstmo. In v. 16 ‘nequissimi’ retains its place in the later recen- 


sions. 


cum omnia perfeceritis. It is strange that this excellent rendering was 
not maintained : see the commentary ad Joc. 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


ut...stetis accincti. 
for orivat- orire ov. 
‘stare, estote’. 


CYPRIAN 

induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia ignita 
iacula nequissimi extin- 
guere, et galeam salutis 
et gladium spiritus, qui 
est sermo dei. 


LUCIFER 
induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omniaiacula 
nequissimi candentia ex- 
stinguere, et galeam sa- 
lutis et gladium spiritus, 
quod est uerbum dei. 


This corresponds to the reading of D,*G, orjre 
In m we find ‘estote’, or according to some mss 
The Vulgate shews correction by a better Greek text. 


COD. AMIATINUS 

et induti lorica ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus swmen- 
tes scutum fidei, in quo 
possitis omnia tela ne- 
quissimi ignea extin- 
guere; et galeam salutis 
adsumite et gladium spi- 
ritus, quod est uerbum 
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dei. 

Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘ salutaris’ for ‘salutis’ 
(comp. Tert. c. Mare. iii 14). 

ignita, Tertullian in an allusion (wé supra) has ‘omnia diaboli ignita 
tela’: ‘candentia’ is found in m. 

adsumite: supplied in the Vulgate, to correspond with d¢facde which 
is omitted by D,*G;. 

sermo : characteristic of the Cyprianic text: comp. Tert. ut supra. 


The text of Vigilius Tapsensis (Africa, c. 484) is of sufficient interest to 
be given in full (de trin. xii, Chifflet, 1664, p. 313): 

‘Propterea suscipite tota arma dei, ut possitis resistere in die maligno; 
et cum omnia perfeceritis state cincti lumbos in ueritate, et calciate (? cal- 
ciati) pedes in praeparatione euangelii pacis: super haec omnia accipientes 
scutum fidei, et galeam salutaris accipite, et gladium spiritus, quod est 
uerbum dei’. 

Comp. c. Varimadum iii 24, p. 457: ‘In omnibus adsumenies scutum 
fidei, in quo possitis omnia iacula nequissimi candentia exstinguere, et 
galeam salutis et gladium spiritus, quod est uerbum dei’. This agrees with 
Lucifer. The variety of text is worth noting in connexion with the ques- 
tion of the authorship of these treatises}. 


The following readings deserve attention either for their own importance Special 
or as throwing light on the history of the text. The authorities cited are readings 
selected as a rule from the apparatus of Tischendorf or Tregelles, and the GSEN DE 
citations have been to a large extent verified, and sometimes corrected and 
amplified. 


i I ypictoY iHcof. 


Xpicrod “Incod BD,P 17 syr (hkl) boh vg (am) Or Ambrst Pel¢: i 1 Xpirod 
"Incod Xpicrod NAG;KL ete. syr (pesh) arm yg (fwal) Eph (arm) Victorin, 11700. 


1 On the authorship of the de trini- 
tate see Journ. of Th. St. i 126 ff., 
592 ff.: it is suggested that ‘Book xii 
is probably a genuine work of St 


Athanasius extant only in this Latin 
version’. See also the note on the 
text of vi 16, below, p. 303. 


19—2 
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The testi- 
mony of B. 


it [ev 
Ed¢écy]. 


1. Notin 
Origen’s 
text. 


Evidence 
of Basil. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


It is not easy to decide between these readings. The full title ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ would help to stereotype the order ‘Jesus Christ’. This 
order in itself is perhaps the more natural, especially in Syriac, ‘Jesus the 
Messiah’: the Peshito has it even in the last words of this verse. A copyist 
would be more likely to change Xpioros “Ingots into Incetds Xpioros than 
vice versa. 

B persistently has Xpiorod “Incod in the openings of the Epistles: it is 
often deserted by &, and once by all uncials. This fact may suggest the 
possibility of a revision on principle. In this particular place it appears as 
if the scribe of B began to write ly xy, but corrected himself in time. Yet 
the support which B here has makes it hazardous to depart from it. It 
is otherwise in v. 5, where B stands alone in giving the same reversal 
of order. 


ii toic drfoic toic ofcin [én "Edéca]. 


The case for the omission of év ’"E¢éo@ has been so clearly stated by 
recent critics1, that it will suffice to present the main evidence in the 
briefest form, to call attention to a recent addition to it, and to set aside 
some supposed evidence which breaks down upon examination. 


1. The words were not in the text used by Origen [+ A.D. 253]. This is 
conclusively shewn by his endeavour to explain rois odow as an independent 
phrase. In Cramer’s Catena ad loc. we read: 

*Qpryérms Sé hyow- "Emit povev "Edeciav evpoyev kelpevoy TO TOIC Affoic 
ToTc OYCI- Kai Cnrodpev, ef pi) TapéAKer mpocKeipevoy Te TOIC Affoic ToIC 

s 2 , , y a = > ne, 2, =~ 2 , eA s 
oYyci’, ri Svvarat onpaiverr. dpa ovv ei py, domep ev TH “EEOd@ Svopa pyow 
éavTov 6 xpnpati{ay Macet 7d “ON, otras of petéxovtes Tov Ovros yiwovTat 
dvTes, KaAOvpeEVOL Olovel eK TOU py elvat eis TO etvaty K.TA?S 

This comment is no doubt referred to by St Basil [+ 4.D. 379] in the 
following extract, at the close of which he declares that the words & 
*Edeow were wanting in the older copies in his own day: 

"AAG Kat Tois “Edecios emictéA\Ar, ds yrnocias jvepévots TO GvTe OV 
emvyvecews, bvtas avtovs idiafovTws wydpacev, eimav: TOIC Affoic Toic 
oyci kal tictoic €N Xpict@ *IHcof. ovTw yap Kat of mpd nyov mapa- 
dedaxact, kal jpeis ev Tols madaois Tov avTvypapay evpnKapev (Basil. contra 


Eunom. ii 19). 


2. The words ev ’Edéow were originally absent from & and B; and 
they are marked for omission by the corrector of the cursive 67 in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. gr. theol. 302). 

An interesting addition to the documentary evidence for the omission 
has been made by E. von der Goltz, who has published an account of 


1 See Lightfoot Biblical Essays Arfoic 1d toic o¥ct. 
pp- 377 ff., Westcott and Hort Intro- 8 Origen’s comment is reproduced 
duction to N.T., ‘Notes on selectread- in an obscure way by St Jerome, who 
ings’ ad loc., Hort Prolegg. to Romans _ probably was unaware of any omission 
and Ephesians pp. 86ff.,T.K. Abbott in the text, and therefore failed to 
Ephesians pp. iff. understand the drift of the explana- 
2 Perhaps we should read 74 Tofc tion. 
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a remarkable cursive of the tenth or eleventh century in the Laura on 

Mt Athos'. This ms (cod. 184) contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Cod. Laur. 
as well as the Pauline Epistles, and once contained also the Apocalypse. 184- 
The scribe declares that he copied it from a very old codex, the text of 
which agreed so closely with that found in the commentaries or homilies 

of Origen that he concluded that it was compiled out of those books. The 
margin contains many quotations from works of Origen, which appear to 
have stood in the margin of the ancient copy. At the end of the Epistle 

to the Ephesians is the following note?: cb dé ray cis mv mpos ehecious 
Pepopéevav eEnyntikav Topwv avtaveyvacoy (leg. dvtaveyvaabn) 7 émiotoAn. 
The scribe’s error shews that this note was copied from an uncial original, 

-on having been read for -6H. This ms omits ev "E¢éow, and makes no 
comment on the-omission. Thus we have positive evidence to confirm the 
conclusion that the words were absent from the text of Origen. 


3. The only other trace of the omission of the words is found in the 3. Mar- 
fact that Marcion included our epistle in his edition of the Pauline Epistles cion. 
under the title ‘to Taz Laopiceans’. This he could hardly have done if 
the words év ’Ed¢éo@ had stood in the salutation. 


4. None of the versions gives any support to the omission. The only 4. Ver- 
two about which a doubt could be raised are the Old Syriac and the Latin. sions. 

(1) The Old Syriac can often be conjecturally restored from the com- Old 
mentary of Ephraim, which is preserved in an Armenian translation. It is Syriac: 
true that Ephraim does not mention the words ‘im Ephesus’. His brief 
comment is: ‘To the saints and the faithful; that is, to the baptized 
and the catechumens’. But that no conclusion can be drawn from this no evi- 
is at once seen when we compare with it the corresponding comment on dencefrom 
Col. i1: ‘To the saints, he says, and the faithful: the baptized he calls Ephraim. 
saints, and the catechumens he names faithful’: yet no one would argue 
from this that the words ‘at Colossae’ were absent from his text. 

(2) Lightfoot holds that there are indications in early Latin commen- Latin: 
taries that the texts used by their writers either did not contain the word supposed 
Ephesi, or contained it in an unusual position which suggests that it was evidence 
a later interpolation. Hort makes no reference to evidence to be derived 
from this source, and it may perhaps be assumed that he was not satisfied 
that a valid argument could be constructed. Butas Dr Abbott has recently 
repeated Lightfoot’s suggestions, it is necessary that the passages in question 
should be examined in detail 

i. ViIcTORINUS, as printed in Mai Scriptorum veterum nova collectio from 
iii 87, has the following comment: ‘Sed haec cum dicit sanctis gui sunt Victor- 
Jjidelibus Ephesi, quid adiungitur? in Christo Iesu’. I confess that I do *""S? 
not understand how Lightfoot could render this, ‘ But when he says these 
words “To the saints who are the faithful of Ephesus,” what does he add? 

“In Christ Jesus”.’ For such a rendering would require jideles, not jide- 
libus®. If the text be sound, guz swnt can only be taken in Origen’s 


1 Hine textkritische Arbeit u.s. w. 4 1-c. p. 78: 
Texte u. Untersuch. neue Folge ii 4 3 We are warned that this essay is 
(1899). ‘printed from Lecture-Notes’ (p. 376). 
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sense—‘the saints who arg, —and jidelibus must stand in apposition to 
sanctis. But there is no trace of such an interpretation in Victorinus: 
and as he himself explicitly cites the passage in the usual manner lower 
down, we may well conclude that the words in this place have suffered in 
the process of transcription. Even if we conjecturally substitute jideles 
for jidelibus, and render, ‘to the saints who are faithful in Ephesus’, we 
cannot say that Victorinus is giving us a direct citation as contrasted with 
a mere allusion. For Aaec in the sentence before us does not refer to the 
words sanctis, etc., but to the preceding phrase Paulus apostolus Iesu 
Christi per voluntatem dei, which Victorinus has just told us were also 
used in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. So that the passage runs: 
‘But when he says these (same) words to the saints who are faithful at 
Ephesus, what is added? Jn Christ Jesus’. The position of Ephesi is thus 
accounted for by the emphasis thrown upon it for the purpose of contrast 
with the Corinthian Church. It seems clear then that no evidence of a 
variation of reading can be drawn from Victorinus. 

ii. Lightfoot suggests that AMBROSIASTER may not have had Hphesi in 
his text: (1) because ‘the commentary ignores the word Ephesi altogether’ : 
(2) because his note suggests that he, or an earlier writer whose note he 
adopts, had in his mind rois dyious rots odow Kal motos, Which he regarded 
as meaning ‘the saints who are also faithful’. 

But, in regard to (1), a similar omission of the locality occurs in the 
corresponding notes on the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Colossians: 
and generally the author’s comments on corresponding phrases are directed 
to bringing out the meaning of the word ‘saints’ and its connexion with 
‘Christ Jesus’. Moreover the text, as given in the Vetus Editio of Ambrose, 
after citing v. 1 runs thus: 


Solito more scribit: Apostolum enim se esse Christi Jesu dei uoluntate 
testatur: Sanctis et fidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt Ephesi. Non solum 
fidelibus scribit: sed et sanctis: ut tunc uere fideles sint si fuerint sancti in 
Christo Jesu. Bona enim uita tunc prodest ac ereditur sancta si sub nomine 
Christi habeatur: alioquin contaminatio erit: quia ad iniuriam proficit crea- 
toris. 

The Benedictine edition (and hence Migne, from which Lightfoot 
quotes) omits the words Sanctis et jidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt 
Ephesi. In the quoted text of 7. 1 as given in both editions the 
corresponding words are as follows: Sanctis omnibus gut sunt Ephest, 
et fidelibus in Christo Jesu. The variation is noteworthy. On internal 
grounds it would seem to belong to the commentator; but in that case he 
does not ignore the word Ephesi. 

With regard to (2), we should be more ready to admit the cogency 
of the argument if the comment ran: non solum sanctis scribit, sed 
et fidelibus. 

iii, SxepuxIus Scorus, a compiler of the eighth or ninth century, writes 
(Migne, P. LZ. ciii 795) : 


Sanctis. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his quicredunt in Christo. Et fidelibus. 
Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti....... Qui sunt in Christo 
Iesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in Christo, etc. 


= 
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Lightfoot lays no stress on the omission of Ephesi. ‘But’, he says, ‘the 
position of gui sunt is striking. It would seem as though some transcriber, 
finding the reading sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu in his 
copy and stumbling at the order, had transposed the words so as to read 
sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in Christo Jesu. This altered reading may 
have been before Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies’. 

Fortunately we have some information as to the source which Sedulius A parallel 
was drawing from at this point. The Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, #9 ‘Prima- 
which is falsely attributed to Primasius, may or may not be earlier than 
the work of Sedulius. At any rate the following passage from it is worth 
quoting as a parallel?: 

Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi. Omnis sanctus fidelis, non omnis fidelis 
sanctus. Baptizatis fidelibus siue fideliter seruantibus sanctitatem: catechu- 
menis qui habent fidem, quia credunt, sed non habent sanctitatem. Ht fidelibus 
in Christo Iesu. Qui licitis utuntur. Gratia etc. 


The Commentary of Pelagius, printed in Vallarsi’s edition of St Jerome The 
(xi, pars iii), seems to lie behind both the preceding extracts, It runs source 


thus : probably 
i 2 is Pela- 
Omnibus sanctis. Omnes sancti fideles, non omnes fideles sancti. Quia gius, 


possunt etiam catechumeni ex eo quod Christo credunt fideles dici: non tamen 

sancti sunt, quia non per baptismum sanctificati. Siue sic intelligendum, quod 

seribat fideliter seruantibus gratiam sanctitatis. Qut sunt Ephesi, et jidelibus who read 
in Christo Iesu. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. ‘Ephesi’. 
Gratia etc. 


i115 kal THN [4raTTHN] €ic TANTac ToYe Arfoye. 


We must consider this passage in connexion with the parallels to irs xalrhp 
be found in the two other epistles which were carried by the same [4yé777]. 
messenger. 

i. Eph. i 15 dxovoas thy Ka? vpas miotw év TH Kupio “Iqcod Kal Thy 
[ayannv] eis mavras Tovs ayious. 

ii. Col. i 4 dxovoavres thy mictw ipo év Xpiot@ “Inood cal ri dyamny 
[nv exere] eis mavras rods Gyiovs. 

iii. Philem. 5 dxovoyv cov tyv ayanny kal THY mictw Hy exes eis [2. L. 
mpos| Tov Kuptov "Incovy Kai eis mayras Tovs ayious. 


Tn (i) we have the following readings : Eph. i 15. 
(1) Kat rH eis wavtas Tovs ayious NF ABP 17 Or@t!29 Cyrtrin 603 Aug 
(de praed. ss. xix 39). 
(2) Kai rHv dyamny cis 7. Tt. a. D*G3. 
(3) Kat tTHy adyamny thy cis. tT. a. N°D°KL al pler Chrys Thdrt 
Dam al. 
The Latin, Syriac, Bohairic and Gothic Versions may be claimed 


1In the editio princeps (1537) p. 333. ascribe it to a Gallic writer: it is 
On this Commentary see Haussleiter closely related to the Commentary of 
in Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte Remigius. 
d. NTlichen Kanons iv 24 ff. He would 
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either for (2) or for (3); and so also Victorin* Ambrst Aug (Zp. 
eexvii 28) al. 

(4) Kat rH els mavras Tovs ayious dyamy 6 cursives, the Catena text 
and Cyrich 838, 


Col. i 4. In (ii) B stands alone in omitting jy ¢yere without giving any substitute. 
It thus presents a reading difficult at first sight from the grammarian’s 
point of view, but quite in accord with Pauline usage. The position of ev 
Xpiord “Incov after miotw in the same verse is a parallel; and other 
examples are given'in the note on Eph. iis. As the article was likely 
to be inserted by scribes, we may claim the reading of D,°KL (ryv dyamnv 
Tv) as indirectly supporting B; and the insertion of jv éxere may be 
regarded as another way of meeting the difficulty, and as perhaps suggested 
by hv eyes in iii. 

Philem. 5. In (iii) scribes who took nv exes as exclusively referring to ryv miotw 
found a difficulty in the phrase riot @yew eis mavtas Tovs ayious, and 
accordingly D, with many cursives, the Syriac, Armenian and Aethiopic 
Versions, invert the order and read rv wiotw Kai thy ayamnv. But the 
difficulty is really non-existent; for tiv dydmnv cat tiv miotw are alike 
included in nv éyes, and the order offers an example of the grammatical 
figure called chiasmus: see Lightfoot ad loc. 

Internal We now return to consider the readings of (i). If external authority be 

evidence alone considered, we cannot refuse to accept (1). But internal evidence is 

aac strongly adverse to it. We cannot give riots the meaning of ‘loyalty’ or 

Limes ‘trustworthiness’, in view of the parallels in the other epistles: and we 

have no example of such an expression as ‘faith towards all the saints’; 
for, as we have seen, Philem. 5 cannot be regarded as sich. Moreover 
we expect from the two parallels that we should find a mention of ‘love’ at 
this point in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The argu- It has been urged that the fact that St Paul writes ry xa& dpas riotw 

ment from instead of rjv mictw vpay prepares us for an unusual collocation ; and that 

xa’ iuas- the contrast involved is between riy xa’ suas and ry eis mavras Tovs 
ayiovs (Hort). But Dr T. K. Abbott has shewn (ad loc.) that xa” dpas 
in such a connexion is by no means unusual in later Greek. He cites 
Aelian, V. HZ. ii 12 79 kar avrov dpetn, Diod. Sic. i 65 7 Kara my apyny 
dmdOeo.s (laying down the government); and, in the New Testament, 
Acts xvii 28 trav xa vpas mourdy, xviii 15 vopov Tod Kad vas, XXVi 3 
Tév Kata “Iovdaiovs eOdy. Accordingly ryv xa’ ipas riot év TH Kupio 
*Inood is not appreciably different from rjv miotw dav ev TO Kupio “Incod, 
which would closely correspond with Col. i 4. 

The con- If in spite of the authorities which support it we reject (1), there can 

struction be no doubt that (2) must be the reading of our choice. For we then have 

Thy dydqnY 5 close parallel to Col. i 4, when that passage has been purged of accre- 

els... led to |. 5 ; ; ; 

changes. tions. Moreover the same phrase has in each epistle given occasion for 
the alterations of scribes; and (3) and (4) are seen to be alternative 
methods of escaping from the construction ryv dyamny cis mavras Tous 
ayiovs. This construction is, however, as we have seen, frequent in 
St Paul’s writings. Accordingly we may claim the evidence of (3) and 
(4) as practically supporting (2), of which they are obvious modifications: 
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so that we have the evidence of all the Versions, as well as 8°D,°KL etc., 
to support D,*G, against S*ABP (C unfortunately is missing from i 1 to 
ii 18, and again from iv 17 to the end). 

It is possible that the loss of the word in the chief mss is due to Possible 
homoeoteleuton. The resemblance between aitHN and artHn is so close, Aomoeo- 
that aydamnv may have been passed over in KaITHNAPATTHNEIC. SNA 


ii 21 T&ca oiKoAOMH. 


Ilaca 7 oixodouy is read by N*ACP, with many cursives and some ii 21 aca 
patristic evidence. olkodopn. 

Origen (cat. 151) has been cited for this reading, but the article is Origen’s 

absent from the only codex we possess. On the other hand the Athos ms 7eading. 
described by von der Goltz (Zexte u. Unters. neue Folge ii 4, p. 75) has raca 
7) oikodoun written above as an alternative to maoa oixodouy: and the margin 
contains the following note: ro pév pyroy Tod vrouynparos: ev @ aca oiko- 
Sopn Gvev Tov apOpov. 7 dé e&jnynots piav Aéyovaa THy olkodopny TiOnoe Kal TO 
apOpov. The reference may perhaps be to the words 77 macy olkodou7, which 
occur later in Origen’s comment. It is interesting however to note that in 
the supplement which Mr Turner (Journ. of Theol. Studies, April 1902, 
pp. 407 f.) has conjecturally added to correspond with Jerome’s Latin, the 
words zaca 7 oikodouy are introduced. The change has apparently been 
made on the ground that Jerome here writes wniversa aedificatio, and not 
omnis aedijicatio as before: for I understand that Mr Turner had not seen 
the evidence of von der Goltz’s s. 

We cannot do otherwise than accept the reading of the principal author- Thearticle 
ities. The insertion of the article was probably a grammatical correction, serted 
intended to secure the sense at a time when oikodouy had come to be Raa 
regarded almost exclusively as concrete in meaning. See the note in the grounds. 
commentary ad loc. 


iii 9 mwticat tic H OiKONOMia. 


I have discussed the internal evidence for this reading in the commen- Hi 9 
tary. The external evidence is conflicting. purloat tls 

Serica (without rdvras) is read by N*A 67** Cyril (de recta fide ad ™™™ 
reg. ed. Aubert 1638, p. 123). To this Greek evidence we may add that of 
Origen as gathered from Jerome’s commentary. For though in the text 
Vallarsi prints iliwminare omnes, the word omnes is not found in some 
codices, and the subsequent comment indicates at two points that omnes 
was not present to the commentator’s mind. 

@orica mavras has the authority of N°BCD,G,KLP etc. of various 
Greek writers, and of all the versions, with the partial exceptions in Latin 
of Hilary (in Ps. ix 3, ed. Vienna p. 76), Aug (de gen. ad lit. v. 38, ed. 
Vienna p. 162). 

It may be that the absence of B from its usual company is due here and 
elsewhere in the epistle to Western contamination. 
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iii 18 Yyoc Kal Bdéoc. 
The main evidence is as follows : 
twos cat Bados BCD,G,P 17 and other cursives, together with all 
versions (exc. syrb=!), 
Baos xai dyvos NAKL and many cursives, Orig Eus Chrys ete. 

The exception of the Harklean Syriac is due to the correction by 
Greek mss of the earlier Syriac reading. The Peshito had the curious 
order tyros cat BaOos cai pijxos kal mAdros, and Ephraim’s commentary 
attests this for the Old Syriac. 

Origen in his commentary undoubtedly accepted the reading Bdos 
kai dos, although incidentally he speaks of the Cross as having both 
Bos and Babos. We find also Bados xai dros in Hom. in Jerem. xviii 2 
(Ru. iii 243). The text of von der Goltz’s Athos ms has BaOos Kat twos. 
But a note in the margin says that dyos cai Bados was read in the text of 
the copy of Origen’s commentary, though he himself in his comment had 
BaOos kai dyfos. 

The interpretation of such evidence is uncertain. If, as in the reading 
last discussed, we suppose that B has admitted a Western element, the 
claim of the reading of NA Orig (@a0os kat dyos) is very strong. I have 
however printed dios cat Bados in deference to the judgment of Westcott 
and Hort. 


iv 9 KkaTEBH. 
This is the reading of N*AC*D,G, 17 67**. 


But zpérov is added in 8°CBC°KLP and most cursives. The versions — 
are divided : d.g, agree with their Greek, and there is no addition in sah — 


boh aeth. On the other hand mparoyr is attested by f vg (though not, appa- 


rently, by the original scribe of Codex Amiatinus): also by syr goth arm, — 
Ephraim’s comment is a strange one, and it leaves us uncertain whether — 


the Old Syriac had the addition or not : ‘ Now that which ascended what 
is it (saith he) but the body, which descended by means of death into 
Hades? for that is the lower region of the earth’. 

The Latin translator of Irenaeus has no addition (M. p. 331); but it 
must be remembered that this is the case with the Latins generally with 
the exception of Ambrosiaster. 

Clement (ec. Theod., P. 979) has no addition. It is noteworthy that he 
ends the sentence with xaré8y, and continues thus: o xaraBas avros éeorw 
els Ta KaT@TaTA THs ys Kal avaBas vrepavw Tay ovpayar. 

Origen, though he does not make this transposition, recognises the 
same connexion of thought: i Joann, xix 21 kai ré- Eis ra xar@rara THs 


Rs 6 KataBas, ovrds éoTt Kal avaBas: Comp. XIX 20 Kal yap eis Ta Kat@rTepa 
y7 3 


(sic) uépn ris ys 6 karaBas, x.r.A. These passages throw no light on Origen’s 
reading in regard to mp@rov: nor does the passage cited from the Latin of 
his commentary on Ezekiel (Ru. iii 358): nor again the incidental citation in 
Catena p. 162. Jerome’s commentary however in its text has no addition, 
and this may perhaps be an indication of Origen’s text at this point. 

The strangest point about this reading is the company in which B 
finds itself. . 
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iv17 Ka@dc Kal TA €ONH. 


A small group of uncials with many cursives read xaos xal Ta Aoura iy 17 Th 
Zr (S°D,°"KLP): so also syr goth arm; but not the Old Syriac as 7. 
attested by Ephraim’s commentary. 

The addition is of an interpretative character. 


ivy 28 taic xepcin TO dpa@on. 


This is the reading of 8°B. Other readings are: iv 28 rais 


TO ayaov tais xepoiv L, many cursives, and the text of the Catena aps 


(? Orig). 

tais idiats xepolv ro dyabov N*AD,G, and some cursives. 

To ayaOor tais idias xepoiv K and some cursives. 

To dyafov P 17 67** cod Laur 184 (v. der Goltz, p. 78). This is sup- 
ported by m and by Clem. Alex. (P. 308, 371). The comment of Origen 
would not require any other reading than this. 


The versions do not give us much help in a reading of this kind. 


iv 29 mpdc olkOAOMAN TAc xpefac. 


We find the remarkable substitution of ricrews for xpeias in D,*G, 46. iv 29 ris 
Ad aedificationem jfidei ia the almost universal reading in Latin codices XPe!as- 
and fathers. Jerome ad doc. says,‘ Pro eo autem quod nos posuimus ad 
aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece rs xpeias, in 
Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutauit interpres et posuit ad aedifi- 
cationem fide’. Jerome’s rendering is found in Codd. Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (the latter having opportunitatis jidei), but it has not succeeded 
in displacing the older Latin rendering in the ordinary Vulgate ass. 

The only Greek patristic evidence cited for ricrews is Greg. Nyss. in Clement’s 
Ecclesiast. vii 6 (Migne p. 727), Basil Regg. pp. 432, 485, alibi. It is how- 7e@ding. 
ever to be noted that, although in Clem. Alex. Strom. i 18 go (P. 371) 
we have zpos oixodopny tas xpeias, yet in the opening sentence of the 
Paedagogus we have the expression eis oixodopny mictews. 

It has been suggested to me that the reading of D,* and Iren. Haer. Comp. 
(praef. ad init.) in 1 Tim. i 4 should be borne in mind in the consideration ! Tim.i. 4. 
of this variant: paAdov 7 oixodopny Oeod thy ev miore (DQ° has oixodopiav: 
the true reading being olxovopiay). 


iv 32, V2 YMIN...YM&C...YMON. 


The reading of B is ¢yapicato jpiv...jyamncev dpas Kal rapédoxey éavroy iV 32, V2 
urep vay. NS has vpiv...vpas (juas N°)...7pav. ae fee 
The reading in iv 32 may be considered by itself. B has the supportof “~~ 
D, (but not d,) KL: but the same combination reads nyiv also in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 13, where B goes with the other uncials in reading viv. 
The context would admit of jyiv, but ipiv is the more natural: and it is 

supported by NAG,P (the cursives and the versions are divided). 
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The readings in v 2 must be considered together. We can hardly allow — 


a change of the pronoun in the two clauses coupled by cai. The evidence 
of the uncials is as follows: 

dpas S*ABP, nyas SD.G,KL: 

dpov B, nov SAD,G,KLP. 


The pro- In Modern Greek vpets and jyeis are indistinguishable in sound, and 

BOERS this was probably the case when our Mss were written, for the scribes 

Sopa os, Perpetually confuse them. The context usually settles the question: but 

’ where either will make good sense, it is difficult to come to a decision. On 

the whole we may be satisfied to read the pronoun of the second person 
throughout this passage. 

V 14 €ttidaycei col 6 xpictdéc. 
V 14 ém- By the change of a single letter we get the reading emufpatce cot 6 
ae S xptoros. I have already given (p. 119) a passage from Jerome ad /oc., in 
y change 


which he tells of a preacher who quoted the text as follows: ‘Surge Adam 
of a letter, 


emnpavcet. 


Further 
change, 
éexupatces 
TOU 
xXpiorov. 


V 15 dkpe- 
Bas mas. 


qui dormis, et exsurge a mortuis, et non ut legimus éemavoe: cot Xpioros, 
id est orietur tibt Christus, sed emuratces, id est continget te Christus’. 

There seems to be no Greek evidence to corroborate this. For though 
Cramer’s Catena ad loc., p. 196, 1. 31, has éemupadoes cor 6 Xpioros, this 
appears to be but a copyist’s error: the extract is from Chrysostom ad /oc., 
and Field’s apparatus (p. 279) shews that several scribes have written 
emupavoe for emipavoe. In Latin however we find continget te Christus in 
the old Roman edition of Ambrosiaster ad /Joc., and in Augustine on Ps. iii 
6 (ed. Ben. iv iib). 

If this reading is due to a mere mistake, there is another which involves 
conscious alteration, viz. émufavcets Tod ypiorod. It is found in Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D,.), the Latin side of which has continges Christum. It was 
known to Chrysostom: indeed it probably stood in the ms which he was 
using for his commentary. For though, according to Field’s text and 
apparatus, in the first place in which he quotes the verse he gives us 
érupavoet oot 6 xpioTos, yet a few lines lower down his comment runs thus: 
Kat énupatcess, puoi, Tov xpiorov: of dé gacw “Emavoet oot 0 yxpicros- 
paAdov S€ rodrd éort. This comment is far more natural if the text of the 
Catena be right, which gives in the first place éemupadces tov xpicrod. 
Continges Christum is found in Victorinus ad loc., and in some Mss of 
Ambrosiaster: also in the Latin translator of Origen (Ru. ii 400, iii 78). 
Ruricius, epp. lib. ii 11, gives alternative readings: ‘et continges Christum 
siue inluminabit te Christus’. Moreover Paulinus of Nola, ep. xxxii 20, 
has: ‘Surge inquit gui dormis, et erigere a mortuts, et adtinges Christum’ : 


comp. ep. ix 2, ‘quamuis iamdudum ei dixeritis: Erige te a mortuis, ut 


adtingas Christum’. 


Vv 15 BAétreTe OYN AkpIBAC T@c TrepitraTeite. 


This is the reading of 8*B, 17 and other cursives, Or*: and the order 
is supported by the Bohairic version, which however reads adeAgoi after 
axpiBas. 
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NA have Brérere ovv, ddeAhot, mas axpi8Gs mepurareire, and this is 
supported by the Vulgate and Pelagius ad Joc. (as edited). D,G,KLP have 
the same reading without the insertion of adeAdoi: this is supported by 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom, Lucifer, Victorinus 
and Ambrosiaster. In:d, dxpi8as is not represented. 


Vv 17 cyniete. 


This is read by NABP 17 67**...syr arm. viz 

D,*G, have cvviovres, and D,“KL...have cvmévres which is supported vere. 
by Chrysostom and others. 

The Latin rendering was Propterea nolite effici (fieri) imprudenies, 
sed intellegentes, etc. It is quite possible that the participle came in by the 
process of Latinisation. 


~ A > ~ -~ 
¥Y I9 wadmoic Kal YMNOIC Kal @Aaic TINEyMaTIKaic K.T-A. 


The readings of this verse are compared with those of Col. iii 16 by v 19 
Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 247 f. Here it may suffice to note that B (1) inserts ¥#\H0% 
ev before yaApois, with P 17 67**: (2) omits zvevyatixais, with d, and some “7 
Mss of Ambrosiaster: (3) reads 77 xapdia, with N*Or@*, against ev 77 xapdia 
or év rais xapdiats. Of these variants (1) and (2) are probably errors, but 
(3) may be accepted. 


vy 22 al ryNaikec, toic iAfoic ANApAcIN. 


The only ms which at present offers this reading is B. Clement of v 22 Al 
Alexandria however cites the passage thus (P. 592) where he quotes oz. 21— Y7ixes, 
25, but where he begins his citation with v. 22 he inserts troraccécOwcav ire ee 
(P. 308). Jerome says that the subditae sint of the Latin ‘in Graecis ; 
codicibus non habetur’; and he was probably guided by Origen here. 

The other readings are: 

(a@) Al yuvaixes, rois idiots avdpaow vroracceo Ge KL...syr™Chr 

(0) Ai yuvaixes, imotaccecGe Trois idiots dvdpaow DG, 

(c) Al yuvaixes rots idiots avdpdow vrotaccécbwcay NAP...vg cop arm 
Clem** 

(a) and (6) preserve the vocative construction, which is found below in 
@. 25, Vi 1, 4, 5, 9, and in the parallel passages in Col iii 18 ff. 

(b) gives imoraccec Ge in the same position as in Col. iii 18. 

(c) departs from the true construction, and perhaps is not independent 
of 1 Cor. xiv 34 d\\a troraccécbacar. 


It is to be noted that in the chapter numberings of Euthalius a new 
capitulum ©’ begins with this verse. 


VY 23. ayTOc CWTHP TOY C@marToc. 
This is the reading of N*ABD,*G, latt., except that 8*A prefix 6 to v 23 airés 
carp. cwrT7p. 
NDKLP read xai airés éott cwryp Tod caparos. The change was 
doubtless intended to make the language more smooth, but it weakens the 
sense. 
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V 27 aurés 
éauT@. 


V 31 mpos 
Ti 
yuvatka 
avrov. 


Omission 
of the 
whole 
clause. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Vv 27 TNa TrapacTHCH ayTOc éayT@. 


For avrés we find avrjy in D,°K and many cursives: also in Chrysostom, 
But here again the sense is obviously weakened by the change. 


V 30 OTI MéAH ECMEN TOY CHMaTOC ayYTOY- 


So the words stand without addition in \*AB 17 67** and in yon der 
Goltz’s Athos Ms. This last piece of evidence confirms the view that 
Origen knew of no addition (Ru. iii 61). We have further evidence from 
the Bohairic and Aethiopic versions, and from Methodius (Sympos. 54, 
Jahn p. 17). 

But the great mass of authorities add the words éx tis capxés avTov Kat 
€k Tév GoTéwy avrod. Irenaeus read them and commented on them (Mass. 
Y. 2 3, p- 294). They are derived from Gen. ii 23, Totro vov oorovy ex TaV 
dotéwy pov Kai capé ék THs capKos pov, the verse which immediately precedes 
that which St Paul goes on to quote, ‘ For this cause shall a man leave,’ etc. 
It is not impossible that St Paul should himself have made this adaptation 
as a preliminary to his quotation: but the strength of the evidence against 
the words justifies us in regarding them as an early gloss. 


VY 31 trpOc THN fyYNaika ayToy. 
In Gen. ii 24 the evidence for the Lxx is as follows: 
mpos Thy yuvaika avtov, DE and most cursives, supported by Origen in 
his comment on Eph. vy 31. 
TH yuvatki avrov, A and some cursives. 
Unfortunately the evidence of 8B is wanting. 
The passage is thrice quoted in the New Testament. 
In Matth. xix 5 the reading is r7 yuvacki avrov in almost all authorities. 
In Mark x 7 the whole clause cat mpooxodAnOnoerat mpos THY yuvaika avTov 
is wanting in 8B. For the mss which have this clause the evidence is: 
mpos TY yuvaika avrov, DXTII... 
Th ‘yuvatkt avrov, ACLNA... 
In Eph. v 31 the main evidence is: 
mpos THY yuvaika avrov, N°CBD.“KL 
Th ‘yuvaikt avrou N* (om. avrov) AD,*G, 17 
Origen (Cat. ad loc.) expressly states that St Paul omitted the clause of 
the LXX mpockoAAnOjcerar mpos THY yuvaika avrov. In ¢. Cels. iv 49 he 
quotes, as from St Paul, yéyparra yap dre evexeyv tovrov katadeiver 


a» ‘ , x ‘ , ‘ Li A A ~ 
GvOperos Tov Tarépa kat THY pnTépa Kat mpooKoAANOnoeTaL mpos THY yuvaika | 


avrov, kat €xovrat oi Svo eis oakpa piay, TO pvoTHpLov TodTO péya €oTIY, K.T.A, 
Here however he is quoting loosely from memory, as is shewn by his giving 
€vexev rovrov for St Paul’s dvri rovrov. Again in Comm. in Matth. t. xvii 
c. 34 he first quotes, as it seems, from the Lxx, and then adds St Paul’s 
words : but he does not give a continuous quotation from St Paul. These 
two passages therefore are not really inconsistent with his statement as to 
the omission of the clause by St Paul. 
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It appears that from Marcion’s text of the epistle the clause was also 
absent. For Tertullian c. Marc. v 18 cites the passage thus: ‘ Propter hanc 
(vl. hoc) relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo in carne una 
sacramentum hoc magnum est’ (‘hanc’ would seem to refer to ‘ ecclesiam’) : 
comp. c. Mare. iii 5 ‘Suggerens Ephesiis quod in primordio de homine 
praedicatum est relicturo patrem et matrem, et futuris duobus in unam 
carnem, id se in Christum et ecclesiam agnoscere’. Epiphanius in a con- 
fused note (c. Aaer. xlii, schol 3 in Ephes, p. 373) corroborates this 
evidence. 

It is remarkable that the only evidence of Greek mss for omission of 
the clause is that which we have already noticed in Mark x 7. 


vig kal aYT@N Kal YMON. 


This is the best reading in itself, and it has the strongest authority, being vi 9 cai 
supported by &* (€aur.) ABD,*P 17 vg. aitay Kat 
The Latin of Clarom. (d) has et uestrum ipsorum, and in consequence “**”* 
of this the second xai of the Greek is dropped by the corrector: so that we 

get the reading kai adrév tua D,°, which is also found in G3. 

Cyprian, Testim. iii 73, has et westrum et tpsorum (om. et 2° cod. Monac.): 
this corresponds to cai judy kal adrdy N° (€avt.) L. 

The reading of the Textus Receptus xat duav airay has but very slight 
support. 


vi I0 ToY AoitTTof. 


This is read by 8*AB 17, and is supported by the true text of Cramer’s yi 10 rod 
Catena ad loc., which at this point almost certainly represents Origen (see Avrod. 
Journ. of Th. St. iii 569). 

As 70 Aourov, or Aourov alone, is frequent in St Paul’s epistles, we are 
not surprised to find the variant ro Aowmdy in X°D,G, and many other 
authorities. 


vi 16 €N TIACIN. 


The preposition ¢v is given by NBP 17...Cramer’s Catena ad loc. supports vi 16 
this reading in its text, although Chrysostom from whom it is quoting at © 7aou- 
this point has émi. The Latin rendering is in omnibus, with the rarest ér! raow. 
exceptions. 

On the other hand ézi waow is found in AD,G,KL and many other 
authorities. Ambrosiaster has super his omnibus. In Book xii of the 
de trinitate, ascribed to Vigilius of Thapsus, we find the rendering super 
haec omnia (Chifflet p. 313). This Book, however, according to a recent 
theory is a Latin translation of a Greek treatise (see references in the note 
on p. 291 above, see also p. 269 n). Inc. Varimad. iii 24 Vigilius has the 
usual rendering in omnibus. 
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vi 16 Ta 
ET UpW- 
peéva, 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


vi 16 TA TreTTYpwména. 


The definite article is omitted in BD,*G,. The combination is inter- 
esting, but it may be merely accidental. Origen has the article in his 
comment in the Catena, and in his comm. in Ezod., Ru. ii 126. In his 
comm. in Joann, Xxxii 2 (Ru. iv 406) the article is present, but a little 
lower down (p. 407), though Delarue has it, Huet and Brooke omit it. In 


__ the passages cited by Tregelles (Ru. i 266 and in Provo, Mai 12) we have 


vi 19 76 
puoTnpoy 
Tov evay- 


yertou. 


only allusions from which no argument can be drawn. 


vi I9 TO MYCTHPION TOY eyarreAfoy. 


The omission of rot evayyeAiov by BG, is supported by Victorinus. In 
Tert. c. Marc. v 18 we have the phrase constantiam manifestandi sacra- 
menti in apertione oris, which points to the same omission. 
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*AyaOés, ii 10, iv 28f., vi 8 

ayabwouvn, V 9 

ayarGy, ii 4, V 2, 25, 28, 33, Vi 243 
6 iryarnuévos, i 6 

aydrn, i 15, li 4, lili 19, Vi 233 & 
ayary, i 4, ii 17, iv 2, 15, 16 

dyamrnrés, VY 1, Vi 21 

ayiagfev, V 26 

dyos* ol dyot, i 1, 15, 18, ii 19, ili 18, 
iv 12, Vi183 ayo, iii 8, V 3; ayios 
kal duwpos, 1 4, V 27; 7d mvedua 7d 
aytov, 1 13, iv 30; vads aytos, ii 21; 
ol ayo amocroXo, ili 5 

ayo, iv 18 

aypurveiy, vi 18 

déev, V 19 

ddeAdos, Vi 21, 23 

aGeos, ii 12 

alua* (rod xpiorod) i 7, 11 133 alua Kal 
oapt, Vi 12 

alpew, iv 31 

aisxpés, V 12 

aicxpirns, V 4 

aireicOa, iii 13, 20 

alxuadwolar, xuadwdrevcer, iv 8 

aidv' 6 ali odros, i 213 Tov Kécuou 
tovrou, ii 23 of aldves, ili 9, 11; of 
éwepxbuevot, li 7; 6 alway Tay aldvwr, 
iii 21 

axaSapola, iv 19, ¥ 3 

dxdfapros, V 5 

dxapwos, V II 

dxovew (rdv xpiorév), iv 21 

axpiBGs, ¥ 15 

dxpoBverla, ii 11 

axpoywriaios, ii 20 

Gd7jGea, iv 21, 24f., V9, ViI4; 6 Adyos 


EPHES.” 


THs adnGelas, i 13; Kabws éotw ad7- 
Bea, iv 21 

adnbevew, iv 15 

Gusts, Vi 20 

auapravew, iv 26 

auaprla, ii r 

aun, ii 21 

Gpwpos, i 4, V 27 

dvaBalvew, iv 8 fi. 

dvaywwokewv, iii 4 

avaxepadaoicba, i Io 

dvadapBdvew, Vi 13, 16 

dvaveotcba, iv 23 

avdora, V 14 

dvactpépecbat, li 3 

dvactpogy, iv 22 

dvepos (ris dtdackxaNias), Iv 14 

avettxviacros, ili 8 

dvéxecOa, iv 2 

av7Kkew, V 4 

avip* els dvdpa té\ecov, iv 13 

dvO@pwrdpeckos, Vi 6 

avOpwros* els &va Kawov, 1115; 6 écw, 
iii 16; 6 wadaés, iv 223 6 Kawés, 
iv 243 ol viol Trav dvOpwrwy, iii 5 

dviéva, Vi 9 

dvotits, Vi 19 

avtt tobrov, ¥ 31 

dytisTivat, Vi 13 

ailws repiurareiv, iv 1 

dandynkores, iv 19 

dwn dotpiwpévor, ii 12, iv 18 

amarav, V 6 

anarn, i¥ 22 

dmel@ia* of viot rHs, li 2, v 6 

aed}, Vi 9 

amwNérns, Vi 5 
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amokadvmrew, lil 5 
dmoxaAvyis, i 17, ili 3 
amokaraANaocew, Ii 16 
dmoxpmrew, iii 9 
droxrewew, ii 16 
dmo’Tpwots, 1 7, 14, iV 30 
darborodos, i 1, ii 20, iii 5, iv 11 
dmorlOecOa, iv 22, 25 
dppaBuwv, i 14 

dpx7}, 1 21, iii 10, Vi 12 
dpxwv, li 2 

ac&yera, iv 19 

doopos, V 15 

dowrla, V 18 

abiavew, ii 21, Iv 15 
avénows, iv 16 

atrés (emph.), ii 14, iv1of., Vv 23, 27 
dgpeois, 1 7 

apy, iv 16 

apbapala, vi 24 

appwv, V 17 


BaGos, iii 18 

Bamricua, iv 5 

Bacthela Tod xpiorod Kal Geod, V 5 
Béos, vi 16 

Braodnula, iv 31 

Brew" ws, V 15 

BovAnh (rod OeAjpwaros avrod), i 11 


yeveal, iii 5, 21 

yrwplfew, 1g, iii 3, 5, 10, Vi 19, 21 
yaats, iii 19 

yovara Kaymrew, iii 14 

yovets, Vi I 


dénows, Vi 18 

déopuos, iii 1, iv 1 

déxeoOar (repixepadalay), vi 17 
didBoros, iv 27, vi 11 

SiaPAKae (ris érayyeNlas), ii 12 
dvaxovla, iv 12 

didkovos, iii 7, vi 21 

didvowa, ii 3, iv 18 

dvdackadla, iv 14 

OvddoKador, IV 11 

drddoxerOar (ev a’r@), iv 21 
Olkaos, Vi 1 

dixatoovvn, iv 24, V 9, Vi 14 
66, ii 11, iii 13, iv 8, 25, Vv 14 
Obypara, il 15 
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Ooxidgew, V 10 

Odpara, iv 8 

66a, iil 13, 215 els @mawvov (ris) dbEns, 
16, 12, 143 6 warnp THs Obéns, 1175 
mwodTos THs ddéns, 1 18, Wi 16 

Sovrevew, Vi 7 

dodAos, vi 5 f., 8 

dvvamus, 1 19, 21, lii 7, 16, 20 

Swped, iii 7, iv 7 

dGpov, ii 8 


éyelpew, 1 20, ¥ 14 

20vn, Td, ii 11, ili 1, 6, 8, iv 17 

el ye, ili 2, iv 21 

eldwXoAarpys, V 5 

elpyyn, i 2, ii 17, iv 3, vi 15, 233 7 
elpjvn tar, ii 143 move elpivnr, 
li 15 

éxkdnola, 1 22, iii 10, 21, v 23 ff., 27, 
29, 32 

éxhéyerOat, i 4 

éxmopever Oat, iV 29 

exrpépew, V 29, Vi 4 

éhaxiorérepos, iii 8 

éhéyxew, V II, 13 

Neos, li 4 

édevOepos, vi 8 

édrls, 1 18, ii 12, iv 4 

évielkvucOa, ii 7 

évdofos, V 27 

évduvvapyodcba, Vi to 

evdvoac0a, iv 24, Vi II, 14 

évépyera’ xara (riv), i 19, ili 7, iv 16 

évepyeiv, 1 II, 20, li 2, iii 20 

évkaxely, ili 13 

évérns, iv 3, 13 

évroN}, ii 15, Vi 2 

eEaryopafew, Vv 16 

ékioxvew, ii 18 

éfouola, 1 21, ii 2, iii 10, vi 12 

érayyeNa, i 13, ii 12, ili 6, Vi 2 

érauwos, v. d6éa 

émepxouevor (aldves), ii 7 

érlyvwous, i 17, iv 13 

émidvev, Iv 26 

érOupla, ii 3, iv 22 

émipatoKew, V 14 

émixopnyla, iv 16 

érotkoOometo Oat, li 20 

érroupavlas, év Tots, 1 3, 20, ii 6, ili 10, 
vi 12 
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epydterPa, iv 28 

épyacla, iv 19 

épyov (dtaxovlas), iv12; épyaiigf., v 11 
érotpacla, Vi 15 

ed ylvecOat, Vi 3 

evayyeriferOar, ii 17, li 8 
evayyéNov, i 13, ili 6, Vi 15, 19 
elayyedioral, iv 11 

evdpestos, V 10 

evdoxla, 1 5, 9 

evdoyelv, i 3 

evrAoynrés, 1 3 

evroyla, i 3 

etvoia, Vi 7 

eVatayxvos, iv 32 

eUrpameNla, V 4 

evxapicreiv, 1 16, V 20 
e’xapiotia, V 4 

evwoia, V 2 

éxOpa, ii 15 f. 


fw (rod Geod), iv 18 


mruxla, iv 13 

MrLos, iv 26 

jpépa* dmodutpicews, iv 303; Tovnpd, 
v 16, Vi 13 


Oadrew, V 29 

O&npua (Beod, xuplov), i 1, 5, 9, II, 
Vv 17, Vi 6; 7a OeAquara, li 3 

Oepéduos, li 20 

OepedovoOa, iii 17 

OAles, ii 13 

Oupds, iv 31 

Oupeds, Vi 16 

6uvola, V 2 

Odpak, Vi 14 


Ydtos, [iv 28], Vv 22 

Inoois’ adjbea ev TH "Inood, iv 21 
"Iopayr, ii 12 

icxds, i 19, Vi Io 


kaOaplfev, v 26 

xablfew, i 20 

xawwds dvOpwros, ii 15, iv 24 
katpés, i 10, ii 12, V 16, vi 18 
kaxla, iv 31 

KaneioOa, iv 1, 4 

kdprrew Ta yévara, iii 14 
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xapdla, i 18, iii 17, iv 18, V 19, Vi 5, 22 

Kapwos Tov pwrbs, V 9 

Kata’ 4 Ka0? Swas mloris, i 15; Ta Kar’ 
évé, Vi 21; of xa” ea, V 33 

xaraBalvew, iv g f. 

xaraBohh Kbomou, i 4 

KaTadapBavecda, iil 18 

Katadelrew, V 31 

karayTav, iv 13 

Katapyeiv, ii 15 

KaTapticpos, iv 12 

Karevariov, 1 4 

KatepyafecOa, Vi 13 

kaTotke, ili 17 

KaTOLKnTHpLov, ii 22 

karwrepa pépn, iv 9 

kavxao0a, li g 

kevol Adyar, V 6 

Kepady, i 22, iv 15, V 23 

KAértew, iv 28 

KAnpovopia, i 14, 18, V 5 

KAnpodoOat, 1 11 

kAfjots, 1 18, iv 1, 4 

KdvbwvlteOat, iv 14 

koulfev, vi 8 

komiav, iv 28 

Kogpokpdaropes, Vi 12 

Koopos, i 4, ii 2, 12 

Kpatatodoba, iii 16 

Kpatos (ris loxvos avrod), 1 19, Vi 10 

Kpavyh, iv 31 

Kpupy, V 12 

xrigfew, ii 10, 15, iil g, iv 24 

xuBla, iv 14 

Kupios* év kuply, ii 21, iv 1, 17, v 8, 
vi I, 10, 21; €v T@ Kuply Inood, i 15 

kupiérns, 1 21 


Aéyos, Vi 19; Tis ddyGelas,i13; campés, 
iv 29; Kevots Néyous, V 6 

Aourds* of Aourol, ii 3; [Ta Aorwa Orn, 
iv 17]; Tod dowrod, vi 10 

Rourpév, V 26 

Mew, li 14 

Aureiv, iv 30 


paxpobupla, iv 2 
paxpoxpdvios, Vi 3 

pavOdvew tov xpiorév, iv 20 
papripecOat, lv 17 
parabrns, iv 17 
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pdxatpa, Vi 17 

péyas (uvorhpiov), V 32 

péyeBos, i 19 

peOodla, iv 14, Vi 11 

peBtcKecOa, V 18 

Hédos, iv 25, V 30 

pépos, iv 16; Ta Karwrepa wépn, iv 9 
peobroixov, ii 14 

peradtdévar, iv 28 

pérpov, iv 7, 13, 16 

pijkos, ili 18 

Minis, V 1 

puceiv, ¥ 29 

pyelay trovetoOa, i 16 

pynpovedew, ii II 

buorhpiov, i g, iii 3 f., 9, V 32, Vi 19 
Bwporoyla, V 4 


pads, ii 21 

vexpos, i 20, li 1, 5, V 14 

vhrios, 1V 14 

voeiv, iii 4, 20 

vopos (Trav évtohav év Sbypacw), ii 15 
vovdecta, Vi 4 

vols, iv 17, 23 


Eévos, ii 12, 19 


olketos (rod Oeod), ii 19 
olxodouy, ii 21, iv 12, 16, 29 
olkovouila, i fo, ili 2, 9 

olvos, V 18 

orlyos: év édlyy, iii 3 

ovowa, i 21, ¥ 20 
dvoudverOat, i 21, iii 15, Vv 3 
épyh, li 3, iv 31, v 6 
épylvecOar, iv 26 

dovdrns, iv 24 

éoph evwilas, V 2 

dogus, Vi 14 

ovpavol, i ro, iii 15, iv 10, vi 9 
dgelrewv, V 28 

b6¢8adpodovrla, vi 6 

bP0arpol rijs kapdlas, i 18 


mavoela, Vi 4 

manads &vOpwros, iv 22 
wan, Vi 12 

mavomAla, Vi II, 13 
mavoupyla, iv 14 
mapaddévat, iv 19, V 2, 25 
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wapakanelv, iv I, Vi 22 

mapamTwpara, i 7, lit, 5 

mapioravat, V 27 

mdpotkos, ii 19 

mapopyltew, Vi 4 

mapopytopos, iv 26 

mappnola, iii 12, Vi 19 

mappyno.aterOat, Vi 20 

was’ mace olkodopn, il 21; maca marpia, 
iii 15; ol mdvres, iv 13; 7d mdyTa, 
i rof., 23, iii 9, iv 10, 15, V 133 
év maow, 1 23, iv 6, vi 16 

marnp (Beds), i2f., 17, ii 18, iii 14, 
iv 6, V 20, Vi 23 

warp, iii 15 

Tladdos, i 1, iii r 

maverOar, i 16 

memol@nous, ili 12 

mepivwvvucbat, Vi 14 

mepixepadala, Vi 17 

mepurareiv, ii 2, Io, iv 1, 17, V 25 
8, 15 

meprolnots, i 14 

mepiocevew, 1 & 

mepiroun, i 11 

mepipéperOar, IV 14 

mixpla, iv 31 

morevev, 1 13, 19 

mloris, i 15, li 8, iii 12, 17, iv 5, 13, 
vi 16, 23 

moros, i 1, Vi 21 

mravn, iv 14 

mhaTos, iii 18 

meoveKTnS, V 5 

mreovetla, iv 19, V 3 

mAnpodv, i 23, iii 19, iv 10, Vv 18 

mrjpwpa, i 10, 23, iil 19, iv 13 

mrnolov, 6, iv 25 

movovos, ii 4 

mdovros, i 7; 18, li 7, iii 8, 16 

mvedua* Tis émayyeNas TO ayov, i 13; 
TO ayov TOO Oeod, ivy 30; avrov (sc. 
e080), iii 16; coplas at droxadweus, 
1173 Tov vods tar, iv 23; év mvedua, 
ii 18, iv 4; évorns rod mvetparos, 
iv 3; &v mvedpart, ii 22, iii 5, v 18, 
Vi 18; udxatpa Tod mvevparos, Vi 173 
Tod mvevparos ToD viv evepyouvTos ev 
tots viois THs dmeOlas, li 2 

mvevpatikds, i 3, VY 193 Ta mvevpaTiKd, 
vi 12 
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motely (rpdbect), iii 113 moeto Oar pela, 
116; rotetcOar aténoww, iv 16 

tolnua, ii 10 

mowéves, iV II 

monttela, li 12 

modvTolktXos, iil Io 

movnpla, Vi 12 

movnpos, 6, Vi 16; ‘uépa, V 16, Vi 13 

mopvela, V 3 

mopvos, VY 5 

mods, 1 22, vi 15 

mpaocew, Vi 21 

mpaurns, iv 2 

mpérew, V 3 ; 

mpecBevew, Vi 20 

mpoypadew, iii 3 

mpoerrlfew, i 12 

mpoeromaterv, ii 10 

mpobecw, kard, i 11, iii rr 

mpoopltew, i 5, II 

mpocaywyi, ii 18, iii 12 

mpocevxerOat, Vi 18 

mpocevx7, i 16, vi 18 

mpookaprépyats, Vi 18 

@pocko\NGcGat, V 31 

mpoopopd, V 2 

mpoowrodknuvla, Vi 9 

mpotlbecOa, i g 

mpopyrat, ii 20, iii 5, iv 11 

mupotcOa, Vi 16 

mupwots THS Kapdlas, iv 18 


pjua Oeod, Vi 17; év pjyart, V 26 
prfodcba, iii 17 
purls, V 27 


campés, iv 29 

odpk, ii 3, V 29, 31; ev capkl, ii 11; 
éy TQ capt atrod, ii 15; Kata cadpKa, 
vi 5; mpds alua cal odpxa, Vi 12 

oBevvivat, Vi 16 

oxéros, V 8, II, Vi 12 

cxorovcOa, iv 18 

cogla, i 8, 17, iii 10 

cogol, V 15 

omthos, V 27 

orovoagey, iv 3 

oravpos, ii 16 

oréua, iv 29, vi 19 

cuvapponroyeicbat, ii 21, iv 16 

ourBiBagecOa, iv 16 
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otvdernos, iv 3 

ouveyelpev, ii 6 

otveots, iii 4 

ouvfworote, ii 5 

ouviévat, V 17 

ovvKabifey, li 6 

cuvkAnpovopos, ili 6 

ouvkowwveivy, V IL 

ouvpéroxos, iii 6, V 7 

cuvotkodomeicOat, ii 22 

owoNlrns, ii 19 

ctvowpos, iii 6 

oppaylferbar, i 13, iv 30 

owgecOa, li 5, 8 

oGpa, iv 16, Vv 23, 28; (rod xpicrod), 
i 23, lv 12, V 30; é odua, ii 16, iv 4 

CWTNP TOU TwWUATOS, V 23 

owrnpla, 1 13 

cwrhpiov, 7b, Vi 17 


Tamewoppostvn, iv 2 

Téxva, V1, Vil, 43 dpyis, ii 33 dwrds, 
v8 

Té\eLos (dvhp), iv 13 

Tnpev, IV 3 

Témov diddvat, iv 27 

Tpomos, Vi 5 

Tdxkos, Vi 21 


Udwp, V 26 

vloBecta, i 5 

vids’ Tod Geod, iv 13; THs dwecOlas, ii 2, 
Vv 6; TOv dyOpdrwv, ili 5 

tuvos, ¥ 19 

draxovew, Vi I, § 

brepavw, i 21, iv to 

bmepBddrew, i 19, li 7, iii 19 

vrepekrrepiccod, iii 20 

brodetoOa, Vi 15 

Urordocew, 1 22, V 21, 24 

byos, iii 18, iv 8 


pavepovoba, V 13 
pbelperOat, iv 22 
poBeicbat, V 33 
pbBos, V 21, Vi 5 
gpayuss, li 14 
gpdvncis, i 8 

gpioe, ii 3 

gas, Vv 8f., 13 
gpurlfew, i 18, iii g 
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xaplfecba, iv 32 

xdpw, TouvTod, iii 1, 14 

xdpis,i2, 6f., ii 5, 7f., vi 243 (do0eica, 
€666n), iii 2, 7f., iv 7; wa 60 xdpuw 
Tots dkovovaw, IV 29 

Xapirovv, i 6 

xelp, iv 28 

xetpowolnros, li 11 

xpela, iv 28; mpds olxodomyy Tis xpelas, 
iv 29 

xpnords, iv 32 

xpnororns, ii 7 
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Xpirrés* ev THY XpiwT@, i 10, 12, 20; 
év TO xpioT@ "Inood 7H xuply yuav, 
iii 11; é& Xpicrg, i 3, iv 323; év 
Xpicr@ "Inood, i 1, ii 6f., 10, 13, 
iii 6, 213 xwpls Xpiorod, ii 12 


wadrew, V 19 
Wadpds, V 19 
Weddos, iv 25 : 
wuxn’ ék Wuxijs, vi 6 


oy, V 19 


INDEX OF 


Adoption, 27 f., 143 

agapae, 122 

Ambrosiaster, 143, 172, 268, 301; 
Roman edition of, 294, 300 

Anthology, epigram of Philip of Thes- 
Salonica, 262 f. 

Antioch, Church in, 5, 55 

aorist, meaning and rendering of, 142, 
190, 195, 205 ; epistolary, 167, 217, 
276 

apostles and prophets, 69, 77 f., 97 f., 
163, 181 

Aristotle, on apy, 186; xopnyetv, 187; 
eUrpateNla, 1973 évépyera, 242 ff.; 
TAIpwpA, 259 

Armenian version, evidence for Old 
Syriac, 214, 267 n. 

article : qualifying phrase added with- 
out art.,i15 n., litt, ii4n.,ivi; 
anarthrous subst. with further defi- 
nition, iii 11 n., iv 14, 16 n. ; art. 
with first only of related terms, 
V5.3; art. with the second of two 
nouns, V 23 n. 

Ascension of Isaiah, on evil spirits, 
154; seven heavens, 180; the Be- 
loved, 232 

Ascension of our Lord, 24, 96, 179 f. 

atonement : redemption through blood, 
29; blood of a covenant, 62 f.; 
reconciliation, 65 f. 


Baptism, 178, 206 f.; confession at, 
125, 206 f.; origin of baptismal 
creed, 207; Voice at the Baptism, 
230 f. 

Beloved, the, 28; detached note on, 


229 ff. 


SUBJECTS. 


Body, of Christ, the Church, 41 ff.; 
fulfilling Him, 43 f., 87 ff., 100 f.; 
quotations from Clement, 140; Origen 
and Chrysostom, 45; one body, 65 f., 
93 {.; fellow-members of (‘concor- 
porate ’), 78; growth of, 1o2 ff., 131, 
183, 188; building of, 99, 182, 188; 
Christ the Head of, 41 ff., 103, 124 ff.; 

. the Saviour of, 124 f.; lying is a sin 
against, 110 f.; ‘in a bodily way’, 
88 ; ‘ the body of His flesh’, 88, 161 

building, metaphor derived from, 67 ff., 
112 f, ; building and growth, 71, go, 
113, 182, 188; rooted and founded, 
85 f.; of Greek temples, 260 ff. 


Calvary, legend of, 119 n. 

Christ : the rendering of ‘ Messiah’, 6; 
with and without the article, 22, 32; 
the titles ‘Christ’ and ‘ Jesus’, 23 f., 
107; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’, 72, 
go; * Christ’ and ‘the Son of God’, 
1oo ; ‘in Christ’, 22 ff., 32 f., 57 £.; 
‘without Christ’, 56 f£., 158; Christ 
in us, 85; to ‘learn Christ’, 106, 
190; the kingdom of, 117 ; the fear 
of, 123, 127, 209; see also Body, 
Fulness, Mystery 

Church, the, 80, 89, 124 ff. ; its relation 
to Christ, see Body, Fulness: the 
household of God, 67; God’s house, 
68 f.; God’s temple, 71 f.; Christ’s 
ecclesia, 68 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, on the Church, 
140 

Colossians, Epistle to, 136 f.; passages 
discussed, (i 24) 44, (i 26 f.) 238, 
(ii 9) 88, (ii 13 f.) 153 
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Corinthians, First Epistle to : passages 
discussed, (ii x ff.) 237, (ii 6, 8) 154, 
(iii 9) 165, (iii 10 ff.) 260 f., (xii 6) 
152, (xiii) 251. Second Epistle to, 
1223; its opening, 18 ; passages dis- 
cussed, (i 13) 251, (i 21) 147, (iii 14) 
265, (v 1) 165, (v 19) 195, (vili 1) 
225 f. 

corner-stone, 68 f., 163 f. 


Dative, of definition, ii 1 n.; of time, 
iii 5 n. 

Didaché, date and value of, 98 n.; on 
apostles and prophets, 98; list of 
warnings, 112 n.; parallels quoted 
from, 176, 200, 211 f. 

dispensation, 32, 144 f. 


Elect, the: see detached note on ‘The 
Beloved’, 229 ff. 

election: the principle of selection, 
25 ff. ; the ultimate purpose of, 33 ff. 

English versions: early, i 11, 23, iv 
16; 70, 132n.,264. A.V.,i11, 23, 
ii g, 20, iii 15, 21, iv 21, 24, 32, 
Vv 13, 26, vi 4, 63 57, 92, 99, 118, 
120 N., 132, 136. R. V., i 11; 76, 
264 

Ephesians, Epistle to: a circular 
letter, 11; omission of ‘in Hphesus’, 
rr f. and note on variants, 292 ff.; 
absence of salutations, 12; analysis 
of, 13 f.; summary of, r30f. 

Ephraim Syrus, commentary preserved 
in Armenian, 142 f., 145, 148, 152, 
214, 267 0., 288, 290, 293, 298 f. 

epistolary phrases, 37 f.; opening salu- 
tations, 141; detached note on, 
275 ff. 

Esdras, Second (Fourth): parallels 
quoted from, 39 n., 48 


Fatherhood of God, 27 f., 38, 83 ff., 
93 £., 174 

flesh: of Christ, 63 f£.; ‘the body of 
His flesh’, 88, 161; ‘in the flesh’, 
56, 72; ‘one flesh’, 126; ‘blood 
and flesh’, 213 

Fritzsche : notes on evdoxia, 144 5 ézt- 
wots, 2523; TApwua, 255 

fulness, 87 ff.; of the times, 32, 39 n.; 


INDEX OF SUBJEOTS. 


of Christ, 42 ff., too f.; of God, of 
the Deity, 88 f.; detached note on 
TANpwua, 255 fi, 


Galatians, Epistle to: passages dis- 
cussed, (ii 7, 9) 75, (ii 20) 108, 183, 
(ii 8) 243 f., (v 6) 246 

Galen: see Medical writers 

Gentiles: use of the term, 157 f., 189; 
problem of their inclusion, 5 f., 35 f., 
55 f.; former condition of, 56 ff., 
6of., 105 f.; new position of, 58, 62, 
67, 78 f. 

grace: opening salutation, 141 ; closing 
formula, 137, 217; St Paul’s use of 
the term, 28, 51 f., 75 f., 95; to 
‘give grace’, 113, 193 f.; grace of 
speech, 116, 198 f.; detached note 
on xdpis, 221 f. 


Hebraistic phrases : ‘sons of’, 49, 156, 
168; ‘purpose of the ages’, 80; 
‘inheritance’, 116 ; ‘ walking’, 153 ; 
‘heavens’, 180; ‘know ofa surety’, 
199 

Hippocrates : see Medical writers 

humility, a new virtue, 91 


Inscriptions : temple-barrier, 60, 1603; 
on building, 164, 260 ff. 


James, Epistle of: passages discussed, 
(iv 6) 223, (v 12) 279 n., (v 16) 247 
Jerome: his commentary on Ephesians 
mainly from Origen, 143, 147, 162, 
171 f., 173, 196, 198 f., 297 f. ; his 
revision of the Vulgate, 147, 289; 
various readings or renderings, 78 
(concorporales), 147 (pignus), 164 
and 288 (summus angularis lapis), 
171 f£. (propositum), 174 (pavw-ni- 
tates), 177 (in ecclesia), 193 and 299 
(opportunitatis), 208 (propter hoc), 
290 (tota arma); on a legend of 
Calvary, 119 n.; on bishops, 123; 
on the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, 
194; on Clement, 254 n.; on Jer. 
vi 26 (dyamrnrés), 229 n.; on Job 
xvii 7 (Terdpwvra), 265 D. 

Jerusalem, conference at, 
Temple 


83 see 
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Jesus: see Christ 
Jewish thought, contemporary, 41, 49, 
133 D., 154, 175, 180, 213 


Kneeling, in N.T., 82 f., 174 


Latin versions, 289 f.: see Jerome 
Lord, the: see Christ: ‘in the Lord’, 
72, 90, 118, 128 


Man, Divine purpose for, 14, 130; not 
changed by sin, 29; worked out by 
election, 29, 33; through the Church, 
44 f.; ‘nature’ of man, 50; new 
making of man in Christ, 52 f., 101; 
‘one new man’, 65, 94; ‘a perfect 
man’, 1oof.; the individual and the 
whole of humanity, 102 f.; ‘the old 
man’ and ‘the new man’, 107 ff.: 
see also Unity 

Medical writers, illustrations from: 
Hippocrates, 186, 195; Galen, 187 f., 
200, 242; Dioscorides, 207, 264 

Messiah, the hope of the Jew, 6 f,, 
22 f.: see Christ 

ministry, the Christian, 97 ff. 

mystery: source of the word to St 
Paul, 30f.; his use of it, 208 f.; 
the Divine ‘secret’, 39, 76 ff., 81; 
the epithet ‘great’, 126; ‘the mys- 
tery of the gospel’, 136, 216; de- 
tached note on pvornpioy, 234 ff. 


Origen: his commentary on Ephesians, 
quoted, 45, 143, 148 f., 152, 163, 
173, 183 f., 190, 195, 198 f. (evxa- 
piorla), 203 (é&ayopagoperor), 219 
(dpOapola), 254 (émlyvwors), 269 f. 
(7epwors), 292 (om. év Edésy), 298, 
302; text of Greek fragments, 199; 
maily edited, 297, 303; notes in 
von der Goltz’s ms, 292 f., 297 ff.: 
see Jerome 


Papyri, illustrations from, 275 ff.: 
further citations, 37, 146, 151, 159, 
169 

Pastoral Epistles, phraseology of, 209 
and 239 f. (uvorypiov), 141 (opening 
salutation), 151 and 155 (6 viv aldy), 
153 (absence of wepimareiv), 193 


EPHES.’ 
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(S:aBoros), 196 (dodvar éavtdv), 200 
(eréyxetv), 226 (xdpis), 251 f. (érl- 
yuo GdnOelas), 283 (xdpw ew) 5 
further passages noted in 1 Timothy, 
(i 17) 218, (ii 1) 216, (ii 5) 178, 
(iii 13) 148, (iv 5) 216, (iv 13) 168, 
(v 5) 284, (v 8) 163, (vi 17) 169; 
in 2 Timothy, (i 3) 280, (i 8) 166f., 
(i 10) 170 and 218, (i 8—12) 172, 
(i 16) 216, (iii 16) 211, (iv 5) 181 f., 
(iv 19) 281; in Titus, (i 5) 166, 
(ii 7) 218, (iii 3) 195, (iii 4) 156, 
(ili 5) 206, (iii 10) 211, (iii 14) 193, 
(iii 15) 281 

Paul, St: preparation for his mission, 
5, 25, 61; his sense of the problem 
which faced him, 7, 75 f.; his en- 
deavours for reconciliation, 8 f., 553 
cause and effect of his imprisonment, 
9f., 74; his relations with Ephesus, 
12; his style, 19, 47 f.; his relation 
to the life and words of the Lord, 
23 f. 

Pelagius, commentary of, 295 

Peter, First Epistle of: dependent on 
Ephesians, 151, 171, 175, 209; pas- 
sages discussed, (ii 9) 148, (iii 21) 
207 

Primasius, commentary attributed to, 


295 
prophets, Christian: see Apostles 


Rabbinic literature, 48, 151, 175, 213, 
231 n.: see Jewish contemporary 
thought 

readings, various: see notes on i 6, 
iil 9, 131, 21, Iv 6, 19, 20, V 22; 
and the detached note, 285 ff. 

redemption, 29, 36, 147 f. 

revelation, 39, 76 f.; see Mystery 

Romans, Epistle to, passages discussed, 
(i 9 f.) 279, (vi 6 ff.) 108, (viii 28) 
171, (x 8 ff.) 206, (xi 7, 25) 265, 
(xii 3) 225 

Rome, St Paul at, 1; its influence on 
his thought, 5, 10 


Salutations, opening, 17 f., 141, 277f.; 
closing, 137, 217 ff., 280 f. 

slavery, 128 ff. 

Spirit, the: the ‘earnest of the in- 
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heritance’, 35 f.; meaning of, 38 f., 

49, 66, 72, 78, 92f.; ‘unity of the 

Spirit’, 92 f.; the Spirit and the 

corporate life, 113; ‘filled with the 

Spirit’, 121 f.; ‘the sword of the 

Spirit’, 135 f.; see mvedua 
spiritual powers, 41, 49, 132 f. 
Stephen, teaching of St, 3 f. 


Temple, description of the, 59; in- 
scribed barrier in the, 60, 160; 
substructures of the, 69; naos and 
hieron, 71; building of Greek 
temples, 260 f. 

Testaments of the xii Patriarchs, 
quoted, 154, 195, 227 n. 

Thessalonians, First Epistle to: pas- 
sages discussed, (i 2 f.) 279, (ii 13 f.) 
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246, Second Epistle to: passages 
discussed, (i 11) 182, (i 12, ii 16) 225, 
(ii 7) 209, (ii 7 ff.) 236f., 242, 246, 
(iii 17) 137 

Tychicus, 12 f., 136 f. 


Unity, St Paul’s efforts on behalf of, 
7 ff., 55; ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ 
of Greek philosophy, 32; unity of 
mankind in Christ, 52 f., 65, 91, 
94; abolition of distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, 55 f., 59 ff., 645 
‘the unity of the Spirit’, 92 f.; unity 
in diversity, 95 f.; ‘the unity of the 
faith’, 99: see also Body, Man 


Vigilius of Thapsus: authorship of de 
trin. Xil, 269, 291, 303 
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